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IT  HAD  TO  BE. 

A  Retrospect. 

I. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  tLe  Contemporary  Review  (April,  1892), 
gave  the  place  of  honour  in  its  April  number  to  an  anonymous 
article  entitled  “William,”  which  created  some  stir  at  the  time, 
not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent. 

The  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times  telegraphed  to  his 
paper  as  follows  : — 

“The  Nation  publishes  an  article  by  Dr.  Barth,  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  Party,  commenting  on  the 
essay  entitled  ‘  William,’  which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review.  Dr.  Barth  says  :  ‘  The  contents  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  is  a  German,  and  an  essayist  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  the  most 
cleverly  written  article  on  the  German  Emperor  that  has  appeared  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  pitiless  in  its  criticism  of  his  faults,  full  of  malicious 
anecdotes  and  keen  epigrammatic  phrases,  but  of  high  literary  merit.’  The 
Nation  is  of  opinion  that  ‘  this  lampoon  ’  can  only  come  from  Bismarck’s 
camp,  and  acknowledges  that  under  all  the  exaggerations  there  lies  a  good 
deal  of  truth.  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  :  ‘  If  the  Emperor  was 
surrounded  by  true  friends  they  would  know  it  was  their  duty  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  reasons  which  have  lately  altered  public  opinion  about 
him  so  much  to  his  disadvantage.’  .  .  .  These  reasons,  says  the  Nation,  are 
so  excellently  explained  in  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  that  any 
further  details  are  unnecessary.’’ 

In  view  of  present  developments  it  would  seem  to  be  apposite 
to  recall  a  few  of  the  more  pregnant  passages  in  a  forecast  pub¬ 
lished  twenty-two  years  ago ;  more  particularly  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  when  it  was  written  the  Emperor  was  almost 
universally  acclaimed  as  the  friend  of  Peace,  the  friend  of 
England,  who  had  righteously  dismissed  England’s  arch-enemy  : 
Bismarck  : — 

“Long  before  he  had  come  to  the  throne  the  character  of 
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Prince  Wilhelm  had  excited  exceptional  curiosity,  and  in  many 
hearts  an  amount  of  sympathy  which  was  accounted  for  by  pity 
for  his  well-known  physical  defect,  and  the  efforts  he  made  to 
overcome  its  consequences.  Great  things  were  prophesied  for 
him  in  sundry  places,  though  it  is  difficult  to  recall  to-day  any 
oracle  of  undoubted  weight  on  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  not  long  left  the  University  of  Bonn,  when  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  was  a  man  of  little  heart,  of  inordinate  vanity, 
and  capable  of  great  want  of  consideration  for  others ;  though 
all  these  qualities  were  dwarfed  by  an  ever-present  restless¬ 
ness.  .  . 

“Among  other  things,  William  was  supposed  to  learn  statecraft, 
and  was  placed  for  a  time  under  a  high  administrative  official  to 
familiarise  himself  with  the  technical  routine  of  provincial  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  on  record  that  this  functionary,  in  answer 
to  the  query,  what  he  thought  of  Prince  William,  replied  :  ‘  I 
can  give  you  that  in  two  words  :  Prince  William  is  a  modem 
being’  (ein  moderner  Mensch).  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  these  words  from  such  a  man,  this  is  far  from 
being  a  flattering  estimate.  It  implies  superficiality,  the  love 
of  noisy  notoriety — something  akin  to  what  Carlyle  must  have 
had  in  his  mind’s  eye  when,  fifty  years  ago,  he  wrote  : — 

“  ‘  Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  misery,  because  he  does  not  shine 
above  other  men  :  who  goes  about  producing  himself,  pruriently  anxious 
about  his  gifts  and  claims;  struggling  to  force  everybody,  as  it  were; 
begging  for  God’s  sake  to  acknowledge  him  a  great  man,  and  set  him  over 
the  heads  of  men!  Such  a  creature  is  among  the  wretchedest  sights  seen 
under  the  sun.  A  great  man!  A  poor  prurient,  empty  man,  fitter  for  the 
ward  of  a  hospital  than  for  a  throne  among  men.  I  advise  you  to  keep  out 
of  his  way.  He  cannot  walk  on  quiet  paths;  unless  you  will  look  at  him, 
wonder  at  him,  write  paragraphs  about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  is  the 
emptiness  of  the  man,  not  his  greatness.  Because  there  is  nothing  in 
himself,  he  hungers  and  thirsts  that  you  should  find  something  in  him.  In 
good  truth,  I  believe  no  great  man,  not  so  much  as  a  genuine  man  who  had 
health  and  real  substance  in  him  of  whatever  magnitude,  was  ever  much 
tormented  in  this  way.’” 

“In  the  meanwhile,  the  fear  is  spreading  in  Germany  that 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  Emperor’s  departure  from  Bis¬ 
marck’s  foreign  policy  will  be  disastrous ;  for  a  thorough  reversal 
it  is,  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  declaration  of  Chancellor 
Caprivi  on  the  morrow  of  Bismarck’s  dismissal,  that  the  foreign 
‘  course  ’  remained  unchanged.  But  little  public  expression  of 
this  fear  is  heard,  because  the  Press  in  Germany  does  not  fill  the 
same  position  as  that  of  England  in  giving  full  voice  to  public 
opinion ;  and  patriotism  instinctively  silences  many  who  fear  to 
discuss  what  they  feel  they  are  powerless  to  change.  .  .  .” 
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“The  Emperor’s  intellectual  stock-in-trade  is  said  to  consist 
mainly  of  the  gift  of  quickly  grasping  the  outward  aspect  of 
many  things — Auffassungsgabe.  Thus,  there  is  in  him  a  specious, 
plausible  affectation  of  acquaintance  with  literature,  ranging 
from  the  works  of  Jules  Simon  to  those  of  Mark  Twain — naval 
matters,  military  matters  (statecraft  goes  without  saying) — all 
this,  notwithstanding  that  his  life  has  been  short,  and  that  he 
has  not  read  a  book  for  years.  Indeed,  of  late  years,  reading 
has  been  a  physical  impossibility,  for  all  available  time  has  been 
duly  chronicled  as  filled  up  with  hunting  parties,  yacht  sailings, 
torpedo-boat  trips,  railway  journeys,  festive  banquets,  christen¬ 
ings,  weddings,  funerals,  manoeuvres,  and  such  like  efforts,  for  all 
of  which  there  has  ever  been  ample  time  and  opp>ortunity. 

“But  the  glamour  of  it  all  sufficed  for  the  time  for  endless 
reporter’s  articles.  It  was  just  of  a  kind  to  dazzle  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  enthusiastic  American  who  wrote  home, 
after  being  the  Emperor’s  guest  at  the  manoeuvres,  that  another 
Frederick  the  Great  was  the  least  that  the  world  had  to  expect. 
Men  of  that  stamp  do  not  stop  to  think,  much  less  to  listen,  even 
supposing  that  they  have  the  faculties  for  doing  so.  Otherwise, 
it  might  have  dawned  upon  them,  or  been  taught  them,  that 
these  showy  gifts  are  ever,  except  in  such  rare  cases  as  that  of 
a  Napoleon,  the  almost  infallible  signs  of  superficiality.  .  .  .” 

“That  dilettantism  must  be  the  outcome  of  superficiality, 
allied  to  a  morbid  craving  for  immediate,  tangible,  positive  results 
all  along  the  line,  is  self-evident.  Everything  is  to  go  by  word 
of  command  :  opportuneness,  maturity  of  time,  the  one  con¬ 
dition  of  all  sound  work,  all  this  is  at  once  abolished;  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  corporal’s  drill  book.  The  consequences  have 
not  been  long  in  showing  themselves  in  more  departments  than 
one — let  us  say  in  every  department.  ...” 

“Perhaps  the  most  ominous  joint  product  of  the  Emperor’s 
vanity  and  superficiality  combined  is  the  megalomania  (Grossen- 
wahn),  which  he  seems  to  be  developing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
This  is  not  surprising,  for  megalomania — the  diseased  estimate 
of  the  relative  proportion  of  things — has  something  of  a  local 
character;  it  is,  among  badly-balanced  creatures  in  Germany, 
what  is  called  spleen  in  England.  Even  Napoleon’s  was  a  simple 
nature,  until  he  became  afflicted  with  this  dreadful  complaint, 
and  yet  what  a  Caesar’s  head  that  man  had !  It  is  this  megalo¬ 
mania  which  causes  the  deepest  anxiety  in  Germany,  because  it 
is  feared  that  it  may  lead  to  some  irreparable  piece  of  want  of 
tact,  and  thence  to  war.  For  it  is  argued  that,  vanity  being  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  the  Emperor  finding  he  is  unable  to 
gain  the  premature  immortality  he  thirsts  for  by  peaceful  pro- 
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digies,  his  restless,  nervous  irritability  may  turther  increase  and 
degenerate  into  recklessness,  and  then  his  megalomania  may 
blind  him  to  the  dangers  he,  and,  above  all,  poor  blood-soaken 
Germany  must  encounter  on  the  war  path.  It  would  seem  that 
the  danger  of  this  is  largely  increased  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  party  in  Berlin  eager  for  war  with  Eussia— the 
sooner  the  better — and  that  the  opinion  of  military  men  in 
Prussia  in  general  is  strongly  optimistic  as  to  its  probable 
results.  .  . 

“More  serious  are  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  his  qualities  of  heart.  Frederick  the  Great  had  little 
heart,  but  he  was  above  vanity.  Vanity  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
heart,  as  Bismarck  has  declared  it  to  be  on  the  understanding.  We 
believe  the  Emperor  to  be  endowed  with  as  much  heart  as  his 
vanity  leaves  room  for  and  allows  him  to  possess — heart  of  an 
emotional,  surface  kind.  An  exaggerated  boisterous  bonhomie 
seems  to  monopolise  the  place  in  his  system  which  German 
‘  Gemuth  ’  held  in  that  of  his  finer  strung  father. 

“To  sum  up  :  his  whole  demeanour  is  at  variance  wdth  the  one 
imperative  quality  to  which  Lord  Macaulay  refers  in  his  essay 
on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  :  ‘  He  was  an  almost  solitary  instance 
of  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  brave,  lofty,  and  commanding 
spirit,  without  simplicity  of  character.’ 

“Do  the  Emperor’s  flatterers  lead  him  to  believe  that  he  is 
another  such  rare  exception?  There  is  yet  a  sphere  in  which 
he  can  do  sound  w'ork  of  the  highest  order ;  and  this  at  once— 
overnight — in  a  single  day.  It  is  of  the  kind  the  German  poet 
extolled  as  being  far  and  away  nobler  than  the  slaying  of  dragons. 
It  is  the  fight  which  not  only  the  German  Emperor,  but  each  of 
us  must  wage  if  he  would  conquer  the  spirit  of  crass  self-adver¬ 
tising  egotism  which  more  or  less  pervades  our  time.” 

II. 

Shortly  afterwards  (May,  1892),  I  paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck,  at  Friedrichsruh ,  where  I  met  his  famous  old  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor,  Lothar  Bucher,  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  the  historian,  and 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck. 

The  Contemporary  Review  article  was  discussed  by  the  visitors. 
Lothar  Bucher  said  that  things  were  in  a  bad  wmy  with  Germany’s 
foreign  policy,  that  the  consequences  of  mismanagement  in  this 
most  important  department  of  a  nation’s  business  sometimes  took 
years  to  show  themselves.  It  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time  that  Bucher  himself  was  the  author  of  the  said  article ;  for 
when  he  died,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  his  demise  in 
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the  Heichsanzeiger  ;  an  omission  which  was  put  down  to  this 
circumstance.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  evidently  did  not 
believe  Bucher  to  be  the  author,  for  one  day  driving  out  alone 
with  me,  he  suddenly  asked  me  whether  I  knew  who  had  written 
it.  1  replied  that  J  was  unable  to  say,  but  the  responsibility  for 
an  anonymous  contribution  always  rested  with  the  editor  of  the 
magazine.  “That  is  so,”  replied  Bismarck,  deliberately,  “but  who¬ 
ever  wrote  it  knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  for  what  it  states 
is  true.” 

The  subject  then  dropped,  nor  was  it  ever  mentioned  again  in  my 
presence,  either  by  Prince  Bismarck  or  anybody  belonging  to  his 
household.  But  the  contents  of  the  article,  having  been  thus  con¬ 
firmed,  endorsed,  as  it  were,  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  by  so 
high  an  authority,  gave  them  almost  historical  importance — they 
cast  anchor  in  my  memory.  At  the  time,  I  inclined  to  believe 
that  Bismarck’s  well-known  bitterness  towards  his  Sovereign 
might,  perhaps,  have  prejudiced  his  judgment;  subsequent  con¬ 
firmatory  testimony,  however,  from  other  sources  convinced  me 
that  in  this,  as  w'ell  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  views  of  the 
founder  of  the  German  Empire  carried  a  tremendous  weight,  the 
full  purport  of  which  time  has  since  amply  proved. 

And  here  I  may  mention  that  I  remain  convinced  to  this  day 
that  nothing  in  Bismarck^s  aims  need  necessarily  have  prevented 
the  consummation  of  w'hat  has  been  the  Utopian  wish  of  many 
sensible  Englishmen  and  Germans,  that  England  and  Germany 
should  march  hand  in  hand  in  friendly  rivalry  on  the  road  of 
human  progress,  drawing  mutual  enlightenment  and  benefit  from 
each  other  on  the  journey.  Alas,  in  vain  ! 

About  this  time  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Prince  Bismarck,  for  I 
met  him  again  at  Kissingen  on  the  3rd  of  July  in  the  same  year. 
His  conversations  with  me  and  many  others  have  long  been 
published,  and  are  now  matters  of  historical  interest.  If  I  recall 
a  few  incidents,  it  is  because  so  many  of  his  prophetic  words 
have  since  been  realised,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  policy  towards  Bussia  and  Austria.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  Emperor’s  dealing  with  these  two  questions  that  Bis¬ 
marck  used  to  complain  that  his  successors  were  chipping  off  bits 
of  the  building  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  He  looked  with 
grave  misgiving  on  the  Emperor’s  demonstrative  advances  to 
Austria.  Knowing  the  true  nature  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  he  was 
afraid  that  his  impulsiveness  would  lead  him  to  compromise  Ger¬ 
many  and  allow  her  to  be  made  a  cat’s  paw  to  bolster  up  Austrian 
interests.  This  fear  we  have  now  seen  realised,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  to-day  that  what  set  the  ball  rolling — the 
war  now  raging  throughout  Europe — was,  in  the  main,  due  to 
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Count  Berchtold  feeling  sure  that  it  was  now  or  never  with 
Austria  in  her  struggle  with  Slavdom,  and  that  he  had  got  im¬ 
pulsive  William  behind  him  when  he  delivered  his  ultimatum  to 
Servia. 

Bismarck  was  for  safeguarding  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
against  unprovoked  attack,  but  not  for  allowing  her  to  call  the 
tune  and  drag  Germany  into  the  cycle  of  her  dynastic  interests 
at  the  risk  of  Germany’s  very  existence.  For  he,  together 
with  Moltke,  was  calmly  conscious  that  defeat  in  a  future  war 
might  mean  the  destruction  of  the  German  Empire  :  a  "saignee 
d  blanc  all  round  ”  was  the  expression  he  used.  “It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  Europe,”  he  said  to  me  one  day,  “when  Eussia  produces 
a  statesman  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a 
million  men.”  That  Russia  might  join  France  against  Germany, 
particularly  since  the  German  Emperor  had  done  his  best  to 
estrange  her,  was  not  absent  from  his  mind,  but  the  idea  that 
England,  the  country  for  which,  next  to  his  own,  he  harboured  the 
most  ardent  sympathies,  could  join  Russia  never  occurred  to  him 
in  his  blackest  nightmares.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Emperor 
William  to  create  a  situation  which  even  the  genius  of  a  great 
statesman  was  incapable  of  imagining,  and  to  precipitate  a  catas¬ 
trophe  foreboding  the  greatest  upheaval  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  anxiety  of  the  great  master- 
builder  of  German  Unity  grew  with  regard  to  the  future  of  his 
work.  He  brooded  over  it  in  solitude,  although  as  a  patriot  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  show  an  optimistic  front  towards  the  outer 
world,  to  encourage  hope  in  others,  though  he  might  have  almost 
abandoned  it  in  his  heart.  Among  the  thoughts  that  worried 
him  was  that  his  ungrateful  Sovereign  might  possibly  develop 
signs  of  mental  disturbance  similar  to  those  of  his  great  uncle, 
Frederick  William  IV.  The  problem  would  then  arise  how  to 
deal  with  him,  possibly  to  put  him  under  restraint.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  meeting  with  the  distinguished  German  poet,  the 
late  Felix  Dahn,  Bismarck  said  to  him  :  “If  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  my  successor  will  have  a  more  difficult  task  before  him 
than  I  should  have  had,  for  the  German  people  would  have 
trusted  me.” 

One  of  the  last  remarks  Herbert  Bismarck  made  to  me  was : 
“I  am  only  sorry  for  my  poor  country.” 


III. 

In  the  remaining  space  at  my  disposal,  I  propose  to  give  a 
few  items  drawn  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  some  of  the 
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changes  which  have  gradually  come  over  public  opinion  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.  For  it 
would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  one  man,  even  though  he  be 
an  autocrat,  could  originate  and  thus  be  solely  responsible  for 
such  a  stupendous  development  as  is  apparent  :  the  phenomenon 
of  the  responsible  elements  of  a  great  country  going  back  on  the 
tenets  of  thought  and  conduct  of  its  past.  Barely  a  month  ago 
a  serious  German  periodical  contained  a  statement  that  there  are 
scarcely  more  than  2,000  persons  left  in  Germany  to-day  who  are 
imbued  with  the  ideals  of  Goethe  which  were  so  dominant 
fifty  years  ago.  There  has  been  an  almost  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  strong  personalities  until  we  see  an  Imperial  Chancellor 
who  has  sunk  to  a  mere  cypher  beside  the  Emperor.  But 
if  an  autocrat  is  unlikely  to  originate  the  infatuation,  the 
hallucinations  of  a  whole  people,  he  can  still  act  as  a  centre  of 
infection  when  there  is  a  pre-disposition  to  the  disease.  Even 
though  not  possessing  direct  political  power,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  German  Emperor,  he  can  still  exercise  a  pernicious 
influence  where  another  in  his  place  might  have  had  a  calming, 
sedative,  prophylactic,  antiseptic  effect.  For  instance,  present 
developments  would  have  been  impossible  in  tbe  lifetime  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick.  The  readiness  of  the  present  generation 
to  accept  the  initiative  from  above,  to  become  infected  with 
the  ill-digested  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  the  German 
Emperor,  is  to  be  explained  by  tbe  parvenu  character  of 
latter  day  Germany,  of  which  he  is  a  faithful  mirror  and  ex¬ 
ponent  ;  an  essentially  modem  man,  as  he  was  described  by  his 
instructor,  Herr  von  Achenbach  :  one  who  imbibes  and  reflects 
the  surface  flotsam  and  jetsam  with  little  thought  or  knowledge 
of  the  deeper  impulses  of  the  soul  of  a  nation.  No  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  trath  of  this  statement  is  imaginable 
than  his  obsession  for  military  parades  ;  the  theatrical ,  demonstra¬ 
tive  character  of  all  he  has  said  and  done  for  many  years  past. 

My  personal  relations  with  Prince  Bulow,  dating  from  1898 
down  to  the  present  time,  placed  me  in  a  favourable  position 
to  study  the  trend  of  German  policy.  And  bearing  in  mind 
the  many  kindnesses  I  have  received  at  his  hands,  it  is  only 
with  deep  regret  that  I  feel  compelled  to  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  he  as  one  among  many  others  must  bear  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  what  has  taken  place,  notably  the  hitherto 
unthinkable  catastrophe  of  a  war  between  England  and  Germany. 
This  view  has  been  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  bis  recent 
book,  the  English  edition  of  which  is  entitled  “Imperial 
Germany.” 

Knowing  well  the  bent  of  the  Emperor’s  mind,  which  has 
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long  been  one  of  envy  and  jealousy  of  England,  it  had  become 
an  unconscious  habit  with  those  who  wished  to  retain  his  favour 
to  minister  thereto,  and  this  applies  from  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  to  Biilow.  This  statement  may  alienate  valued  friendships; 
but  it  is  the  naked  truth,  nevertheless. 

“Do  you  believe  that  the  Times  is  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
war  between  England  and  Germany?”  Prince  Biilow  asked  me 
one  day.  “I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Times,"  I  replied, 
“  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  building  of  your  big  fleet  is  looked 
upon  with  grave  suspicion  in  England.”  I  also  reminded  him,  as 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  those  who  read  my  interview  with  the 
Prince,  which  filled  a  whole  page  of  the  Standard  of  the  14th 
September,  1908,  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  had  laid  it  down 
that  Europe  would,  in  the  long  run,  not  tolerate  a  “cock  of  the 
walk  ”  attitude  on  the  part  of  any  one  Power  or  one  man ;  and  I 
felt  sure  that  England  would  be  at  one  with  Europe  in  this 
determination.  Prince  Biilow  endeavoured  to  make  light  of 
what  I  said,  and,  as  on  previous  occasions,  he  sought  to  minimise 
the  aggressive  nature  of  Germany’s  naval  programme.  He  even 
told  me  that  the  Emperor’s  ambitions  went  no  further  than  the 
wish  to  parade  his  warships  as  British  Admiral  before  his  uncle 
Edward.  However,  it  was  not  for  me  to  obtrude  my  own 
views,  so  I  faithfully  presented  Prince  Billow’s  case  to  the 
readers  of  the  Standard,  after  due  submission  of  the  manuscript 
to  him  for  his  approval.  As  those  may  remember  who  were 
specially  interested  in  the  matter,  the  Standard,  whilst  publishing 
Prince  Billow’s  apologia  in  extenso,  declined — much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  German  Press — to  accept  the  Prince’s  statement  as  con¬ 
clusive. 

IV. 

Now  although  I  had  long  possessed  an  inkling  of  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  the  real  sentiments  of  His 
Majesty  towards  England,  a  knowledge,  by  the  by,  which  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  has  for  many  years  been  shared  by  certain 
English  statesmen,  I  was  loth  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation  shared  his  Majesty’s  sentiments.  It  thus  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
in  any  imminent  danger  of  rupture.  The  proper  course  therefore 
to  pursue  for  those  who  had  peace  at  heart  seemed  to  be  to  make 
the  best  of  things ;  whilst  refraining  from  worship  of  the  Brazen 
Image,  or  being  taken  in  by  the  chimera  of  the  Emperor’s  friend¬ 
ship  for  England  and  love  of  peace.  During  a  number  of  years, 
in  the  course  of  w'hich  I  contributed  to  the  leading  magazines  of 
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England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  I  never  mentioned 
the  German  Emperor’s  name.  It  does  not  occur  once  in  the 
interview  with  Prince  Bulow  in  the  Standard.  Holding  the 
views  I  did,  I  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  honour  spontaneously 
offered  me  by  the  Prince  in  1906  to  present  me  to  his  Majesty, 
when  I  acted  as  Special  Correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald 
in  Berlin. 

To  those  behind  the  scenes  the  estrangement  between  the  two 
countries  had  lately  assumed  more  ominous  proportions,  in  spite  of 
all  the  German  and  English  Press  assurances  to  the  contrary. 
The  number  and  the  quality  of  those  in  England  who  spoke  up 
for  Germany  seemed  to  dwindle  day  by  day,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  made  by  sundry  Ambassadors  to  create  a  friendly  feeling 
by  lavish  if  somewhat  indiscriminate  hospitality ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  German  militarism,  in  its  public  expressions,  no 
longer  made  any  pretence  to  clothe  its  aggressive  views.  But 
premonitory  signs  of  even  greater  significance  quickened  my 
apprehensions.  My  old  friend.  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  of 
Berlin,  came  to  London  last  September  to  lecture  on  military 
subjects  at  the  London  University,  and  spent  an  evening  at  my 
house.  Here  was  a  man  of  high  character,  of  great  intellectual 
attainments,  and  personal  charm,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  know 
without  feeling  drawn  towards  him,  and  whose  position  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin  endowed  him  with  the 
power  to  influence  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen  to  a  degree 
which,  in  all  probability,  no  Englishman  in  a  similar  position  pos¬ 
sesses.  It  was  thus  with  amazement  and  alarm  that  I  listened  to 
the  uncompromising  cocksureness  of  his  views  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Germany  might  allow  England  to  retain 
her  leadership  in  the  world,  the  compensations  Germany  expected 
in  Africa,  in  Turkey,  if  not  in  the  Solar  System.  “Compensations 
for  what?”  I  asked.  “Surely  not  for  the  immense  indebtedness 
which  German  commerce  owes  to  British  free  trade,  which  gives 
you  greater  openings  to  the  markets  of  the  world  than  you  might 
possess  if  you  ran  half  our  Colonies  under  your  own  flag.”  “My 
dear  Delbriick,”  I  at  last  exclaimed,  “has  it  never  occurred  to 
you  that  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
your  country  might  possibly  get  the  worst  of  it?”  “No,”  he 
replied,  in  a  most  confident  manner.  “That  is  very  interesting,” 
I  retorted.  “It  reminds  me  more  of  the  Prussia  of  1806  than 
that  of  1870.” 

Many  other  ominous  indications  of  extreme  German  restless¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  “swelled  head,”  came  within  my  ken  from  other 
sources.  I  have  long  been  a  careful  reader  of  German  periodicals, 
and  the  demand  for  “compensations”  from  England  as  the 
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price  of  German  friendship  has  lately  been  put  forward  with 
increasing  force,  even  by  those  organs  1  had  hitherto  held  to 
represent  the  most  moderate  views  in  Germany.  Unless 
England  was  prepared  to  surrender  “places  in  the  sun”  to 
Germany,  no  friendly  advances  on  the  part  of  this  country  would 
ever  meet  with  honest  acceptance  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold 
the  power  in  their  hands  at  Potsdam.  That  these  really  deter¬ 
mined  Germany’s  action  was  proved  by  the  humiliating  results 
of  the  Keichstag’s  overwhelming  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  German  Chancellor.  Potsdam  megalomania  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  declare  that,  in  case  of  rupture  with  England, 
Germany  would  immediately  over-run  Prance  and  hold  the 
country  to  ransom  in  order  to  extort  compensation  from 
Great  Britain.  Only  as  long  as  England  remained  true  to  the 
principles  of  Pree  Trade  could  Germany  allow  her  to  retain  her 
present  possessions — such  was  another  rhetorical  gem.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Balfour,  in  referring  to  a  statement  of  this 
description,  exclaimed  that  “it  was  enough  to  make  an  Eng- 
lishman’s  blood  boil.” 

No  wonder  that  England,  goaded  at  last  beyond  endurance  by 
those  who  had  come  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  license  they 
need  refrain  from  indulging  in — outraged  by  a  culmination  of 
arrogance  and  treachery  worthy  of  an  Oriental — issued  her 
ultimatum  and  declared  war,  almost  re-echoing  Lord  Clive’s 
famous  words  :  “Now  is  the  time  to  undeceive  Omichund !  ” 

In  this  hour  of  our  anxieties  and  our  indignation,  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  of  our  own  nation  who  are  not  guilt¬ 
less  in  this  matter.  Has  it  not  been  my  lot  for  years  past  to 
read,  day  by  day,  the  glorification  of  the  German  Emperor  in 
our  sensational  Press,  in  terms  far  exceeding  in  sycophancy 
anything  that  has  ever  appeared  in  German  newspapers.  And 
what  is  not  a  matter  of  such  common  knowledge,  the  German 
Emperor  has  for  years  past  read  and  taken  heart  from  these 
foolish  effusions.  They  fed  his  vanity,  to  the  top  of  its  bent, 
for  he  was  blind  to  their  trumpery  character  when  weighed 
against  the  careful  and  well-founded  estimates  of  those  who 
hold  positions  of  high  responsibility  in  the  British  Empire.  Por, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  even  British  Ambassadors  abroad  have 
occasionally  been  at  sea  in  their  appreciation  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Emperor’s  megalomania  might  possibly  harbour  for  Great 
Britain  ;  though  there  are,  doubtless,  exceptions  here  :  for  instance, 
Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright.  The  fact  of  his  mother  having  been  a  Ger¬ 
man  may  have  helped  him  to  diagnose  the  character  of  those 
he  had  to  deal  with  more  accurately  than  many  others.  He  had 
the  courage  to  make  no  secret  of  his  strong  condemnatory  opinions 
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of  the  clique  which  was  hurrying  Germany  on  to  the  precipice, 
for  which  he  only  earned  abuse  from  the  German  Press,  although 
he  expressly  exonerated  the  German  people  from  his  strictures. 

Well  may  the  English  nation  rejoice  that  the  destinies  of 
England  rest  in  the  hands  of  cool-nerved,  high-minded  statesmen 
of  the  type  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  many  others 
of  their  temper,  rather  than  in  those  of  excited,  scribbling 
professors,  generals  and  admirals  playing  the  game  one  against 
the  other  of  pandering  to  the  ever-changing  whims  and  humours 
of  an  ill-balanced  autocrat. 


Sidney  Whitman. 


THE  POLITICAL  TRANSFORMATION. 


Wonderful  is  the  transformation  which  the  first  serious  whisper 
of  foreign  war  effected  at  Westminster.  Nothing  remains  the 
same.  The  whole  scene  is  turned  upside  down.  The  main 
currents  of  activity  are  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  political 
questions  which  seemed  of  such  supreme  importance  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  forgotten,  or  if  not  forgotten  are  thrust  far  out 
of  sight.  Furious  partisans,  who  then  were  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other’s  throats,  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Instead  of  party 
venom,  we  see  national  unity,  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood,  a 
common  resolve,  a  common  front.  Instead  of  turning  arms  upon 
one  another  in  fratricidal  strife,  the  single  aim  of  one  and  all  is  how¬ 
to  beat  the  foreign  foe.  Terrible  as  is  the  life-and-death  struggle 
to  which  this  country  is  committed,  the  compensations  of  this 
new-found  national  unity  are  great.  Great  Britain  has  been  forced 
into  a  colossal  war,  but  she  has  been  rescued  from  far  more 
irreparable  disaster.  Would  the  Empire  have  survived  the  shock 
of  civil  war  in  Ireland?  The  strain  would  have  been  terrific,  not 
only  at  home,  but  overseas.  But  to-day  we  are  witnessing  such  a 
closing  of  the  ranks  as  no  one  living  can  remember,  w-hile  the 
Dominions  are  rushing  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  Mother 
Country’s  assistance.  The  German  Emperor  will  well  deserve  a 
statue,  when  this  war  is  over,  in  every  capital  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  it  is  he  and  his  Ministers  w-ho  have  wrought  this 
miracle  of  healing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

That  is  the  simple  truth.  We  have  to  thank  the  cynical  shame¬ 
lessness  of  German  diplomacy,  which  at  last  convinced  the  most 
confiding  of  Germany’s  English  dupes  as  to  her  real  intentions, 
for  the  blessed  work  of  reconciliation  which  has  taken  place  in 
British  political  life.  The  Empire  was  drifting  to  disaster.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  already  degenerated  into  an  arena  of  blind 
and  rancorous  faction.  The  Irish  outlook  in  the  third  week  in 
July  was  absolutely  hopeless,  and  hopeless  it  would  have  remained 
had  not  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  “dupes  of  a 
deep  delusion,”  believed  that  the  British  Government’s  hands 
were  fatally  tied,  and  that  British  neutrality  could  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  British  honour.  They  misunderstood  the  patient 
persistency  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  efforts  for  peace,  and  so  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  dawn  of  the  great  day,  on  which  the  longing  eyes  of 
the  German  War  Party  have  been  set.  Hahes  quod  tota  mente 
petisti — Infelix . 
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But  how  did  the  miracle  in  the  House  of  Commons  come  about? 
Let  us  rapidly  sketch  the  steps  !  In  the  middle  of  July  the  feeling 
between  the  parties  was  at  its  worst.  There  was  no  prospect  of 
agreement.  Aware  that  the  production  of  the  Amending  Bill  in 
the  Commons  would  let  loose  the  tempest,  the  Government’s  sole 
refuge  was  repeated  postponement.  On  July  20th  came  the  sensa¬ 
tional  announcement  that  the  King  had  “  deemed  it  his  duty  ”  to 
summon  a  Conference  at  Buckingham  Palace.  While  it  sat  a  furious 
storm  raged  outside,  not  over  the  Irish,  but  over  the  so-called 
Constitutional  question.  Nearly  the  entire  Radical  Press — there 
were  but  very  few  honourable  exceptions — went  mad  and  accused 
the  King  of  subverting  the  Constitution.  The  Prime  Minister 
nobly  did  his  best  to  silence  their  attacks  by  assuming  the  fullest 
responsibility.  But  they  refused  to  be  appeased.  The  text  of  the 
King’s  Speech  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  They  charged  the 
Sovereign  with  taking  sides  in  a  political  quarrel.  Again,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  and  with  a  contempt  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal,  the  Prime  Minister  accepted  full  responsibility.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  attacks  did  not  cease,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  Radical 
Left  and  the  Labour  members  were  bent  on  stirring  up  a  violent 
campaign  against  the  Crown  on  the  same  lines,  but  with  greater 
persistency,  as  the  abortive  campaign  w’hich  they  had  started 
against  the  Army  after  the  events  at  the  Curragh.  All'that  week 
the  controversy  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  gloomy  reports 
from  the  Palace  prepared  the  country  for  a  speedy  announcement 
of  failure. 

The  Conference  met  for  the  last  time  on  July  24th.  On  the 
previous  day  Austria-Hungary  had  presented  her  ultimatum  to 
Servia,  thus  deliberately  setting  the  match  to  the  train  which 
lit  the  flames  of  war  all  over  Europe.  It  may  well  have  seemed 
in  Berlin  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  for  Germany, 
when  they  heard  of  the  Dublin  affray  on  July  26th.  The  shots  then 
fired  sounded  like  the  certain  overture  to  civil  war.  If  ever  a 
situation  looked  black  for  a  British  Government  it  was  that  which 
confronted  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  morning  of 
July  27th,  with  the  Amending  Bill  dowm  for  discussion  on  the 
morrow,  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  inflamed  by  the  bloodshed 
in  Dublin,  requiring  to  be  pacified  at  once,  and  with  the  European 
war-clouds  driving  up  at  such  a  fearful  rate  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
must  have  known  only  too  well  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  had 
set  their  minds  on  war.  But  thanks  mainly  to  a  speech  of  singular 
moderation  from  Mr.  Redmond,  the  Dublin  debate  passed  off 
fairly  quietly,  and  the  Amending  Bill  was  again  postponed  for 
two  days.  By  that  time  war  was  on  everyone’s  lips.  And  so,  when 
members  assembled  on  that  memorable  Thursday,  they  heard 
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that  the  Cabinet  had  just  decided  to  postpone  all  controversial 
business,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  most  solemn  tones 
emphasised  the  extreme  desirability  of  Great  Britain  being  able 
to  present  an  undivided  front  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  In  an 
instant,  and  vyith  one  accord,  the  House  of  Commons  responded 
to  the  clear  call  of  patriotism.  Party  controversy  ceased.  The 
miracle  was  accomplished.  The  temper  of  the  House  was  noble 
and  magnanimous,  and  though  there  was  a  last  despairing  splutter 
of  discontent  a  day  or  two  later  from  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  extreme  Eadical  Left,  when  Sir  Edward  Grey 
revealed  war  as  immediate  and  inevitable,  even  they  obviously 
felt  that  Germany  had  herself  silenced  the  tongues  which  else 
would  have  shrilled  excuses  in  her  behalf.  The  cry  which  they 
raised  for  unconditional  neutrality  died  away  on  their  lips.  Its 
dishonour  was  too  glaring ;  its  poltroonery  too  manifest  even  for 
those  who  had  written  in  advance  that  “the  rdle  of  Great  Britain 
must  absolutely  end  with  pressing  mediation  upon  the  com¬ 
batants.”  Not  for  the  first  time  the  Eadical  Press  had  helped  to 
make  war  inevitable  by  convincing  the  enemy  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  fight. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  crisis  in  the  British  Cabinet  itself 
was  exceptionally  severe.  Only  two  of  its  members — Lord  Morley 
and  Mr.  John  Burns — actually  resigned.  But  several  other  resig¬ 
nations  were  at  one  time  threatened,  and  it  was  freely  stated  that 
the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Harcourt  had  great  searchings  of 
conscience,  until  the  brutal  ultimatum  of  Germany  to  Belgium 
effectually  quieted  them.  These  and  other  Ministers,  it  is  said, 
fully  approved  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  assurance  to  France  that  no 
attack  would  be  tolerated  by  the  German  Fleet  on  the  defenceless 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  France,  but  in  their  anxiety  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  war,  they  clung  to  the  fallacy,  so  crushingly 
exposed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  that  it  would  be  better  policy  for 
Great  Britain  to  reserve  her  intervention,  if  intervene  she  must,  till 
such  time  as  the  combatants  were  exhausted.  The  fact  that  this 
was  precisely  the  counsel  gratuitously  tendered  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  German  Embassy  is  its  sufficient  condemnation.  It  is 
reasonably  certain,  therefore,  that  if  the  Germans  had  refrained 
from  violating  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  and 
had  given  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  use  their  fleet  against 
the  naked  coasts  of  France,  the  British  Governnent  would,  at 
first,  have  remained  neutral.  The  despatches  show  how  per¬ 
sistently  Sir  Edward  Grey  refused  to  give  any  unconditional 
promise  of  armed  support  to  France  and  Eussia.  He  kept  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  free  to  the  last  moment.  As 
late  as  July  Slst  he  assured  the  German  Ambassador  that  “if 
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Germany  could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward  which 
made  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  striving  to  preserve 
European  peace,  and  France  and  Kussia  would  be  unreasonable 
if  they  rejected  it,  he  would  support  it  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if  France  and  Eussia  would  not 
accept  it,  his  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  consequences.”  But  Germany  paid  no  heed.  She  blun¬ 
dered  along  her  desperate  course.  Her  ultimatum  to  Belgium  and 
the  ‘‘infamous  proposal  ”  of  the  German  Chancellor  to  Sir  Edward 
Goschen — that  we  should  ‘‘buy  our  neutrality  ”  by  giving  Germany 
license  to  strip  France  of  her  colonial  possessions  and  Belgium  of 
her  independence — converted  even  the  most  reluctant  British 
Ministers  to  the  view  that  to  remain  neutral  would  cover  the  British 
name  with  dishonour.  National  unity  in  time  of  war  is  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price.  It  is  a  crowning  mercy  that  Germany  gave 
this  unity  to  Great  Britain  by  her  frenzied  belief  in  her  own  might 
and  by  her  invincible  ignorance  of  British  character. 

When  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  made  his  great  speech  on  the  Monday 
afternoon,  a  considerable  section  of  the  Eadical  and  Labour 
Parties  listened  to  him  with  pained  and  puzzled  incredulity.  They 
seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  beforehand  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  whatever  the  evidence,  that  neutrality  was  impossible. 
One  after  another  they  jumped  up  and  declared  that  there  was 
still  time  to  remove  ‘‘German  misunderstandings”;  that  if 
England  went  to  war  she  would  be  fighting  for  Eussia ;  that  this 
was  the  outcome  of  our  mad  policy  of  armaments,  which  they 
had  foreseen  all  along.  The  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party  made  a 
speech  on  the  same  contemptible  lines,  denying  that  the  honour  of 
England  was  in  any  way  involved,  or  that  her  safety  was  in  any 
way  menaced.  But  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  spoke  too  soon 
when  he  committed  his  party  to  his  own  anti-national  views. 
If  he  had  waited  a  few  hours  for  the  publication  of  the 
diplomatic  despatches,  even  he  would  scarcely  have  sneered 
as  he  did  at  the  argument  of  honour.  What  happened  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  his  party  has  not  been  made  public.  But 
Mr.  Crooks  manfully  repudiated  his  “unconditional  neutrality” 
doctrine  the  same  night,  and  a  few  hours  later  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Macdonald  had  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Labour  Party.  Like  the  other  resignations,  it  did  not  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  national  life.  The  Eadical  malcontents 
supported  the  Vote  of  Credit,  because,  as  one  of  them  was 
good  enough  to  say,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  his  country  beaten, 
while  another  admitted  that  the  British  case,  as  revealed  in  the 
despatches,  was  overwhelming.  The  least  they  can  do,  while 
the  war  continues,  is  to  preserve  a  decent  silence,  and  be  thankful 
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for  the  Big  Navy  which  for  years  past  they  have  striven  their 
hardest  to  reduce. 

But  these  defections  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an 
epoch-making  speech  from  Mr.  Redmond.  Sir  Edw^ard  Grey  had 
startled  and  delighted  the  House  by  referring  to  Ireland  as  “the 
one  bright  spot  ”  in  a  most  sombre  picture.  No  sooner  had 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  pledged  the  Opposition  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  thick  and  thin,  than  the  voice  of  Mr.  Redmond 
was  heard  ranging  himself  upon  the  same  side.  It  seemed  at 
first  too  good  to  be  true.  But  there  was  no  hesitancy  or  equivoca¬ 
tion.  The  Nationalist  leader  came  forth  nobly  and  set  Ireland 
by  the  side  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  He  told  the 
Government,  in  a  glowing  passage,  that  they  might  withdraw 
every  regular  soldier  from  Ireland,  for  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland 
would  gladly  and  proudly  defend  their  own  coasts;  and,  turning 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  Ulster  Unionists,  he  warmly 
offered  his  co-operation  with  the  Volunteers  of  Ulster  to  safeguard 
Ireland  from  foreign  invasion.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  effect 
which  these  sentences  produced.  The  surprise  was  manifest. 
The  various  parties  were  caught  unprepared  for  any  such  offer. 
Was  it  thus  that  the  long  years  of  bitter  conflict  on  the  Irish 
problem  were  to  end?  Was  it  possible?  Or  was  it  merely  a 
fantastic  dream  ?  The  cheers  were  hearty  enough ,  but  the  House 
was  too  excited  to  let  itself  go.  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  with  great 
warmth.  His  appeal  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  was  made  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  full  of  emotion.  He  identified  Ireland  fully, 
frankly,  cordially,  with  the  cause  of  England  and  the  Empire  in 
their  hour  of  trial,  and  if  ever  statesman  held  out  the  hand  of 
brotherhood  and  reconciliation,  Mr.  Redmond  did  so  then. 

The  effect  in  the  country  was  profound.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
England’s  Difficulty  was  proclaimed  to  be  Ireland’s  Opportunity 
— to  stand  at  her  side.  Never  before,  within  living  memory,  had 
an  Irish  leader  uttered  such  words,  and  the  heart  of  England 
leapt  in  response.  The  cause  of  Home  Rule  made  a  greater  stride 
forward  that  day  than  ever  in  the  past.  Here  was  the  proof 
for  which  Unionists  had  asked  in  vain  before.  Mr.  Redmond  had 
seized  his  golden  opportunity  and  turned  it  to  most  brilliant  profit. 
A  loyal  Ireland  within  the  Empire — let  us  once  be  sure  of  that, 
and  Ireland  may  have  Home  Rule,  and  welcome.  That  was  the 
feeling  with  which  the  writer  listened  to  Mr.  Redmond’s  declara¬ 
tion,  and  can  anyone  doubt  that  thousands  of  other  Unionists 
felt  the  same  as  they  read  the  Irish  leader’s  noble  words? 
Throughout  the  land  the  comment  ran  :  “That  settles  the  Irish 
question.”  Everyone  took  for  granted  that  a  formal  settlement 
must  follow. 
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But  there  was  no  response  from  Ulster.  Persistent  and  disin¬ 
terested  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  two  Irish  parties  together 
before  the  adjournment  on  August  10th.  They  failed.  The 
settlement  was  not  reached,  and  that  was  why  the  House  rose  till 
the  ■2uth  without  the  Government  having  come  to  the  crucial 
decision  whether  Parliament  should  then  be  prorogued — which 
would  mean  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  became  law — or  the  session 
be  adjourned.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  was  “not  without 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  proposals  which  would  meet  with 
something  like  general  acquiescence,”  while  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
truly  added  that  “controversial  debate  w’ould  be  a  national 
calamity.”  It  would  be  more.  It  w'ould  be  a  national  crime. 
If  the  old  Irish  feud  is  reopened  in  the  face  of  the  foreign  enemy, 
patriotic  members  of  the  party  responsible  for  such  mad¬ 
ness  may  well  abandon  it  in  disgust.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  folly  can  be  committed.  These  pages  are 
written  before  the  die  is  cast.  But  the  duty  of  Unionists  is  clear. 
It  is  to  sink  all  differences  and  take  the  hand  held  out  to  them. 
Let  them  think  only  of  their  country  and  pledge  themselves 
not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  smooth  starting  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  whatever  the  result  of  next  year’s  Election  ! 
If  they  do  that,  they  will  not,  we  believe,  find  the  Nationalists 
intransigent  on  a  question  of  boundary  lines  in  Tyrone. 

But  let  us  pass  from  that  to  the  speeches  of  the  great  week ! 
During  the  days  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  war  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  most  exemplary.  It 
refused  the  Government  nothing.  It  was  sufficient  for  a  Minister 
to  say  that  a  Bill  was  thought  desirable,  and  it  was  passed  through 
all  its  stages  at  once.  Hardly  an  explanation  was  demanded. 
There  was  an  impatience  of  questions.  Rough-and-ready  com¬ 
promises  were  struck  on  a  number  of  more  or  less  controversial 
private  Bills,  and  these,  too,  were  hurriedly  passed  into  law. 
If  Parliament  had  borrowed  the  old  Roman  emergency  resolution, 
“  Videant  Consules”  it  could  hardly  have  placed  more  implicit 
confidence  in,  or  bestow^ed  more  absolute  authority  upon,  the 
Government  of  the  day.  The  Opposition  proved  their  single- 
minded  patriotism ;  and  Ministers  showed  they  deserved  the 
country’s  confidence.  A  more  resolute,  a  more  energetic,  a 
more  far-seeing  War  Cabinet  has  never  been  knowm  in  Great 
Britain.  The  inclusion  of  Lord  Kitchener,  as  War  Secretary, 
was  a  bold  and  patriotic  stroke,  and  he  and  Mr.  Churchill 
make  two  admirable  heads  of  the  Services  in  a  great  emer¬ 
gency.  But  it  is  not  only  for  their  military  and  naval  pre¬ 
parations  that  Ministers  deserve  the  warmest  praise.  For  the 
first  time  a  British  Government  on  the  eve  of  war  has  found 
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time  and  energy  for  other  preparations  no  less  necessary  and  vital 
to  the  national  well-being.  Even  before  war  was  declared,  a 
bold  and  well-thought-out  scheme  for  insuring  war-risks  was 
completed  in  order  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  food  supplies  and  raw  materials.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  played  an  active  part  in  numberless  conferences 
at  the  Treasury — conferences  of  bankers,  insurance  experts,  and 
commercial  men  of  all  kinds — the  object  of  which  was  to  restore 
and  re-establish  confidence,  to  keep  the  whole  mechanism  of 
industry  going  in  as  normal  a  way  as  possible  ;  to  persuade  people 
that  they  would  be  quite  safe  if  only  they  would  keep  their  heads, 
and  to  make  all  possible  provision  for  the  prevention  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  More  than  a  century  ago  Pitt  said  that  “the  question  of 
peace  or  war  was  not  in  itself  so  formidable  as  that  of  the 
scarcity  wdth  which  it  is  combined.”  That  is  true  to-day,  though 
the  problem — so  long  as  the  British  Fleet  remains  unbroken — is 
not  so  much  one  of  scarcity  as  of  the  fear  of  scarcity.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  prices  had  a  tranquillising  and  steadying  efl'ect,  and  no 
one  could  listen  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without  being 
infected  by  his  enthusiasm  and  his  cheerful  optimism.  Himself 
undaunted,  he  heartened  and  inspirited  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  and  his  bold  handling  of  the  financial  crisis  deserved 
the  triumphant  success  which  it  achieved. 

Sir  Edw’ard  Grey  bore  himself  magnificently.  At  the  outset  he 
sounded  a  grave  note  of  warning  that  failure  would  result  in  an 
“appalling  catastrophe.”  Then  followed,  a  few  days  later,  the 
speech  which  none  who  heard  will  ever  forget.  It  was  the  supreme 
declaration  of  British  policy  ;  it  w’as  the  decisive  announcement  that 
the  Government’s  mind  was  made  up,  and  that  war  was  certain. 
A  more  consummate  and  masterly  speech  at  a  moment  big  with 
fate  was  never  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the 
presentation  of  an  overwhelming  case  for  national  self-sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  national  honour  and  national  interest.  There  was 
no  rhetoric;  the  speaker  never  lost  his  superb  control.  The 
appeal  was  always  to  reason  and  to  duty — never  to  passion.  He 
stooped  to  no  recriminations.  The  Sir  Edward  Grey  of  the  White 
Paper,  the  patient,  untiring,  persuasive  “Peace-maker  of  Europe,” 
as  the  Prime  Minister  justly  called  him,  was  still  the  same  as 
he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  quietly  laying  all  the 
facts  before  the  House,  and  leaving  judgment  to  the  individual 
conscience.  He  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  The  moral  influence  of 
high  character  and  s{)otless  reputation  was  never  more  clearly 
visible.  He  convinced  all  who  heard  him  that  the  path  of  duty  and 
the  path  of  honour  lay  wdiere  he  led.  Let  those  who  will  compare 
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it  with  the  parallel  speech  of  the  German  Chancellor  in  the 
lleichstag,  with  its  laboured  excuses  for  tearing  up  treaties,  its 
reckless  avowal  of  wrong-doing,  and  its  cynical  justification  on  the 
ground  that  “Necessity  knows  no  Law.” 

Only  in  one  passage  did  Sir  Edward  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  his  audience.  It  was  that  in  which  he  pictured  the  defenceless 
northern  coasts  of  France — defenceless  because  their  natural  de¬ 
fenders  had  placed  implicit  trust  in  British  honour — bombarded 
and  battered  by  a  German  Fleet.  He  invited  those  who  heard 
him  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  could  endure  the  thought 
of  such  a  catastrophe  befalling  our  friends.  Let  each  man,  he 
said,  look  into  his  own  heart  and  feelings ;  but  for  himself — and 
the  passion  with  which  he  brought  down  his  clenched  fist  declared 
the  tumult  of  his  breast.  Sir  Edward  reviewed  the  whole  story 
of  Anglo-French  relationship ;  he  revealed  how  the  military  and 
naval  conversations  had  come  about  at  the  time  of  the  Algeciras 
Conference ;  he  showed  how  scrupulous  the  Government  had  been 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  that  there  was  no  obligation  on 
either  side  to  give  anything  more  than  diplomatic  support,  and 
that  each  Power  was  absolutely  free  to  decide  whether  it  would 
go  beyond.  He  dwelt  on  this  aspect  so  candidly  that  the  mal¬ 
content  Liberals  plucked  up  courage  to  hope  that,  after  all, 
Great  Britain  might  still  keep  out  of  the  war.  Their  faces  plainly 
showed  what  was  passing  in  their  minds.  But  then  came  the 
unanswerable  arguments  of  honour  and  national  interest,  and  the 
vivid  presentation  of  Germany’s  ambition  to  crush  France  and 
establish  herself  in  the  Low  Countries  over  against  Great  Britain, 
in  a  ix)sition  of  perpetual  menace.  Even  if  Germany  had  respected 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  it  was  plain  that,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
view,  the  duty  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  wnuld  still  have  led 
her  to  take  her  place  at  once  by  the  side  of  France. 

In  that  speech  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  for  England  in  the  grand 
old  English  strain,  and  proved  himself  the  true  successor  of  the 
greatest  English  statesmen  of  the  past.  The  one  steadfast 
cardinal  principle  of  British  foreign  policy  throughout  the  ages, 
ever  since  England  aspired  to  be  a  Great  Power,  has  been  to 
prevent  the  ports  of  the  Low  Countries  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  dominant  military  Powder  on  the  Continent.  In  defence  of 
that  principle  we  fought  with  Spain ;  we  fought  with  Louis  XIV. ; 
we  fought  with  Napoleon  ;  and  now  we  fight  with  Germany.  That 
is  the  supreme  British  interest  in  the  neulrality  of  Belgium. 

The  speech  came  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  had  been  looking 
at  the  problem  from  a  wrong  and  confused  stand|3oint  and  with 
a  wrong  and  confused  pers|>ective.  It  convinced  the  nation  that 
while  there  was  no  hope  of  keeping  out  of  the  war,  honour  pointed 
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to  a  prompt  entrance,  and  neutrality  could  only  be  bought  with 
dishonour.  The  depth  of  that  dishonour  Sir  Edward  Grey  left 
to  the  Prime  Minister  to  disclose  two  days  later.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  made  many  magnificent  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  never  one  so  fine  as  that  in  wdiich  he  asked  for  a  Vote  of 
Credit  for  ^100,000,000.  It  w'as  well  worthy  of  “the  pilot  who 
weathered  the  storm  ”  of  Napoleon’s  raising ;  and  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  save  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reports  of  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  oratory  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  curiously  like  that 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Windham  used  to  say  of  Pitt  that  he  had  “a  State 
Paper  style.”  That  wmuld  not  be  an  inapt  description  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  formal  presentation  of  w^eighty  argument.  Brougham 
spoke  of  Pitt’s  lucidity  of  arrangement,  of  his  majesty  of  diction, 
of  his  unbending  dignity  of  manner.  Those  are  three  of  the 
most  striking  attributes  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Others  remarked 
on  Pitt’s  complete  handling  of  his  subject  and  of  the  spontaneous 
flow  of  the  best  w'ords  to  his  lips.  Who  can  listen  to  Mr.  Asquith 
without  admiration  of  the  same  conspicuous  gifts?  The  only 
striking  dill'erence  between  the  twm  speakers  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  accompanying  action.  Mr.  Pitt’s  gestures  were  vehement, 
rapid,  and  sweeping.  Mr.  Asquith,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
indulges  in  gesture  at  all.  His  action,  like  his  voice,  is  always 
kept  under  a  severe  restraint,  w'hich  suits  perfectly  his  measured, 
dignified,  sonorous,  and  sententious  language. 

If  the  Prime  Minister  had  wished  to  fan  the  flame  of  indigna¬ 
tion  against  Germany,  wdiat  an  opportunity  he  had  of  pouring 
scorn  on  the  Kaiser’s  protestations  of  goodwill  to  the  nation  whose 
squadron  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  been  entertaining  at 
Kiel !  He  might  well  have  arraigned  Germany  for  being 
directly  responsible  for  every  war-scare  since  1906  ;  he  might  have 
denounced  the  restless  ambitions  and  swaggering  military  pride 
w^hich  have  left  her  without  a  friend  in  the  whole  world,  except  her 
ally.  But  the  Prime  Minister  forbore.  He  said  that  it  wms  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  inflame  national  resentment,  and,  except  in  one 
passage,  his  references  to  Germany  were  as  calm  and  measured 
as  had  been  those  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  But  no  honourable 
statesman  could  have  spoken  calmly  of  the  “infamous  proposal” 
of  the  German  Foreign  Minister  that  Great  Britain  should  “buy 
her  neutrality”  by  giving  Germany  free  license  to  strip  France, 
in  the  event  of  victory,  of  her  colonial  possessions  outside  Europe. 
The  Prime  Minister  all  through  this  portion  of  his  speech  thrilled 
the  entire  House.  He  exposed  not  only  the  naked  shamelessness 
of  the  offer,  but  its  deadly  insult  to  the  integrity  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  made.  Flushed  wuth  indignation,  Mr.  Asquith  stood 
with  the  papers  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  with  accusing  finger  to 
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tlie  words  which  made  him  hot  as  he  read  them.  It  was  a  noble 
scene,  and  the  cheers  rang  out  grandly  and  defiantly,  as  he  asked 
indignantly  what  the  feelings  of  British  Ministers  would  have  been 
if,  when  they  received  the  King  of  the  Belgians’  supreme  appeal 
for  aid,  they  had  been  obliged  to  reply  that  they  could  send  no 
help  because  they  had  bought  their  neutrality  at  the  price  of 
their  honour.  Cromwell  would  have  spoken  thus,  and  the  two 
Pitts  and  Canning  and  Palmerston.  Mr.  Asquith  is  of  their 
company.  With  that  speech  and  Sir  Edward  Grey’s,  England  took 
her  old  place  again  in  the  van  of  political  freedom,  and  the  w’orld 
applauds  the  role. 

It  was  not  a  long  speech,  and  it  contained  no  purple  passages. 
But  it  w’as  great  because  of  its  strength,  because  of  its  sincerity, 
because  of  its  sterling  vindication  of  the  principle  of  international 
obligations  and  its  generous  advocacy  of  the  independence  of  the 
small  nations,  and  because  of  the  fine  determination  which  it 
breathed  of  Great  Britain’s  resolve  to  see  this  great  struggle 
through,  at  w^hatever  cost  of  men  and  treasure.  The  Prime 
Minister  may  well  have  been  proud  as  he  heard  the  cheers  crash 
out  which  told  him  that  party  and  faction  were  dead.  Both  he  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  were  deeply  moved.  They  would  have  been 
hardly  human  had  they  passed  through  that  strain  without 
emotion.  But  what  can  nerve  them  better  for  the  stupendous  task 
still  before  them  than  to  know  that,  come  what  may,  the  country 
is  as  one  man  behind  them  ? 

‘‘The  cares  weTiugged  drop  out  of  vision. 

Our  hearts  with  deeper  thoughts  dilate. 

We  step  from  days  of  sour  division 
Into  the  grandeur  of  our  fate." 


Auditor  Tantum. 


HOW  ENGLAND  PREPAEED  FOR  WAR:  PAGES  OP 
HISTORY,  SECRET  AND  OTHERWISE. 


It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  at  last  the  dread  struggle  which 
so  many  of  us  have  foreseen  has  begun.  We  are  fighting  not  for 
dominion,  but  for  freedom;  not  for  wealth,  but  for  honour;  not 
for  territory,  but  for  truth.  Before  war  w^as  declared,  and  while 
Sir  Edw’ard  Grey  w^as  still  endeavouring  to  localise  the  conflict 
between  Austria  and  Servia,  Germany  violated  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  which  she  had  guaranteed  in  common  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  and  ourselves.  Before  war  was  declared  she  had  sent  out 
minelayers  to  sow  contact  mines  indiscriminately  in  the  open  sea¬ 
way  contrary  to  the  Hague  Convention,  to  which  she  put  her  hand, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  w’e  had  to  deplore,  a  few  days  later,  the 
loss  of  148  British  sailors  and  a  cruiser.  Before  w'ar  was  declared 
she  had  issued  orders  to  convert  a  number  of  merchant  ships  into 
pirates,  in  order  to  ravage  British,  French,  and  Russian  com¬ 
merce.  When  w’ar  was  at  last  declared,  her  population  behaved 
with  a  brutality  to  English-speaking  residents — British  and 
American — which  shocked  the  civilised  w'orld.  Within  a  little 
over  a  month  from  the  time  when  fair  speeches  were  delivered  at 
Kiel  and  the  German  Emperor  had  his  flag  flying  in  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  George  Warrender’s  flagship,  the  King  George  V.,  exercising 
nominal  command  over  some  of  our  finest  ships  of  war,  Germany 
tore  away  the  mask  from  her  face  and  revealed  herself  as  the 
tyrant  Power' of  the  world,  caring  nothing  for  treaties  or  conven¬ 
tions  or  the  ordinary  dictates  of  human  feeling. 

I  do  believe  Germany  was  convinced  by  evidence,  wffiich  seemed 
to  her  conclusive,  that  we  should  not  fight.  She  wms  ready  for 
war  on  land,  but  not  for  war  on  the  sea  against  the  predominant 
naval  Power.  In  the  “History  of  German  Sea  Power,”  written 
in  association  with  Mr.  Henry  Castle,  I  stated  : — 

"  Tho  German  naval  authorities  are  intent  on  creating;  an  instrument  which 
will  look  w'ell  on  paper  when  tons  and  "uns  are  compared,  and  thus  achieve 
a  diplomatic  objective,  and  which  will  he  trained  to  the  hifihest  pitch  of 
efficiency  for  a  sudden  coup,  representing  a  triumph  over  the  disadvantageous 
conditions  traceable  to  the  law  of  conscription;  but  it  will  never  be  the 
kind  of  fleet  which  St.  Vincent  fashioned  and  which  maintained  the  blockade 
for  month  on  month  off  the  French  coast  and  still  preserved  undirninished 
its  ability  to  go  in  and  win  whenever  battle  offered.” 

The  naval  development,  as  planned  in  successive  Navy  Acts, 
was  far  from  complete.  Germany  had  expanded  her  sea  forces, 
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and  had  produced  a  more  powerful  engine,  but  the  fleet  still  fell 
far  short  of  her  admitted  ambition.  It  was  a  diplomatic  weapon, 
a  bludgeon  to  be  held  in  the  face  of  a  timid  people  with  a  timid 
Government,  dominated  by  humanitarian  sentiments,  but  not 
the  formidable  war  weapon  of  Germany’s  dreams.  When  Austria- 
Hungary  determined  to  punish  Servia  for  her  alleged  complicity 
in  the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  his 
Consort,  Germany  knew  her  intentions,  but  apparently  not  the 
time  when  they  would  be  translated  into  acts.  She  promised  her 
diplomatic  support. 

She  was  led  to  conclude  that  we  should  •  stand  aside  and 
maintain  a  neutral  position,  whatever  happened.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  day  when  the  Liberal  Party  took  office,  she  had 
regarded  the  successive  administrations  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith  as  consisting  of  wild  visionaries 
intent  only  on  what  the  German  bureaucrats  looked  upon  as  rank 
Socialism;  whatever  happened,  the  British  Government,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  section  of  pacificists,  whose  importance 
Germans  were  led  to  exaggerate,  would,  it  was  held,  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  out  of  a  European  war.  In  the  second  place, 
Germany  was  impressed  by  the  progress  of  the  movement 
in  this  country  in  favour  of  friendly  relations,  backed 
by  most  influential  names.  From  her  Embassy  in  London  this 
growth  of  friendship  was  encouraged.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
direct  and  indirect  means — but  mainly  by  the  latter — to  lull  the 
British  people  into  a  sense  of  security.  The  development  of  Irish 
affairs  was  watched  with  close  attention.  Emissaries,  it  is  stated, 
were  sent  to  Ireland  to  study  the  conditions  where  two  citizen 
armies  faced  each  other.  The  increasing  cleavage  in  Great  Britain, 
culminating  in  the  incident  of  “Army  versus  People,”  was  studied 
with  interest.  It  was  believed  that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  Navy  and  Army  were  antagonistic  to  the  Government. 
It  may  be  safely  conjectured  that  if  we  could  see  the  reports  to 
Berlin  of  Baron  von  Kuhlmann,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Embassy,  during  this  period,  we  should  have  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  Germany’s  approval  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  plans 
against  Bervia,  of  her  contemptuous  disregard  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  her  subsequent  “  infamous  proposal  ”  to  us  to  stand 
aside  and  acquiesce  in  her  troops  marching  through  Belgium  and 
in  France,  our  friend,  being  robbed  of  her  colonial  possessions. 
A  crowd  of  witnesses,  from  Bir  .Tohn  Brunner,  the  President  of 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  to  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  con¬ 
firmed  her  in  the  anticipation  that  we  should  not  take  part  in  a 
war  that  would  not  pay. 

Though  we  are  related  by  blood,  Germany  has  never  under- 
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stood  the  British  people  nor  rightly  estimated  the  real  strength 
of  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  fabric  of  the  Empire.  She 
is  materialistic,  and  has  no  appreciation  of  any  but  iron  bonds. 
Germany  believed  us  an  old  and  selfish  nation  with  an  oversea 
Empire  which  one  rude  shock  would  rend  asunder.  She  had 
given  a  literal  interpretation  to  Napoleon’s  taunt,  and  staked  her 
all  on  the  belief  that  we  were  “a  nation  of  shopkeepers.”  In 
their  newspapers,  officially  fed,  Germans  read  of  the  spread  of 
the  new  angelic  “gospel”  that  war  does  not  pay,  and  concluded 
that  we  should  not  fight.  The  official  news  agency  in  Germany 
gave  prominence  to  all  incidents  and  speeches  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  opposition  to  the  Navy  and  Army  and  the  making  of 
adequate  preparations  for  preserving  the  peace.  We  cannot  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  widespread  propagandism  on  the 
decisions  of  the  German  Government  and  the  sentiments  and 
expectations  of  the  German  people.  When  the  crisis  came, 
Germany  had  some  ground  for  anticipating  that  we  should  accept 
a  neutral  position  and  dishonour,  rather  than  risk  our  lives  and  our 
money.  The  German  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  were  convinced 
by  all  the  evidence  which  reached  them  that  the  British  people  were 
debased  to  the  level  of  Norman  Angellism,  and,  in  addition,  were 
at  war  with  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  Home  Rule  con¬ 
troversy.  The  thought  of  Germany’s  “shining  armour”  on  land, 
and  the  spectre  of  Germany’s  fleet  afloat,  reinforced  by  all  the 
arguments  of  selfishness  and  greed,  would  ensure  our  abstention 
from  intervention.  This  was  the  confident  assumption.  It  was 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  British  character.  It  is  not 
those  who  shout  most  in  a  democracy  who  rule. 

In  the  hour  of  crisis  the  real  British  sentiment  became  vocal. 
When  the  die  had  been  cast  and  Germany  could  not  withdraw, 
she  learnt  that  we  were  not  a  nation  of  poltroons  ;  that,  though  we 
have  differences  on  internal  affairs,  we  are  united  on  the  great 
principles  of  honour  and  justice ;  and  that  a  British  Government, 
which  has  regard  for  the  poor  and  needy,  is  not  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  dead  to  all  the  instincts  of  honour.  Probably  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  States  nothing  ever  caused  more  surprise  and 
amazement  to  any  Power  than  the  firm  stand  made  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  whole-hearted  support 
accorded  to  the  administration  by  the  whole  nation — irrespective 
of  creed  and  party. 

Who  can  doubt  we  owe  our  present  state  of  war,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  our  idealists  and  pacificists?  In  full  light  of  day, 
on  platform,  in  the  Press,  and  in  Parliament,  they  had 
embarrassed  the  Ministers  responsible  for  maintaining  our  de¬ 
fences,  and  their  statements  were  spread  broadcast  through 
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Germany  as  representing  British  opinion.  The  German  authorities 
could  find  ample  justification  in  the  British  Press,  and  in  Hansard, 
for  the  infamous  proposal  which  they  presented  in  London. 
When  the  crisis  came,  Germany  realised  too  late  that  in  placing 
her  confidence  in  the  idealists  and  pacificists  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  she  had  relied  upon  broken  reeds.  While  the  horizon  was 
clear  they  had  spoken  words  of  peace  ;  they  had  forced  the  British 
Government  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy  and  Army. 
But  when  the  crisis  came,  they  made  a  few  plaintive  gasps,  and 
then,  abandoning  the  deluded  Germans  and  their  own  ideals,  took 
their  stand  with  the  rest  of  British  subjects  in  defence  of  those 
principles  of  honour  and  straight-dealing  which  Germany  had 
wantonly  broken. 

All  men  make  mistakes,  and  the  gravamen  of  the  case 
against  the  British  idealists  is  not  that  they  pursued  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  laudable  propaganda,  but  that  they  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  only  chance  which  this  country  had  of  promoting 
that  propaganda  in  a  world  armed  to  the  teeth  and  of  champion¬ 
ing  the  small  nationalities,  lay  in  her  strength  in  armaments, 
and  particularly  naval  armaments.  They  lived  in  the  clouds 
enforcing  dangerous  economies,  until  the  vision  of  war,  which 
the  most  far-sighted  statesmen  had  seen  materialising,  had  taken 
definite  and  menacing  shape.  When  the  crisis  was  sprung  upon  us, 
and  the  whole  nation  admitted  that  we  had  to  fight  for  every 
interest  we  cherish,  where  was  the  Anti- Armament  group  in  the 
House  of  Commons?  What  occurred  to  silence  the  Labour  Party, 
which  had  fought  against  the  votes  for  the  British  Navy  and 
Army  ?  Where  were  the  members  of  the  Peace  Societies  and  the 
crowded  audiences  which  had  listened  to  Norman  Angellism  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  lecturers  of  the  Garton  Foundation?  The  instinct 
of  the  British  people  rose  at  the  signal  given  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  the  whole  British  people  throughout 
the  world  stood  united  against  the  great  despotism,  which,  after 
years  of  open  preparation  for  war,  had  at  last  thrown  down  the 
gage.  But  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  joints  in  the  British 
defences,  and  we  had  to  enter  on  the  war  with  the  best  courage 
we  could  muster,  thankful  that,  in  spite  of  many  powerful 
influences,  our  armed  forces,  though  inadequate,  were  not  weaker 
than  they  were. 

We  should  not  realise  the  significance  of  events  if  we  failed 
to  glance  back  over  the  course  of  British  naval  policy  during  the 
present  century.  Tt  consists  of  a  record  from  which  we  may  draw 
no  little  encouragement  and  confidence  in  facing  the  future. 

When  the  first  German  Navy  Act  was  passed,  and  the  South 
.\frican  war  began,  the  British  Navy  was  suffering  from  the  palsy 
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of  peace.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  in  virtue  of  the  crownina 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  it  had  held  the  seas  in  undisputed  command. 
The  passage  of  the  German  Navy  Act  in  1898  had  caused  hardly 
a  ripple  on  British  opinion.  Even  in  1900,  when  another  Navy- 
Act  was  adopted  in  the  Eeichstag,  doubling  the  naval  establish¬ 
ment  which  it  was  Germany’s  ambition  to  attain,  there  was  no 
general  recognition  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  fact  that  our 
sea  power  was  about  to  be  challenged  and  that  the  hour  had 
struck  when  we  should  put  our  house  in  order  or  perish.  But 
developments  were  maturing.  In  the  autumn  of  1901  Lord 
Selborne,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  paid  a  special  visit 
to  Malta  to  discuss  the  naval  situation  with  a  naval  officer  with 
whose  name  not  a  thousand  people  in  the  British  Isles  were  then 
familiar.  Sir  John  Fisher  had,  as  recently  as  July,  1889,  taken 
over  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron ;  he  had  already 
made  a  great  name  in  the  service  as  a  man  of  original  thought 
and  great  courage,  possessing  a  genius  for  naval  politics  and 
naval  administration.  He  had  represented  the  British  Navy  at  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  but  he  might  have  walked  from  end 
to  end  of  London,  and  not  a  dozen  people  would  have  recognised 
him.  In  the  following  March,  o-wing  to  Lord  Selborne,  he 
became  Second  Sea  Lord,  and  a  naval  revolution  was  inaugurated. 

First  attention  was  devoted  to  the  personnel.  New  schemes 
of  training  for  officers  and  men  and  for  the  Naval  Eeserve  were 
introduced.  A  new  force — the  Eoyal  Fleet  Eeserve — was  estab¬ 
lished,  consisting  of  naval  seamen  and  other  ratings  who 
had  served  afloat  for  five  years  or  more ;  a  Volunteer  Naval 
Eeserve  was  initiated ;  steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  establishments  ashore,  and  to  reduce  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  men  engaged  in  peace  duties,  freeing  them 
for  service  in  the  ships  afloat.  On  the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar 
in  1904,  after  a  short  period  in  command  at  Portsmouth  in  order 
to  supervise  personally  the  reforms  in  training  and  manning  policy 
already  introduced,  Sir  John  Fisher — Lord  Fisher  as  he  is  now 
known — returned  to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord.  Instantly, 
with  the  support  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Mr.  Balfour,  then  Prime 
Minister,  to  whom  all  honour  is  due,  the  new  Board  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  vast  correlated  schemes  for  the  redistribution 
of  the  fleets  at  sea,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
readjustment  of  our  w-orld  naval  policy,  which  the  new  First  Sea 
liord  had  prepared  months  in  advance. 

Our  principal  sea  frontier  had  been  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  necessary  to  change  it,  and  the  operation  had  to  be  carried 
out  without  causing  undue  alarm  to  our  neighbours — at  that  time 
we  had  no  particular  friends.  Without  asking  by  your  leave  from 
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Parliament,  the  great  administrative  engine,  to  which  Tjord 
Fisher  supplied  fuel,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  most  gigantic 
task  to  which  any  Governmental  Department  ever  put  its  hand. 
Overseas  squadrons  which  had  no  strategic  purpose  were  disestab¬ 
lished  ;  unimportant  dockyards  were  reduced  to  cadres ;  ships  too 
weak  to  fight  and  too  slow  to  run  away  were  recalled ;  a  whole 
fleet  of  old  ships,  which  were  eating  up  money  and  adding  nothing 
to  our  strength,  were  scrapped.  With  a  single  eye  to  the  end 
in  view — victory  in  the  main  strategical  theatres — conservative 
influences  which  strove  to  impede  reform  were  beaten  down. 
With  the  officers  and  men  taken  out  of  the  weak  ships,  and  others 
who  were  wrenched  from  comfortable  employment  ashore,  a 
great  fleet  on  our  new  frontier  was  organised. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1000  it  had  been 
stated  : — 

“It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Battle  Fleet  should  be 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great  naval  Power 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  striking  forces 
against  us.  But  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  meeting  us  with  considerable 
superiority  of  strength,  the  defeat  of  a  strong  German  fleet  would  so 
substantially  weaken  the  enemy  that,  in  spite  of  the  victory  he  might 
have  obtained,  his  own  position  in  the  world  would  no  longer  be  secured 
by  an  adequate  fleet.” 

Lord  Fisher  had  not  studied  the  progress  of  the  German 
naval  movement  without  realising  that  in  this  passage  w^as  to 
be  found  the  secret  of  the  strategic  plan  which  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  had  formed.  With  the  instinct  of  a  great  strategist,  he 
reorganised  the  whole  world-wide  machinery  of  the  British  Navy, 
in  order  to  suit  the  new  conditions  then  developing. 

The  war  in  the  Far  East  had  shown  that  changes  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  design  of  British  ships  of  all  classes.  The  First  Sea 
Lord  insisted  that  the  matter  should  have  immediate  attention, 
and  a  powerful  committee  of  naval  officers,  shipbuilders,  and 
scientists  began  its  sittings  at  the  Admiralty.  The  moment  its 
report  was  available.  Parliament  was  asked  for  authority  to  lay 
down  groups  of  ships  of  new  types,  of  which  the  Dreadnought 
was  the  most  famous.  In  the  preceding  six  years  sixteen  battle¬ 
ships  had  been  built  for  Great  Britain,  while  Germany  had  laid 
dow’n  thirteen  ;  our  sea  power,  as  computed  in  modern  ships  of 
the  line,  had  already  begun  to  shrink.  Secretly  and  rapidly,  four 
units  of  the  new  type — the  Dreadnought,  with  her  swift  sisters 
the  hidomitahle ,  Inflexible,  and  Inrincihle — were  rushed  to  com- 
pletion.  Thus  was  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  British  Fleet 
initiated.  Destroyers  of  a  new  type  were  placed  in  hand,  and 
redoubled  progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  submarines. 
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which  Lord  Fisher  was  the  first  to  realise  were  essential  to  this 
country,  and  were  capable  of  immense  development  as  offensive 
engines  of  warfare.  We  gained  a  lead  of  eighteen  months  by  the 
determined  policy  adopted. 

Just  as  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  Fleet  had  been  initiated,  a 
change  of  Gfovernment  occurred,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
the  stupendous  task  of  reorganising  and  recreating  the  bases 
of  our  naval  power  would  be  delayed,  if  not  abandoned. 
In  Lord  Fisher  the  nation  had,  fortunately,  a  man  of 
iron  will.  Though  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  above 
all  things  desirous  of  arresting  the  rivalry  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  was  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Fisher,  supported  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Board,  insisted  on  essentials.  Delays  occurred 
in  German  shipbuilding,  and  the  Admiralty  agreed  that  British 
shipbuilding  could  be  delayed.  Subsequent  events  tend  to  show 
that  this  policy  was  a  political  mistake,  though  we  eventually 
obtained  more  powerful  ships.  It  encouraged  Germany  to  believe 
that  under  a  Liberal  Administration  she  could  overtake  us. 
Between  1906  and  1908  inclusive  we  laid  down  eight  large  ships — 
of  the  Dreadnought  type — and  Germany  laid  down  nine,  and 
began  to  accelerate  her  progra^nme  of  1909. 

Then  occurred  a  momentous  incident.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  after 
the  famous  incident  of  the  German  Emperor’s  letter,  retired  from 
office,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Beginald  McKenna,  who 
had  already  made  his  mark  at  the  Treasury  as  an  economist.  He 
was  to  show  that  a  rigid  regard  for  economy  was  not  incompatible 
with  a  high  standard  of  patriotism.  In  association  with  the  Sea 
Lords,  he  surveyed  the  naval  situation.  In  the  following  March 
occurred  the  naval  crisis.  Germany  had  accelerated  her  con¬ 
struction,  and  our  sea  powder  was  in  peril.  The  whole  Board  of 
Admiralty  determined  that  there  was  no  room  for  compromise. 
Mr.  McKenna,  it  is  now  no  secret,  found  arrayed  against  him  a 
large  section  of  the  Cabinet  when  he  put  forward  the  stupendous 
programme  of  1909,  making  provision  for  eight  Dreadnoughts,  six 
protected  cruisers,  twenty  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  submarines. 
The  naval  crisis  wms  accompanied  by  a  Cabinet  crisis,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  gave  the 
naval  authorities  his  full  support.  Unknown  to  the  nation,  the 
Admiralty  resigned,  and  for  a  time  the  Navy  had  no  superior 
authority.  This  dramatic  act  won  the  day.  The  Cabinet  was 
converted  ;  the  necessity  for  prompt,  energetic  action  was  proved. 
The  most  in  the  way  of  compromise  to  w’hich  the  Board  would 
agree  was  a  postponement  in  announcing  the  construction  of 
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four  of  the  eight  armoured  ships.  But  from  the  first  there  was 
no  doubt  that,  unless  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  German 
policy,  the  whole  octette  would  be  built.  When  the  programme 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  to  Mr.  McKenna  their  whole-hearted 
support ;  either  the  Government  had  to  be  driven  from  office,  or 
the  Liberal  Party  had  to  agree  to  the  immense  commitment 
represented  in  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  programme  was 
agreed  to. 

This,  however,  is  only  half  the  story.  Neither  the  Government 
nor  the  Admiralty  was  in  a  position  to  tell  the  country  that, 
though  all  the  ships  w’ere  not  to  be  laid  down  at  once,  they  would 
all  be  laid  down  in  regular  rotation,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
ready  in  ample  time  to  meet  the  situation  which  w’as  developing. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  in  the  circumstances  that  this  fact  w’as  not 
revealed.  The  whole  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country  was 
roused,  and  the  jingle  was  heard  on  a  hundred  platforms,  “We 
want  eight  and  we  won’t  wait.”  The  Admiralty,  which  had 
already  determined  uix)n  its  policy,  remained  silent  and  refused 
to  hasten  the  construction  of  the  ships.  Quietly,  but  firmly,  the 
Board  resisted  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  realising  that  it, 
and  it  only,  was  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  Secrecy  is  the 
basis  of  peace  as  well  as  war  strategy.  The  naval  authorities  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves  by  announcing  that  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  obtaining  a  powerful  weapon  which  could  not  be  ready  for 
the  ships  if  they  were  laid  down  at  once.  By  waiting  the  Navy 
would  gain  tlie  most  pow'erful  gun  in  the  w’orld. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  progress  in  Germany,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  lay  down  two  of  the  eight  ships  in  July,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  12-inch  gun  for  these  units.  The  construction  of  the 
other  six  vessels  was  postponed  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
the  new'  13'5-inch  gun,  with  a  projectile  of  1,400  lbs.  Tw'o  of 
the  Dreadnoughts  were  begun  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport 
Dockyards  in  the  following  November,  and  the  contracts  for  the 
remaining  four  were  not  placed  until  the  spring,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  delivery  of  the  new  guns  and  mountings  and  their 
equipment  could  not  be  secured  for  the  vessels,  even  if  their  hulls 
w'ere  started  without  a  moment’s  delay.  Thus  we  obtained  six 
battleships  w'hich  are  still  unique  ;  in  no  other  Navy  is  so  pow'erful 
a  gun  to  be  found  to-day  as  the  British  13' 5  inch  weapon.  In 
1910  and  in  1911  Mr.  McKenna  again  fought  for  national  safety, 
and  he  w'on  the  essential  provision  for  the  Fleet.  He  risked  his 
all  in  defence  of  our  sea  power.  He  was  probably  during  these 
years  of  struggle  the  most  unpopular  Minister  the  Liberal  Party 
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ever  had.  What  has  been  the  sequel  of  his  tenacity  and  courage 
and  patriotism?  What  has  been  gained  owing  to  the  bold  front 
which  Lord  Fisher  presented?  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  battle¬ 
ships  and  battle-cruisers  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  the  fifteen 
protected  cruisers,  and  the  sixty  destroyers,  with  a  group  of  sub¬ 
marines,  which  the  Board  over  which  Mr.  McKenna  presided 
secured,  constituted  the  spear-head  of  the  British  Fleet  when  the 
crisis  came,  and  war  had  to  be  declared  against  Germany  in 
defence  of  our  plighted  word. 

One  more  chapter  in  this  story  of  the  renaissance  of  British 
sea  power  has  to  be  added,  and  then  the  spectacle  is  complete. 
In  the  autumn  of  1911,  over  seven  years  after  Lord  Fisher  had 
begun  to  shake  the  Navy  into  renewed  life,  encouraged  Sir 
Percy  Scott  in  his  gunnery  reforms,  and  brought  to  the  Board 
the  splendid  intellect  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
replaced  Mr.  McKenna  as  First  Lord.  Thus  the  youngest  states¬ 
man  of  the  English-speaking  world  realised  his  ambition.  Lord 
Fisher,  under  the  age  clause,  had  already  been  compelled  to 
vacate  his  seat  on  the  Board,  retiring  with  a  peerage,  and  his 
successor.  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  was  also  on  the  eve  of  retirement. 
Mr.  McKenna  had  to  be  freed  to  take  over  the  Welsh  Church 
Bill  and  to  place  his  legal  mind  at  the  service  of  the  country 
at  the  Home  Office.  He  had  done  his  work  and  done  it 
well.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  proved  the  ideal  man  to  put 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  great  task  which  had  been  initiated 
during  Lord  Selborne’s  period  of  office.  Perhaps  the  key¬ 
note  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the 
attention  which  he  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  the  War 
Staff,  the  elements  of  which  had  been  created  by  former  Boards, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  pay  of  officers  and  men.  No  service 
is  efficient  for  war  in  which  there  exists  a  rankling  feeling  of 
injustice.  The  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  men  were  revised  and 
increased ;  facilities  were  opened  up  for  men  of  the  lower  deck 
to  reach  commissioned  rank.  About  20,000  officers  and  men  were 
added  to  the  active  service  of  the  Fleet.  At  the  same  time  wdth  the 
ships  provided  by  former  Boards,  the  organisation  of  the  ships  in 
Home  w’aters  was  placed  on  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
Naval  Air  Service  was  established,  and  its  development  pressed 
forward  wdth  all  speed.  Thus  the  work  of  reform  and  the  task  of 
changing  the  front  of  the  British  Navy  had  been  brought  to  com¬ 
pletion,  or  virtual  completion,  by  the  moment  that  Germany,  by  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  was  forced  into  a  position  where 
she  had  to  fight  the  greatest  of  sea  Powers,  or  admit  the  defeat  of 
all  her  ambitions. 
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A  study  of  the  sequence  of  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  earlier 
and  dramatic  incidents  which  enabled  us  to  face  the  supreme  crisis 
in  our  history  with  a  measure  of  assured  confidence.  On  March 
17th  of  the  present  year  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
he  had  just  fought  a  stern  battle  in  the  Cabinet  for  adequate 
supplies,  owing  to  the  policy  of  economy  urged  by  a  section  of 
Liberal  M.P.’s  throughout  the  country,  and  it  w'as  assumed  at  the 
time,  from  various  incidents,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit 
to  some  measure  of  retrenchment.  A  large  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party  had  been  organised  against  him.  He  received,  however, 
Cabinet  authority  to  ask  Parliament  for  the  largest  sum  ever 
devoted  to  naval  defence — £51,500,000.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  on  these  Estimates  he  made  the  announcement  that  there 
would  be  no  naval  manoeuvres  this  year.  He  stated  : — 

“We  have  decided  to  substitute  this  year  for  the  Rrand  manoeuvres — not, 
of  course,  for  the  numberless  exercises  the  Fleet  is  always  carrying  out — a 
general  mobilisation  of  the  Third  Fleet.^  We  are  calling  up  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve  for  a  period  of  eleven  days,  and  those  who  come 
up  for  that  period  will  be  excused  training  next  year,  and  will  receive  X‘l 
bounty  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay.  We  have  had  a  most  admirable 
response.  10,170  men,  seamen,  and  others,  and  1,409  marines  arc 
required  to  man  the  ships  of  the  Third  Fleet.  Wc  have  already,  in  the 
few  days  our  circular  has  been  out,  received  replies  from  10,334  men  volun¬ 
teers,  and  from  3,321  marines.  I  think  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Reserve  generally,  and  also  reflects  credit  upon  the  employers, 
who  must  have  generally  facilitated  this  operation  all  over  the  couiitry.'  I 
hereby  extend  to  them  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty.  This  test  it  one 
of  the  most  important  that  could  possibly  be  made,  and  it  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  to  mo  that  it  has  never  been  undertaken  before.  The  cost,  including 
the  bounty  of  Xl,  will  be  about  Xo0,000.  Having  no  grand  manoeuvres  yields 
a  saving  of  X230,000,  so  there  is  a  net  saving  on  the  substitution  of 
X180,000.” 

It  was  hardly  surprising  in  the  circumstances  that  many  persons 
thought  the  Admiralty  was  bent  merely  upon  economy.  If  the 
naval  authorities  had  had  foreknowledge  of  the  course  of  events 
they  could  not,  in  fact,  have  adopted  a  wiser  course.  From  March 
onwards,  week  by  w^eek  down  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  elaborate 
and  complicated  drafting  arrangements  were  examined  and  read¬ 
justed.  Then,  after  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  final  developments  on  the  Continent,  which  were  to  make 
war  inevitable,  the  test  mobilisation  was  carried  out.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ships  passed  before  the  King  off  the  Nab  Lightship,  a 

(1)  4’be  'I’liird  Fleet  consist.s  of  tlie  oldest  .ships  of  the  Navy,  usually  maiii- 
tiiined  with  only  skeleton  crews. 
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column  of  seaplanes  and  aeroplanes  circling  high  above  the  ships 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  Channel  to  carry  out  what  were 
believed  to  be  peace  exercises,  but  were,  in  fact,  to  prove  the 
mancBUvres  preliminary  to  war.  Later  in  the  same  week,  from 
the  cliffs  above  Dover,  I  watched  the  vessels  of  the  patrol  flotillas 
testing  a  new  scheme  for  sealing  this  narrow  exit  to  the  North  Sea. 

A  week  afterwards  the  thunderbolt  fell ;  the  crisis  found  the 
First  and  Second  Fleets  ready  in  all  respects  for  war,  and,  after 
additional  reserves  had  been  called  out  on  Sunday,  August  2,  the 
Admiralty  was  able  to  give  the  nation  a  certificate  that  by  4  a.m. 
the  following  morning  the  British  Navy  had  been  raised  from  a 
peace  footing  to  a  war  footing,  and  w'as  fully  mobilised.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  curtain  fell,  hiding  from  view  the  movements  of  all 
British  men-of-war  not  only  in  the  main  strategical  theatre,  but  in 
the  outer  seas.  Two  battleships,  w^hich  had  just  been  completed 
for  Turkey  by  those  w’hom  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris  had  denounced  only 
a  short  time  before  in  his  pamphlet  as  the  “War  Traders,”  were 
taken  over  by  the  Admiralty,  proving  valuable  accessions  to  our 
naval  strength.  Two  swift  destroyer-leaders  were  also  arbitrarily 
purchased  from  Chile,  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
as  supreme  British  Admiral  of  the  Home  Fleets  wms  announced, 
and  all  the  preliminaries  to  the  great  war  drama  on  the  sea  w'ere 
completed  without  delay,  confusion,  or  panic.  The  nation  will 
remember  in  gratitude  the  courage  and  decision  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  hour  of  supreme  crisis.  He  proved  himself  a 
Statesman. 

We  are  incurably  maritime  because  the  United  Kingdom  is 
surrounded  by  water  and  the  Empire  rests  on  the  sea.  But  no 
one,  not  even  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  “blue  w'ater”  school, 
has  ever  denied  that  we  need  two  armies — one  a  professional 
army  to  act  as  the  projectile  of  a  fleet,  to  be  shot  forth  at  any 
target  after  command  of  the  sea  has  been  secured,  and  a  home 
defence  army  to  protect  our  hearths  from  raids  by  an  enemy. 
The  nation  ow^es  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  in  and 
out  of  season,  struggled  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy ; 
it  should  also  remember  in  gratitude  the  splendid  service  w^hich 
Lord  Haldane  rendered  in  reorganising  our  military  forces. 
But  for  Lord  Haldane’s  patriotic  services  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  the  Army  might  have  remained  in  the  chaotic 
condition  in  which  it  emerged  from  the  South  African  war. 
But  for  Lord  Haldane’s  insight  into  British  character  and 
prophetic  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  future,  the  Volunteers 
would  have  continued  to  be  little  better  than  a  mob  of  amateur 
soldiers.  When  at  the  urgent  request,  so  it  has  always  been 
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reported,  oi'  the  late  lung  Edward,  Lord  Haldane  undertook  the 
thankless  task  oi  reorganising  the  military  forces  of  the  nation, 
he  set  about  a  service  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  the  advantages 
of  which  we  reaped  when  the  crisis  came  last  month.  The  military 
authorities,  thanks  to  the  strenuous  work  carried  forward  during 
liie  years  of  peace,  were  able  to  face  the  emergency  calmly  and 
coulidently.  A  few  simple  orders,  and  an  Expeditionary  Force 
was  ready  to  be  moved  over  sea  directly  the  Navy  could  give 
guarantee  of  safe  transport.  Only  a  few  months  before,  Field- 
.vlarshal  Earl  Eoberts  had  declared  “We  have  no  Army.”  The 
Army  which  we  had  not  got  exercised,  if  we  may  believe  French 
statements,  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of  military  events  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Lord  Haldane  must  be  regarded  as 
the  creator  of  the  Territorial  Force,  a  fully  equipped  voluntary 
Army  for  home  defence.  This  organisation  on  the  eve  of  the 
war  was  described  by  a  “  Stall  Officer,”  in  a  brochure  which 
enjoyed  considerable  circulation,  as  “a  sham”  and  “a  farce.” 
When  war  was  declared,  all  the  gibes  and  jeers  were  hushed,  and 
nothing  contributed  more  to  the  sense  of  security  throughout  the 
country  than  the  ease  with  which  this  citizen  force  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  was  mobilised  and  placed  on  a  war  footing  at 
full  strength,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  officers  and  men  who 
had  completed  their  engagements  but  at  once  rejoined.  The 
emergency  which  Lord  Haldane  had  suggested  in  his  famous 
reform  speeches  found  England  prepared. 

Any  nation,  and  particularly  a  maritime  nation,  if  it  decides 
lo  light  must  fight  with  all  its  weapons,  warlike  and  economic. 
In  the  history  of  the  British  people  nothing  is  more  consoling  as 
an  indication  of  courage  and  vitality  and  business  method  than  the 
way  in  which  the  civil  population  were  prepared  in  advance  to 
support  the  naval  and  military  forces.  The  groundwork  of  a  war 
organisation  had  been  created,  owing  largely  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  foresight,  at  a  time  when  men  talked  only  of  peace. 
What  was  the  result?  Before  the  declaration  of  war  a  number 
of  precautionary  measures  were  taken  without  causing  panic  or 
commotion  by  all  the  departments  of  State — the  Admiralty,  the 
War  Office,  the  Treasury,  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Post  Office,  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  others.  In  less  than  a 
week  from  the  first  shock,  which  was  calculated  to  produce  panic  in 
a  great  democracy  living  upon  the  sea,  the  commercial  affairs  in  the 
great  cities  and  towns  of  England  began  to  resume  their  normal 
condition.  Without  excitement  or  the  slightest  signs  of  con¬ 
fusion,  every  department  of  State  took  up  its  war  burden,  and 
without  delay  orders  issued  forth  mobilising  the  nation  in  support 
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of  its  fighting  arm.  For  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years  the 
British  people  were  confronted  with  war  by  land  and  sea,  and  a 
war  which  in  prospect  had  defied  imagination  in  its  probable 
horrors,  and  they  remained  undismayed. 

The  secret  of  our  preparedness  is  to  be  traced  to  the  patient 
labours  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  its  Sub-Com¬ 
mittees,  and  its  small  permanent  staff  directed  by  Captain  Maurice 
Hankey,  C.B,,  the  successor  to  Bear- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ottley, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  organisation  which  enabled  us  to 
face  war  in  calm  confidence.^  This  body  has  been  the  great 
advisory  organisation  of  the  British  Government  in  matters  of 
defence,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  co-ordination  of  all  our 
communal  activity  so  as  to  render  us  fit  to  stand  the  strain  of  war. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  notable  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  gave  the  nation  some  conception  of  the  character  of 
one  aspect  of  the  work  which  was  then  being  quietly  per¬ 
formed  by  this  small  body,  unrecognised,  though  it  is,  in  our 
Constitution,  and  regarded,  as  it  has  been  since  its  birth,  with 
no  Utile  suspicion  and  distrust.  Mr.  Asquith  related  that  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  had  appointed  what  was  styled 
“a  sub-committee  for  the  co-ordination  of  departmental  action  at 
the  outbreak  of  war.”  Describing  this  particular  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  Mr.  Asquith  added  : — 


“This  sub-committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  principal  permanent 
ofi&cials  of  the  various  Departments  of  State,  has,  after  many  months  of 
continuous  labour,  compiled  a  War-Book.  We  call  it  a  War-Book — and  it 
is  a  book  which  definitely  assigns  to  each  Department — not  merely  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  but  the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  every  Department  of  the  State — its  responsibility  for  action  under  every 
head  of  war  policy.  The  Departments  themselves,  in  pursuance  of  the  in¬ 
structions  given  by  the  War-Book,  have  drafted  all  the  proclamations. 
Orders  in  Council,  letters,  telegrams,  notices,  and  so  forth,  which  can  be 
foreseen.  Every  possible  provision  has  been  made  to  avoid  delay  in  setting 
in  force  the  machinery  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  taking  place.  It  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  make  this  Committee  permanent  in  order  that 
these  war  arrangements  may  be  constantly  kept  up-to-date.” 

When  the  cataclysmistic  war  did  come,  we  were  not  unready. 
The  War  Book  had  been  revised  from  month  to  month ;  it  had 
only  to  be  opened  and  action  taken  on  the  lines  specified.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  the  various  officials  in  the  dozen  or  so  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  concerned  to  turn  to  the  War  Book  and  the 
proclamations.  Orders  in  Council,  letters  and  telegrams  flowed 

(1)  “It  costs  the  country,”  so  the  Prime  Minister  has  stated,  “very  little 
more  than  £5,000  (a  year)  in  salaries  and  expenses.” 
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forth  as  from  automatic  macliines.  Owing  to  this  businesslike 
procedure,  confidence  was  soon  established,  and  the  British  people, 
convinced  by  decisive  acts,  that  every  conceivable  eventuality  had 
been  foreseen  and  provided  for,  were  able  to  reap  all  the  blessings 
which  sea  power  confers  upon  an  island  kingdom  which  is  the 
nerve  centre  of  a  maritime  Empire. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Germany,  by  the 
influence  of  the  British  fleet-in -being,  was  divorced  from  the 
colonial  possessions,  on  which  she  had  set  such  store  ;  her  shipping 
was  captured  or  frightened  off  the  seas  ;  her  oversea  supplies  of  food 
and  raw  material — so  essential  to  her  economic  health,  and  never 
more  essential  than  when  engaged  in  war — were  cut  off.  Though 
not  a  gun  was  fired  on  board  a  British  battleship,  nor  a  torpedo 
sent  hissing  from  its  tube,  the  influence  of  British  sea  power  was 
immediately  effective,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  challenge, 
sealing  the  North  Sea,  commanding,  in  association  with  the 
French  Fleet,  the  Mediterranean,  and  holding  dominion  over  all 
the  ocean  highways  of  the  world.  Within  less  than  a  week  the 
British  people  were  presented  with  an  impressive  picture  of  the 
silent  pressure  of  sea  power.  As  the  British  Army  of  nearly 
400,000  men  was  placed  on  a  war  footing,  and  the  Territorial 
Force,  a  quarter  of  a  million  strong,  was  embodied,  not  a  word 
was  heard  of  the  peril  of  invasion.  The  nation  had  faith  in  the 
Fleet.  As  the  Dominions  turned  to  the  task  of  preparing  to 
support  the  Mother  Country,  they  were  embarrassed  by  no  fear 
of  aggression  from  over-seas.  From  end  to  end  of  the  Empire  it 
was  realised  in  the  hour  of  supreme  crisis  that  we  were  a  people 
who  lived  on  and  by  the  sea,  and  that  we  could  do  no  other  than 
place  reliance  on  the  squadrons  and  flotillas  under  the  White 
Ensign. 

No  one  can  prophesy  the  course  of  future  events,  but  in 
facing  the  stupendous  issues  which  have  to  be  decided,  we 
have  at  least  the  consoling  satisfaction  that,  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles  thrust  in  its  path  of  duty  by  idealists  with  their  heads  in 
the  air  and  pacificists  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  the  nation 
was  not  caught  unready  when  the  great  emergency  arose.  The 
arbitrament  of  war  was  forced  upon  us  because  the  enemy  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  we  were  dominated  by  a  school  of  thought 
he  despised,  and  that  w^hen  the  crisis  came  we  should  sell  our 
honour  across  the  counter,  so  as  to  avoid  a  war  which  cannot  pay. 
Before  the  struggle  is  over,  everyone  in  these  islands  wall  assuredly 
realise  the  truth  that  battleships  are  cheaper  than  battles. 

All  men,  irrespective  of  party,  will  pay  homage  to  the  man, 
above  all  others,  whose  keen  foresight,  cool  judgment,  and  level- 
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headedness  contributed  to  enable  us  to  face  the  blows  of  Fate 
with  calm  courage.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Asquith 
the  task  of  preparation  was  carried  forward  when  most  people 
believed  peace  was  assured.  Whatever  the  issue,  the  British 
people  will  never  forget  the  services  of  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
the  leader  of  a  great  democratic  party,  who  proved  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  War  Ministers  the  nation  has  ever  honoured. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  CYMEY. 


My  dear  Cousins,  1  have  come  with  a  message,  and  have  brought 
my  missive  myself,  availing  myself  of  our  cousinship,  for  the 
Irish  and  the  Welsh  are  cousins,  first  cousins,  and  like  all  cousins 
we  have  alternately  hated  and  loved.  We  have  made  war  on 
each  other ;  the  Gael  has  harried  the  Cymry  and  the  Cymry  the 
Gael,  and  of  your  harrying  of  us  I  became  aware  in  my  peram¬ 
bulator  ;  for  over  against  my  house  are  the  island  castles  that 
Welshmen  built  on  Lough  Carra  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Castle 
Island,  the  fortress  that  faces  my  house,  was  built  by  William 
Barrett  himself,  William  Fion  (i.e.,  the  Fair).  Barrett  probably 
landed  somewhere  on  the  west  coast  and  came  up  between  the 
great  gaps  between  Slieve  Cairn  and  Slieve  Louan,  and  William’s 
party  of  Welshmen  were  followed  by  other  Welshmen — the 
Cusacks,  the  Petits,  and  the  Brownes ;  and  these  in  time  fell  out 
with  the  Barretts  and  a  great  battle  w'as  fought,  the  battle  of 
^loyne,  in  1281,  in  which  William  Barrett  was  killed.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  defeat,  the  Barretts  held  the  upper  hand  in  the 
district  of  Tyrawley  for  many  a  year ;  and  the  story  is  still  current 
in  Mayo  that  when  they  sent  their  steward  to  collect  rents,  the 
Lynotts,  who  did  not  like  to  be  paying  rent  any  more  than  the 
Irish  of  to-day  like  it,  threw  him  into  a  well.  To  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  steward  the  Barretts  assembled  an  armed 
force,  and,  after  having  defeated  the  Lynotts  and  capturing 
many  of  them,  they  offered  the  prisoners  two  forms  of 
mutilation — to  be  blinded  or  castrated.  The  Lynotts,  after 
having  taken  counsel  with  their  wise  men,  chose  blindness ; 
for  blind  men  could  have  sons,  and  these  would  doubtless  one 
day  revenge  the  humiliation  that  was  being  passed  upon  them. 
A  horrible  story  it  is,  for  when  their  eyes  had  been  thrust  out 
with  needles  the  Lynotts  were  led  to  a  causeway,  and  those  who 
crossed  the  stepping-stones  without  stumbling  were  taken  back  to 
have  the  needles  thrust  into  their  eyes  again. 

The  story  rambles  on,  the  Lynotts  plotting  how  they  can  be 
revenged  on  the  Barretts ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  it 
further ;  enough  of  it  has  been  told  to  show  that  our  histories 
have  been  intermingled  from  the  earliest  times.  But  let  it  be 
said,  and  at  once,  that  it  is  not  interest  in  our  ancestry  and  wars 
that  has  inspired  this  epistle.  I  am  interested  in  you  because 
you  have  a  language ;  the  literature  you  have  written  in  your 
language  T  cannot  read ;  T  am  interested  in  the  Welsh  language 
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as  a  musician  is  interested  in  a  musical  instrument,  as  I  was 
interested  in  the  Irish  language  twelve  years  ago,  when  mv  old 
friend  Edw’ard  Martyn  told  me  it  was  going  to  be  revived.  I 
was  moved  then  as  now  to  indite  an  epistle  ;  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  my  first  and  second  epistle  to  the  Celtic  races  were 
written  are  very  similar.  Irish  plays  were  going  to  be  performed 
in  Dublin,  and  the  journey  over  yonder  was  as  agreeable  as 
my  journey  to  Cardiff ;  my  travelling  companions  to  Dublin  being 
Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats.  In  the  pauses  of  our  conversation  I 
added  sentence  after  sentence  to  my  epistle,  for  unlike  any  other 
Irishman,  living  or  dead,  I  have  never  made  a  speech.  Some  of 
that  epistle  is  rememberable  :  “  A  language  that  has  not  been  much 
written  in  is  a  new  language,  for  it  is  the  pen  that  wears  out  a 
language — not  the  poet’s,  but  the  journalist’s.  .  .  .  The  Latin 
language  produced  a  literature  and  died  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
became  a  medium  for  theology  rather  than  poetry ;  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Italy  changed  her  language  ;  the  new  language 
produced  a  new  literature ;  but  Greece  did  not  change  her  lan¬ 
guage,  and  no  new  literature  sprang  up  in  Greece.”  I  cried  out 
to  Yeats,  I  could  not  do  else,  so  impressed  w^as  I  by  the  idea  that 
had  broken  suddenly  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  and  began  to 
ask  myself  if  the  English  language  were  not  going  the  way  of  the 
Latin  language,  referring  my  thoughts  to  Lady  Gregory  as  they 
came  to  me,  and  appealing  to  Yeats  for  words.  But  we  arrived  too 
late  in  Dublin !  Ireland  had  lost  her  language  a  hundred  years 
before,  and  one  of  the  speakers  said,  at  the  luncheon  given  to  us 
by  the  Irish  Literary  Society  :  “If  O’Connell  had  held  up  his  hand 
and  said,  ‘  Let  us  speak  Irish,’  the  Irish  language  would  have 
been  saved.”  The  speaker  spoke  truly,  but  apparently  his  thought 
stopped  there.  He  omitted  to  say  that  O’Connell  was  a  Catholic, 
and  probably  forgot  that  the  bias  of  the  good  Catholic  is  for 
Ijatin,  which  is  only  natural,  since  transubstantiation  is  impos¬ 
sible,  or  very  nearly,  in  any  language  but  Latin  ;  perhaps  I  should 
include  Greek.  “So  why  should  we  bother  about  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage?”  has  always  been  the  feeling  of  Boman  priests,  latent  or 
expressed,  and  rank  hostility  to  the  beautiful  Irish  Bible.  It  re¬ 
minds  them  of  the  Deformation.  All  our  misfortunes  go  back  to 
the  Reformation,  which  Ireland  refused  to  accept,  thereby  losing 
her  chance  of  obtaining  a  national  religion.  She  need  not  have 
accepted  English  Protestantism ;  it  was  open  to  her  to  invent  a 
Protestantism  of  her  own ;  variety  is  the  genius  of  Protestantism, 
and  Protestantism  says  :  “Read  the  Bible  and  enough  for  your 
need  will  be  revealed  to  you.”  So  every  Protestant  invents  a 
religion  out  of  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Protestants  are  more  literary  than  Catholics  ;  each  man  is  snffi- 
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cient  unto  himself.  Protestantism  is  in  all  languages ;  Romanism 
is  in  a  language  that  was  worn  out  in  the  fifth  century.  Every¬ 
thing  wears  out ;  an  old  piano  tinkles^  the  horn  becomes  hoarse, 
and  despite  care  and  varnish  the  wood  of  the  violin  yields  at  last. 
Everything  is  climatic ;  Buddhism  thrives  in  the  East,  Moham¬ 
medanism  in  the  South-East,  Christianity  in  the  West ;  language, 
too,  is  climatic,  a  language  is  expressive  and  beautiful  in  the 
country  that  produced  it.  But  as  soon  as  a  language  passes  beyond 
its  natural  frontier  it  weakens,  disintegrates,  decays;  Asiatics 
cannot  express  themselves  in  English,  and  what  we  say  in 
French  is  not  worth  saying.  The  thought  that  sustains  a 
book  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  book ;  a  thought  is  common 
property ;  but  the  words  belong  to  the  writer,  and  he  cannot 
be  dispossessed  of  his  verbal  beauty  any  more  than  a  sculptor  and 
painter  can  be  robbed  of  their  surfaces.  I  will  dare  to  guess  that 
you  have  heard  somebody  saying,  and  with  much  pomp,  that  if 
Wales  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  England  it  will  be  in  English, 
and  not  in  Welsh ;  but  is  not  everybody’s  message  to  himself 
rather  than  to  his  cousin ;  is  it  not  rather  our  business  to  escape 
from  influence  rather  than  to  court  influence  ?  and  now  more  than 
ever  since  railway  trains  and  steamboats  have  brought  all  nations 
together,  making  the  world  alike? 

Not  to  be  like  others,  to  have  no  fellows  beyond  your  frontiers, 
should  henceforth  be  your  aim.  But  we  can  escape  from  fellows 
only  by  conquering  our  lust  for  knowledge,  by  refusing  to  be 
educated  and  deliberately  cultivating  ignorance.  It  is  only  by 
remaining  ignorant  of  much  that  we  can  retain  ourselves.  Ah ! 
yes,  educate  yourselves,  but  be  not  educated.  Believe  that  the 
kingdom  is  within  you  and  not  without  your  frontiers.  To  have  a 
frontier  you  must  have  a  language.  Believe  that ;  take  it  from 
me,  my  one  and  only  certitude,  in  a  world  of  change.  But  we 
only  change  our  superficial  selves,  our  mental  skins ;  T  am  what 
I  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  have  come  to  Cardiff  on  the 
same  errand  as  T  went  to  Dublin  for.  Cardiff,  it  appears,  is 
yielding  to  English  influence ;  Welsh  is  retiring  before  a 
language  that  will  soon  be  the  business  gibberish  of  the  w’orld. 
The  death  of  a  language  affects  me.  Is  Welsh  going  to  die? 
In  Cardiff  Welsh  is  understood,  but  not  spoken,  especially  in 
Society.  The  language  is  dying  in  Cardiff,  so  T  am  told,  and 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  once  a  language  is  dead  it  is  vain  to 
indulge  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight 
in  Dublin  in  1900  to  see  the  people  trying  to  learn  their  language 
in  school,  out  of  books,  grammars,  and  dictionaries,  and  it  was 
pathetic  to  hear  them  say  :  “We  have  learned  to  read  Irish,  but 
there  is  nothing  for  ns  to  read  in  Irish  !  “  On  inquiry  I  found 
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^that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  Bible — of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments ;  and  hearing  that  the  Irish  Bible  is  a  beautiful 
book,  comparing  very  favourably  with  the  English  and  Welsh 
translations,  I  advocated  a  general  distribution  of  Bibles,  but 
was  soon  reminded  that  the  Irish  Bible  was  the  work  of 
Protestant  hands  and  therefore  could  not  be  read  by  Catholics. 
So  I  bethought  myself  of  a  translation  of  some  great  classic 
masterpiece,  and  offered  to  share  expenses  with  Edward  Martyn 
for  a  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  into  Irish.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  announcement  made  than  an  outcry  was  raised  that  the 
text  to  be  used  was  Burton’s,  But  if  the  Gaelic  movement  was 
to  continue,  the  people  must  have  something  to  read,  and  I  wrote 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  these  w'ere  translated  into  Irish, 
but  fault  was  found  with  these  stories  by  the  Catholic  newspapers, 
and  a  priest  told  me  that  the  Irish  people  discovered  interest  only 
in  stories  about  miracles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  right,  and,  like  many  another  Irishman 
before  me,  I  asked  myself  if  the  Irish  were  irreparably  Catholic, 
inferior,  subaltern,  second  class,  or  if  the  advent  of  another 
St.  Paul  would  redeem  the  Irish  race ;  a  problem  that  may  be 
debated  for  a  long  time  without  a  clear  conclusion  being  arrived 
at ;  sufi&ce  it  to  say  that  there  was  no  Paul  in  Ireland  in  1900 ; 
a  Peter  was  the  best  we  could  do  in  1900  in  the  w’ay  of  an  Apostle. 
Dr.  Hyde  was  then,  and  doubtless  still  is,  the  spit  of  that  timid 
fellow  who  would  never  take  sides,  who  was  always  for  being  in 
agreement  with  both  sides,  bow^ever  different  the  views  were — 
a  policy  which  generally  ends  in  pleasing  nobody.  And  here  ends 
my  account  of  our  attempt  to  revive  the  Irish  language.  I  have 
set  it  down  here  for  your  guidance,  my  dear  cousins.  You 
have  your  language  to-day,  but  to-morrow  it  may  have  passed 
out  from  the  towns  to  the  villages,  as  Irish  did.  As  soon  as  that 
happens  revivalists  will  start  up  and  beseech  you  not  to  allow 
the  language  to  perish,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  it  out 
of  the  villages  back  to  the  towns ;  it  will  fade  and  disappear  like 
a  dream.  Yon  have  your  language  ;  you  all  speak  and  write  Welsh, 
and  Welsh,  unlike  Irish,  has  given  birth  to  a  modern  literature; 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  a  poet  was  writing  poems  in 
Welsh  as  beautiful  as — I  asked  Kuno  Meyer  to  name  an  English 
poet,  and  he  mentioned  one  of  our  great  poets — Coleridge.  But 
I  have  been  told  that  Welsh  is  not  written  and  spoken  as  generally 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  you  have  no  great  poet. 
That  you  will  say  is  not  your  fault ;  however  great  our  necessity, 
a  great  poet  will  not  arise  at  our  bidding.  True  enough,  but  you 
can  never  have  a  great  poet  again  in  Wales  if  you  do  not  keep 
the  language  alive  for  him.  It  is  said  that  you  will  soon  have  a 
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Parliament;  if  the  first  Act  passed  by  your  Parliament  be  that 
all  debates  shall  be  conducted  in  Welsh,  my  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Parliaments  will  need  to  be  reconsidered.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  you  would  like  to  have  it  in  Cardiff  rather  than  in 
Carnarvon.  If  that  be  so,  begin  to  prepare  your  Welsh 
at  once,  and  one  of  the  best  ways  of  studying  Welsh  will 
be  to  turn  to  the  old  literature  and  to  attend  the  Welsh 
theatre  that  is  being  offered  to  you  now  by  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden,  a  Welshman,  or  of  Welsh  ancestry,  as  his  name  Ellis 
affirms,  of  innate  Welsh  sympathies  born  and  bred  in  the  bone, 
as  myself  can  testify.  When  we  met  twelve  years  ago,  he  was 
then  a  young  man — not  more  than  three-and-twenty — and  the  first 
plays  and  poems  he  showed  me  were  on  Welsh  subjects.  Since 
those  days  his  interest  in  Wales  and  the  Welsh  people  has  in¬ 
creased.  He  can  speak  Welsh  ;  he  can  write  it,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  will  know  it  as  many  among  us  know  French  and  German  ; 
Welsh  will  become  to  him  a  sort  of  step-language.  He  may  write 
a  play  in  Welsh.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  theatre  that  he  offers 
you  comes  out  of  his  heart ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  all  his  sympathies, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  take  it  and  make  a  success  of  it.  As  he  has 
said  to  you,  there  is  one  thing  that  a  theatre  cannot  do  without — 
an  audience.  Be  his  audience,  and  make  him  proud  of  you  and 
of  the  original  step  he  has  taken,  for  it  is  of  a  surety  an  original 
step  to  endow  a  theatre.  Men  will  give  money  to  everything  but 
a  theatre,  which  seems  odd,  for  man  can  get  better  value  for  his 
money  from  a  theatre  than  from  a  picture  gallery.  But  for 
some  hidden  reason  forty  thousand  pounds  are  instantly  forth¬ 
coming  for  bad  pictures,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  must  have 
spent  half  a  million  of  money  upon  empty  hulls,  neither  beautiful 
nor  useful,  whose  lives  are  the  briefest;  and  whose  only  merit 
is  that  they  are  not  fast  enough  to  win  an  ugly  cup.  If  half  the 
money  he  has  spent  on  yachts  had  been  spent  on  a  national 
theatre,  he  would  be  remembered,  and  I  suppose,  like  another,  he 
would  like  to  be  remembered  for  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
But  he  likes  yacht  racing;  it  amuses  him,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
why  he  spends’ money  upon  it,  for  we  all  do  what  amuses  us.  Art 
only  amuses  the  artist,  and  that  is  why  artists  help  artists.  It 
was  Liszt  who  recognised  Wagner’s  genius  soon  after  he  wrote 
Tannhduser ,  and  gave  him  money  and  pianos  till  he  met 
the  King  of  Bavaria ;  and  long  after  Liszt  helped  him  not 
only  with  money,  but  with  motifs.  It  is  never  the  philistine 
that  helps  art,  but  the  artist;  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
is  willing  to  give  a  theatre  to  Wales  because  himself  is 
a  writer,  and  no  mean  one,  as  yourselves  know.  You 
have  seen  one  of  his  plays — The  Death  of  Llewellyn — you  act  it 
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in  English,  you  act  it  in  Welsh.  And  he  has  written  a 
trilogy — three  Welsh  operas  dealing  with  your  national  legends- 
the  first  of  these  was  produced  last  year,  and  the  second  was 
produced  a  few  w-eeks  ago  in  Drury  Lane.  He  has  also  written 
a  play  entitled  Lanval,  which  was  acted  some  years  ago,  and 
was  approved  by  criticism  generally,  and  accepted  as  a  very 
reasonable  play  in  blank  verse.  His  play  Heraclius  wdll  be 
'given  one  of  these  days,  and  if  is  because  he  has  written  these 
plays  that  he  was  inspired  to  help  other  men  to  write  plays. 
It  is  always  the  artist  that  helps  art. 

The  idea  of  this  theatre  that  has  come  to  you  is  familiar  to 
me,  for  in  the  days  when  I  used  to  come  over  from  Ireland  and 
stay  at  Seaford  House  I  used  to  confide  to  Lord  Howard  all  my 
plans  for  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language,  and  one  of  my  plans 
was  a  travelling  theatre ;  my  plan  had  come  dowm  to  me  from 
Goethe,  who,  when  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  whereby 
the  German  language  might  be  established  in  Poland,  answered ; 
“The  best  way  to  interest  a  people  in  a  language  is  through  the 
theatre.  Everybody,”  he  said,  “is  interested  in  the  theatre.  And 
it  is  not  necessary,”  he  added,  “that  the  plays  should  be  very 
literary — small  homely  plays  will  do  better.”  Whether  Goethe’s 
plan  for  popularising  the  German  language  in  Poland  was  adopted 
I  don’t  know,  but  it  was  not  adopted  in  Ireland,  and  for  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  and  nine  foolish  reasons  that  prevail  in 
Peterish  countries.  The  Gaelic  League  proved  as  stubborn  as 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and  after  a  great  meeting  the  scribes 
protested  that  they  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  league  unless 
adequate  chaperons  were  provided  for  the  ladies  taking  part  in 
these  entertainments.  But  an  idea  never  dies ;  it  is  crushed  in 
one  place  to  break  out  in  another,  and  Goethe’s  idea  has  come  to 
birth  in  Wales,  and  with  your  appreciation  and  support  and  good¬ 
will,  it  will  be  developed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Goethe — a  little 
company  of  strolling  players  acting  small  and  unpretentious  plays. 
The  first  tour  has  been  arranged  for  a  short  period,  and  I  think 
Lord  Howard  has  been  well  advised  to  set  a  time  ’imit  on  the 
first  tour,  for  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  tour 
you  will  consider  his  propaganda  and  decide  whether  you  will 
give  it  your  support.  Once  again  I  will  quote  him  :  “One  thing 
a  theatre  cannot  do  without  is  an  audience.”  Give  him  audiences 
and  his  company  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  Welsh  race 
and  the  Welsh  language  and  the  Welsh  genius.  Lord 
Howard’s  theatre  wdll  give  everybody  who  has  written  a 
play  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  play  acted ;  a  French 
proverb  runs:  “C’est  V occasion  qui  fait  le  rang”;  we  may 
adapt  it  to  our  circumstances,  and  say  it  is  opportunity 
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that  makes  the  play.  It  is  impossible  to  act  all  plays  that  are 
written ;  but  1  think  that  Lord  Howard’s  company  of  players 
practically  guarantees  that  anyone  who  writes  a  meritorious  play 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  acted.  If  his  strolling  players 
should  prove  a  success,  Lord  Howard  may  he  tempted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  he  should. 
A  small  travelling  theatre  will  awaken  interest  in  the  Welsh 
language  and  will  tempt  people  to  read  Welsh,  unless  Goethe 
be  a  fool,  more  than  a  dozen  universities.  But  the  play  does 
not  comprise  all  literature ;  if  the  Welsh  language  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  books  written  in  the  very  best  possible  Welsh  are 
necessary.  You  are  Bible  readers,  the  Welsh  Bible  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  English,  and  the  Welsh  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  set  a  high  standard ;  it  is  for  you 
to  live  up  to  it ;  and  the  way  to  live  up  to  it  is  to  go  on  writing 
Welsh,  trying  all  the  time  to  write  w^ell — to  write  well  is  the  main 
point ;  and  the  best  way  to  write  well  is  to  translate.  Translation 
is  a  more  difficult  art  than  original  writing ;  we  learn  to  use  our 
language  better  by  writing  out  another  man’s  thoughts  than  our 
own,  for  if  w^e  write  out  our  own  thoughts  we  select  thoughts  for 
transcription  that  we  can  express  easily.  Original  writing  does  not 
enlarge  our  vocabulary  like  translation  ;  an  admirable  translator  is 
alw^ays  seeking  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary.  Do  not  believe  the 
current  folly  that  translation  dies  and  original  writing  lives ;  the 
German  of  the  man  who  translated  Shakespeare  will  be  read  when 
the  German  of  many  original  writers  is  forgotten.  Translation  is 
more  amusing  than  original  work,  for  the  pleasure  of  literature 
is  not  in  devising  dramatic,  picturesque,  or  sentimental  incidents, 
but  in  running  words  together  in  such  a  way  that  music  arises 
out  of  the  words.  The  translator  is  free  from  the  misery  of 
composition ;  writing  for  him  is  an  unraixed  blessing,  and  therefore 
a  translation  should  exceed  the  original  for  verbal  beauty.  Some 
translations,  our  Bible  and  our  Rabelais,  and  many  of  our 
Tudor  translations,  exceed  in  beauty  the  originals  that  inspired 
them.  But  translation,  like  the  other  arts,  has  been  going 
down  in  the  world,  as  I  discovered  in  Dublin,  when  some  friends 
of  mine  began  to  read  Rousseau’s  Confessions  through  thick  clouds 
of  very  mercenary  English  that  let  through  none  of  Rousseau’s 
genius.  “Translate  a  few  pages  and  we  shall  understand 
better,”  my  friends  said  to  me,  and  T  consented,  little 
thinking  that  these  pages  would  mean  a  week’s  labour.  The 
first  sentence  was  difficult,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  turn 
the  second  into  English  ;  “Je  sens  mon  cceur  et  je  connais 
les  hommes.”  One  of  the  translators  rendered  this  sentence  : 
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“I  know  men  and  have  studied  mankind.”  Another  translator 
rendered  it  :  “I  feel  my  heart  and  know  mankind.”  A  third 
translator  had  it  :  ‘‘I  know  my  heart  and  I  know  men.”  It  is 
obvious  to  everybody  that  all  these  renderings  are  inferior  to  the 
original,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  put  English  words  on  :  “  Je  sens 
mon  cceur  et  je  connais  les  hommes.”  A  sentence  as  simple,  as 
intense  and  curt  as  Rousseau’s  was  sought  in  vain  :  in  my  walks 
in  tramcars,  when  I  sat  with  my  friends  in  the  evening  I  was 
translating.  But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  week  that  I  sprang 
out  of  bed  crying  ;  “I  have  a  heart  and  know-  men  !  ”  My  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  as  good  as  the  original,  but  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
the  English  language  can  give.  Another  phrase  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late  is  the  celebrated  phrase  which  many  believe  to  be  in  the 
Bible,  but  which  is  part  of  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  :  “God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  Sterne  does  not  give  this 
'phrase  as  his  own ;  he  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  half-witted 
girl  whom  he  met  on  the  roadside  in  France.  The  original  phrase 
was  therefore  in  French,  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  anything 
as  good  in  French  as  Sterne’s  English.  “  Dieu  adoucit  le  vent  en 
faveur  de  Vagneau  tondu  ”  is  correct,  but  dreadfully  commonplace; 
so  commonplace  that  even  the  most  mercenary  translator  would 
hesitate  before  committing  it  to  paper.  He  would  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  a  more  literal  rendering,  and  I  can  imagine 
him  saying  to  himself  :  ”  ‘  tempbre  le  vent  ’  is  neater,  but  is  it 
correct  French  ?  ”  If  he  had  time  to  look  in  the  dictionary  he 
would  find  that  “  Dieu  tempbre  le  vent  ”  is  possible  French— diffi¬ 
cult,  erudite,  far-fetched,  but  still  possible.  His  difficulties  would 
not  end  here.  What  preposition  should  follow  ^'temphe  ”?  “Dieu 
temper e  le  vent  d,  Vagneau  tondu”  is  a  pretty  phrase,  but  the 
French  is  doubtful ;  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  French 
girl  expressed  a  thought  that  has  become  part  of  our  language.  As 
likely  as  not  in  the  phrase  that  I  suggested  first,  that  common¬ 
place  French,  “Dieu  adoucit  le  vent  en  faveur  de  Vagneau  tondu." 
If  that  were  the  phrase,  then,  and  it  couldn’t  have  been  else, 
Sterne  the  translator  becomes  the  original  writer,  for  it  was  he 
who  created  the  beauty  and  the  poor  original  writer  who  suggested 
the  idea  remains  unknown.^ 

An  idea  is  mine  to-day,  it  is  yours  to-morrow,  the  day  after 

(1)  As  I  said  these  words  a  man  sitting  in  the  front  rows  of  the  stalls  cried, 
“Tres  hten,  tree  bienf”  And  the  accent  with  which  he  said  the  words  told 
unmistakably  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  “He  will  speak  to  me,”  I  said,  “on 
the  subject  of  the  lost  French  proverb.”  And,  sure  enough,  as  soon  as  my 
lecture  was  finished,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  advanced  to  meet  me.  The 
moment  was  not  very  favourable  for  the  search  for  a  better  phrase  than 
“adoucit  le  rent”  but  he  confessed,  as  the  crowd  surged  round  us,  that  for 
the  moment  he  could  not  think  of  any  other — “Calme  le  vent,  feut-etre? 
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to-morrow  it  belongs  to  the  whole  world ;  but  a  beautiful  sentence 
is  always  the  property  of  him  who  made  it.  I  would  have  young 
Welshmen  imitate  Sterne,  who  took  a  forgotten  French  proverb 
and  made  it  immortal.  I  would  have  them  remember  that  the 
(jermaii  who  translated  Shakespeare  wdll  be  read  when  the  German 
of  original  writers  in  German  is  forgotten.  Andrew  Lang  is  another 
such  immortal ;  all  his  original  writing  will  perish — has  perished 
already,  but  he  will  be  remembered,  for  he  translated  Theocritus. 
Now,  why  shouldn’t  some  Welsh  writers  commit  themselves  to 
memory  through  translation  and  thereby  acquire  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and  furnish  their  countrymen 
with  examples  of  beautiful  Welsh.  Beautiful  Welsh  is  the  need 
of  to-day,  and  it  will  be  the  need  of  to-morrow  ;  if  the  language  is 
to  be  preserved,  somebody  must  write  in  it  beautifully.  Only  the 
languages  that  have  been  written  in  beautifully  remain ;  the  spoken 
language  passes  away  like  the  dust  on  the  road,  and  Welshmen 
have  to-day  an  opportunity  of  writing  beautifully,  for  Welsh  has 
not  been  corrupted  by  journalists.  The  Welsh  language  is  at  once 
an  old  and  a  new  language,  and  if  I  may  end  where  I  began 
I  would  compare  the  English  language  to  a  coat  that  has  been 
worn  by  so  many  people  and  in  so  many  different  weathers, 
clement  and  inclement,  that  it  is  green  with  age  and  threadbare 
at  the  seams.  Pater  said  that  one  must  write  in  English  as  if 
it  were  a  dead  language ;  and  Stevenson  picked  his  way,  avoiding 
stereotyped  phrases  with  great  ingenuity,  but  he  did  not  write 
like  the  elder  writers,  spontaneously,  easily,  carelessly.  When 
we  write  in  English  we  think  in  one  language — the  language  of 
the  street — and  translate  into  another  language.  “Oh,  ye 

The  proverb  in  question  he  had  never  heard,  yet  he  had  lived  a  great  deal  in 
the  country  in  France. 

“Lost,  no  doubt,  irreparably,”  I  said,  “for  I  have  sought  it  everywhere.” 

“I  have  got  it!  I  have  got  it!”  a  voice  cried,  and  a  florid-faced  Scotchman 
in  grey  clothes,  whirling  a  paper,  elbowed  his  way  to  us.  “I  have  got  it! 
I  have  got  it !  The  proverb !  ”  he  cried. 

“But  are  you  French?  ”  I  said. 

“No,  I  am  Scotch;  but  I  am  interested  in  languages.”  And  he  handed  us 
a  paper,  and  we  read  :  “Dieu  mcsure  le  vent  a  brebis  tondue."  The  moment 
the  words  were  said  and  seen  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  the 
proverb,  and,  despite  the  crowd,  we  discussed  Sterne’s  translation.  “God 
tempers  the  wind”  is  certainly  better  than  “Dieu  mesure  le  vent,"  for  the 
word  “tempers  ”  brings  into  the  phrase  an  idea  of  weather  and  climate.  But 
Sterne  falls  short  of  the  original  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence.  He  could 
not  write,  “God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  sheep,”  so  he  wrote,  “God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ”  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  phrase 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  substitution  of  the  word  “lamb”  for  “sheep.” 
We  do  not  shear  lambs  it  is  true  and  Sterne  might  have  said  “ewe,”  but 
he  felt  perhaps  that  a  little  false  sentiment  would  popularise  his  translation. 
If  he  did,  he  was  very  subtle;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  was  the  shivering  lamb  that  made  the  phrase  memorable. 
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foolish  Cymry !  Who  hath  bewitched  you  that  you  should  seek 
to  put  off  a  new  coat  to  put  on  an  old  one?”  If  the  English 
language  were  as  easily  written  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  it  would  still  be  better  for  Welshmen  to  write  in  their 
own  language,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  the  volume  of 
English  literature  is  so  great  that  it  is  presumptuous  folly  for 
anyone  to  think  that  he  can  add  to  it.  The  Irish  language  is 
dead ;  the  Welsh  language  is  still  alive,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  here  present — except  myself — to  try  to  keep  it  alive. 

George  Moore. 


THE  EKHOKS  AND  MISCALCULATIONS  OE  GERMAN 
DIPLOMACY. 


In  embarking  upon  war  Great  Britain  was  conscious  that  honour 
and  interest  alike  could  dictate  no  other  course,  and  that  her 
cause  was  just  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Likewise,  France  and 
Russia,  her  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente,  now  her  allies  in  the 
held  of  battle,  were  stirred  to  violent  action  by  strong  and  simple 
belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their  policy.  Thus  calmly  and 
deliberately  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth  came  to 
the  common  resolve  that  a  life  and  death  struggle  having  suddenly 
been  forced  upon  them,  the  terrible  consequences  of  universal  war 
were  preferable  to  the  awful  humiliation  and  embarrassment  that 
would  inevitably  have  attended  a  diplomatic  surrender  on  an  issue 
so  vital  as  that  raised.  While  statesmen  of  the  day  arrived 
ultimately  at  this  grave  decision  with  a  fitting  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  they  were  throughout  the  crisis  compelled  towards  this 
end  by  the  very  nature  of  swiftly  occurring  events,  which  they 
had  not  initiated  and  over  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  control. 
The  methods  pursued  by  their  opponents  so  placed  them  as  to 
leave  only  two  courses  open  :  retreat,  and  with  it  everlasting 
shame  and  effacement,  or  resort  to  the  supreme  hazard  of  the 
sword  and  with  it  the  preservation  of  untarnished  honour  at  the 
price  of  world-wide  slaughter  and  devastation.  Let  it  be  said,  to  the 
imperishable  fame  of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente,  that  never 
for  a  single  moment  was  there  doubt  or  hesitation.  With  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  crisis  there  had  loomed  up  the  immediate  and  ugly 
menace  of  force.  Thus  from  the  very  outset  it  was  sought  at 
the  pistol-point  to  intimidate  the  statesmanship  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  and  an  atmosphere  charged  with  an  almost  electric 
tension  was  instantly  created.  In  other  words,  it  was  designed  to 
deprive  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  of  the  elementary  right 
to  intervene  in  the  interests  of  peace;  to  subdue  their  influence, 
if  not  altogether  to  silence  their  voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe ; 
to  impose  upon  them  a  humiliating  reverse  in  diplomacy  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  almost  as  great  as  could  have 
been  achieved  by  war,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  established  in 
a  recognised  form  Teutonic  domination. 

No  adequate  time  was  permitted  for  the  interchange  of  views 
between  the  capitals.  So  hasty,  indeed,  were  the  actions  of  the 
Powers,  that  almost  as  soon  as  information  concerning  one  event 
had  reached  London,  another  development  had  taken  place 
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radically  changing  the  situation  for  the  worse.  At  this  supremely 
critical  period  even  the  telegraph  failed  to  provide  a  sufficiently 
rapid  means  of  communication.  Thus  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  diplomacy,  deprived  of  the  very  mechanical  facilities  necessary 
for  cohesion,  was  paralysed.  In  the  last  stages,  indeed,  diplomacy 
as  a  factor  at  all  was  virtually  in  suspense,  and  the  stricken  nations 
of  Europe,  helpless  in  the  hands  of  an  uncontrollable  fate,  drifted 
into  that  calamity  of  calamities — the  Armageddon.  One  step  had 
produced  another  with  a  deadly  precision  that  appeared  almost 
automatic  in  its  operation,  and  out  of  the  Austrian  attempt  to 
chastise  Servia  there  flared  up  in  a  hideous  night  the  conflagration 
of  Europe.  Then  it  was  seen  that  the  systems  of  alliances  and 
ententes  and  the  maintenance  of  vast  armies  and  navies,  having 
stood  the  strain  of  preserving  an  armed  peace  so  long  as  was 
humanly  possible,  were  now  to  spread  fire  and  sword  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  Strenuous  were  the  efforts  made  right  up 
to  the  last  moment  to  preserve  peace ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
viewed  now  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  since  become  known  of  the 
mad  war  lust  which  had  seized  upon  Germany,  valuable  though 
these  efforts  were  as  proving  the  sincerity  of  the  Triple  Entente, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  from  the  first  they  were  doomed  to  failure. 
So  soon  as  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  sword  was  not  to  be  un¬ 
sheathed  honour  must  be  sacrificed,  then  reluctantly,  but  with 
vigour,  the  power  of  might  was  set  in  motion.  The  tremendous 
cost  having  all  along  been  carefully  counted,  the  great  decision 
was  taken  with  almost  sublime  coolness  and  in  the  firm  conscious¬ 
ness  that,  save  the  arbitrament  of  force,  no  choice  offered  itself. 
From  that  moment  political  dissension  in  Great  Britain  ceased, 
and  the  masses,  who  throughout  the  crisis  had  maintained  a 
calm  though  expectant  demeanour,  now  exhibited  a  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  war.  It  was  evident  that  the  decision  which  the 
Government  had  arrived  at  and  Parliament  had  endorsed  was  the 
decision  of  a  united  Empire.  To  say  that  a  feeling  of  genuine 
relief  greeted  the  actual  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  is  no 
exaggeration.  At  last  the  prolonged  suspense  caused  by  the 
ruinous  rivalry  in  armaments  was  at  an  end.  The  false  peace 
maintained  for  the  past  decade — the  peace  preserved  by  frontier 
bayonets — had  been  rudely  broken.  There  was  no  lamentation, 
no  recoil.  Boldly  and  gloriously  w^as  the  destiny  of  the  Empire 
staked,  and  wdth  it  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  every  humble 
individual  within  the  Empire.  The  realisation  was  complete 
that  any  other  course  was  unthinkable.  Each  individual  in  his 
heart  felt  the  sentiment  to  w'hich  Sir  Edward  Grey  gave  eloquent 
expression  in  Parliament.  The  supreme  issues  of  the  struggle 
were  England’s  honour  and  England’s  existence,  for  each  man 
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knew  that  with  honour  sullied  England  could  no  longer  continue 
to  exist. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  I'eature  of  the  stirring  events  of 
this  period  was  the  clear  idea  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
proletariat  as  to  the  causes  which  had  produced  war.  At  one 
time  doubts  had  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  (freat  Britain’s  entente  with  France  and  Russia,  on 
the  score  that  if  ever  a  European  war  was  seriously  threatened 
the  issue  might  be  so  complicated  as  to  confuse  popular  opinion,  and 
that  consequently  if  Great  Britain’s  participation  in  hostilities 
was  not  rendered  altogether  impossible,  little  patriotic  enthusiasm 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  our  attitude  could  then  not  be 
otherwise  than  lukewarm.  The  public,  however,  has  not  been  slow 
to  appreciate  the  true  significance  of  the  issues  raised  by  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  has  been  thoroughly  understood  that  Teutonic 
assertion  sought  to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  with 
which  was  bound  up  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire.  Also 
tliere  has  been  full  recognition  that  we  owed  solemn  obligations  to 
France  which  we  could  not  shirk  without  destroying  irreparably 
our  good  name  and  reputation.  Nowhere  was  it  seriously  believed 
that  we  had  become  involved  in  war  merely  because  of  Austria’s 
dispute  with  Servia.  That  episode  was  appraised  at  its  proper 
value  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Here  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
rapid  disclosure  of  Germany’s  cynical  plans,  matured  while  piously 
professing  her  adherence  to  the  cause  of  peace,  largely  assisted 
the  public  to  make  up  its  mind.  The  flinging  about  of  impudent 
ultimatums,  the  violation  of  Belgian  territory,  the  belated 
attempts  to  suborn  British  honour — all  quickly  convinced  the 
plain-thinking  men  of  this  country  that  an  unscrupulous  foe  was 
striving  for  the  military  domination  of  Europe  and  the  diplomatic 
subjection  of  England.  It  is,  then,  because  the  masses  hold 
firmly  to  such  beliefs  that  they  have  thrown  themselves  with 
unbounded  jiatriotism  into  the  greatest  task  which  has  ever  beset 
tlie  nation.  The  thunder  of  the  cannonade  is  to  be  heard  around 
our  coasts.  It  is  our  hearths  and  homes  that  are  menaced.  The 
thrust  is  at  the  heart  of  England.  There  is  not  a  single  individual 
within  the  British  realms  whose  imagination  has  not  been  stirred 
to  its  utmost  depths  by  realisation  of  these  truths ;  and  there  are 
few  who  are  not  imbued  with  the  idea  that  war  has  been  forced 
upon  us;  that,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  war  of 
defence.  On  no  other  conditions  would  England  have  taken  the 
plunge  into  European  w'ar.  In  no  country  lias  the  Peace  Propa¬ 
ganda  made  more  headway  than  in  England.  FTere,  let  it  be 
emphasised,  allusion  is  not  made  to  the  teachings  of  the  faddist 
school.  Rather  is  it  intended  to  convey  that  the  English  people 
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intelligently  realise,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  people,  the 
madness  of  war  and,  above  all,  the  futility  of  war.  The  masses 
wished  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  their  own  schemes  of  social  salva¬ 
tion.  For  Germany  a  sincere  respect  and  admiration  was  enter¬ 
tained,  and  the  announcement  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  a  comprehensive  understanding  with  that  country  was  everv- 
where  welcomed  with  unfeigned  delight.  All  these  circumstances 
go  to  prove  that  we  have  not  sought  war  with  Germany,  and  that 
we  truly  believe  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  our  land.  Like  all  races  conscious  of  their  strength,  we  have 
patiently  endured  much  provocation.  Now  that  we  strike,  it  will 
be  with  all  the  power  at  our  command,  yet  not  with  the  least 
semblance  of  hatred  in  our  hearts.  For  we  know  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  German  people  whose  kindly  qualities  we 
respect,  and  the  German  rulers  whose  insatiable  pride  and  ambition 
have  rendered  them  not  alone  an  enemy  to  England  and  her  allies, 
but  to  all  civilisation.  What  is  true  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
people  is  substantially  true  of  France  and  Bussia  and  their  peoples. 
The  Triple  Entente,  therefore,  enters  upon  its  task  with  a  purpose 
no  less  resolute  because  free  from  all  trace  of  malice.  This 
strength  is  derived  from  the  firm  belief  that  right  is  might. 

When  we  turn  in  the  direction  of  our  enemies,  we  find  that 
they,  too,  are  confident  that  their  cause  is  just,  and  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  war  of  defence.  Has  not  the  Kaiser  declared 
that  “the  sword  is  forced  into  my  hands”?  Then,  in  making  war 
upon  Servia,  the  F^mperor  Francis  Joseph  gave  utterance  to  the 
following  remarkable  confession  of  faith  :  “In  this  solemn  hour 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  whole  significance  of  my  resolve  and 
my  resix)nsibility  before  the  Almighty.  I  have  examined  and 
weighed  everything,  and  with  a  serene  conscience  I  set  out  on 
the  path  to  which  my  duty  yxiints.”  The  venerable  Austrian 
Emperor  is  a  deeply  religious  personality.  The  cruel  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Archduke  and  his  Consort  came  as  an  overwhelming 
blow  to  a  monarch  already  weighed  down  with  a  harrowing 
sequence  of  domestic  sorrows  no  less  than  with  the  cares  of  a 
State  bitterly  divided  against  itself.  Had  he  not  understood 
that  the  path  of  duty  dictated  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  he  would  not  have  preferred  to  end  in  tranquillity  the  few 
remaining  days  left  to  him.  In  the  past  again  and  again  by  bis 
personal  intervention  he  has  saved  Europe  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  His  record,  and  all  that  was  known  of  his  character,  had 
led  the  world  to  expect  that  unless  the  safety  of  his  dominions 
were  seriously  endangered  no  act  of  his  w’onld  precipitate  the 
Armageddon.  It  is  now  plain  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
Servian  hostility  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  Dual 
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Mouarchy,  and  that  conditions  in  Europe  had  never  been,  nor 
were  they  ever  likely  to  he,  so  favourable  as  they  then  were 
to  an  instant  “day  of  reckoning.’’  Nevertheless,  at  this  stage  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  Emperor  meant  when  he 
said  that  he  had  “weighed  everything  with  a  serene  conscience.” 
Was  he  prepared  for  the  tremendous  sequel  that  followed  swiftly 
upon  his  act  in  humiliating  Servia?  Was  his  aged  conscience 
serene  in  the  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  hell  let  loose  upon 
all  the  frontiers  and  seas  of  Europe,  of  slaughter  and  destruction 
upon  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  of 
universal  upheaval,  privation,  and  sutl'ering?  The  same  questions 
may  also  well  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Kaiser ; 
but  in  his  case,  acquainted  as  all  are  with  his  impetuous  and 
dominating  character,  anything  will  be  believed.  Yet  careful 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  now  available  goes  to  show 
that  neither  Germany  nor  her  ally  Austria  was  prepared  for 
the  full  consequences  which  attended  their  move.  That  both 
were  as  ready  as  their  resources  would  permit  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  war  is  undeniable.  But  that  they  anticipated  that 
the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  would  in  common  engage  in 
hostilities  against  them  is  hardly  borne  out  by  a  temperate  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  legitimately  be 
connected  with  the  recent  crisis.  A  section  of  influential  opinion 
in  this  country  clings  to  the  picturesque  idea  that  the  Kaiser  has 
frankly  taken  upon  himself  the  mantle  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
to  his  overweening  ambition  alone  must  be  attributed  the  calamity 
which  has  overtaken  Europe.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  this 
theory,  we  feel  that  it  is  merely  setting  forth  a  fact  that  is,  so 
to  speak,  incidental,  and  not,  as  asserted,  chiefly  accountable 
for  the  widespread  state  of  war  that  now  exists.  Many  indeed 
are  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  life  and  death 
struggle  among  the  nations,  and  not  a  few  relate  to  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  resulting  from  events  which  have  long 
since  passed  into  the  pages  of  history.  There  is  here  room  for 
endless  speculation.  For  example,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Sadowa,  and  later  the  triumph  of  German  arms  over  France, 
compelled  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  seek  a  new  centre  of  gravity 
towards  the  south-east.  Hence  we  have  the  interference  of 
Austria  in  the  destiny  of  the  Slavs  and  her  abandonment  of  all 
hope  of  revenge  upon  Germany,  accompanied  by  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  which  this  change  in  policy  left— alliance  with  that  Power. 
The  significance  to  be  derived  from  this  allusion  to  the  past 
lies  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  Austria’s  recent  preoccupation 
in  South-Eastern  Europe  which  brought  Germany  into  the  arena, 
nominally  on  behalf  of  her  Ally,  though  in  fact  with  the  purpose 
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of  challenging  the  clisixisition  of  power  in  Europe.  Likewise  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  desii’e  of  France  to  avenge  1870  and  to 
recover  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  a  cause  no 
less  contributory.  Then  we  have  as  ecpially  telling  factors  in 
the  situation  the  immense  growth  and  pros[)erity  of  modern 
Germany  herself,  the  belief  entertained  by  her  masses,  no  less 
than  by  their  Monarch,  that  her  Army,  with  its  ever-victorious 
traditions,  was  invincible,  and  the  creation  of  a  great  Navv 
threatening  the  sea-power  of  England  and  anxious  to  win  renown. 
Together  with  the  consciousness  of  this  strength  there  existed 
a  realisation  that  Germany  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides ;  that 
without  literally  hacking  her  way  seawards  through  hostile  terri¬ 
tories  the  dream  of  a  colonial  Empire  on  a  magnificent  scale  could 
not  be  realised.  On  the  western  frontier  France,  implacable  in  her 
hostility,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hour  of  revenge;  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  with  her  ten  millions  of  sturdy  peasant  soldiers, 
was  Itussia,  rapidly  undergoing  the  process  of  regeneration  and 
growing  tremendously  |X)werful  with  the  passing  of  time  :  while 
the  seas  beyond  were  dominated  by  the  fleets  of  Great  Lritain. 

Some  publicists  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Kaiser  has 
brought  about  the  conflagration  in  Europe  solely  because  he 
departed  from  the  methods  of  Lismarckian  diplomacy  directed 
towards  securing  what  has  been  termed  conservative  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  embarked  upon  the  grand  task  of  creating  a  World 
Power.  Rut,  as  we  have  seen,  the  present  war  is  in  truth  part 
of  a  heritage  from  Bismarck’s  blood-and-iron  policy — a  heritage 
of  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  War  might  have  been  delayed  a  little 
longer,  or  it  might  have  been  more  restricted  in  character,  and, 
generally  speaking,  conducted  under  conditions  more  favourable 
to  the  country  had  a  ruler  of  less  impetuous  temperament  con¬ 
trolled  the  destiny  of  Germany.  But  no  matter  how  opinion  may 
differ  on  these  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  clear  that 
Imperial  Germany,  young  as  she  is  among  the  nations,  holding 
her  place  of  pride  by  reason  of  the  sway  of  the  sword,  and  so 
situated  geographically  and  ]iolitically  as  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
a  Coalition  of  hostile  Powers,  was  sooner  or  later  hound  to  put 
the  issue  to  the  test  of  war.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  see  how  in 
the  present  state  of  civilisation  her  demands  could  have  been 
satisfied  without  resort  to  war.  To  have  solved  her  imperial 
problem  peacefully  would  have  required  voluntary  sacrifices  of 
territory  on  the  part  of  her  neighbours.  Bearing  that  argument 
in  mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  statesmen  of  modern 
Germany  could  well  have  frustrated  n  hostile  Coalition  of  rival 
Powers.  Bismarck  himself,  it  may  be  assumed,  could  not  have 
averted  this  development.  For  the  Germany  of  to-day,  with  its 
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vast  population  and  industry,  is  an  infinitely  greater  entity  than 
the  Germany  of  his  times.  It  is  evident  that,  having  established 
herself  in  Central  Europe  by  the  right  of  might,  and  enjoying  all 
the  prestige  that  attends  mion  the  success  of  force,  she  could 
not  remain  indilTerent  while  her  neighbours,  whom  she  regarded 
as  weaker  than  herself,  acquired  vast  territorial  ixissessions.  The 
glamour  of  her  position,  no  less  than  the  stern  law  of  necessity, 
impelled  her  to  move  forward,  not  to  stand  still.  The  Kaiser, 
then,  is  merely  the  instrument  of  cii’cumstances,  the  expression 
of  the  many  causes  that  produced  the  Armageddon.  That  the 
grandiose  role  destiny  has  called  upon  him  to  fill  is  congenial 
to  him  is  beyond  doubt.  So  far  he  is  fulfilling  (he  part  indiffer¬ 
ently,  almost  we  had  said  clumsily,  and  on  that  account  Germany 
suffers  in  this  the  hour  of  her  supreme  crisis.  But  it  is  his 
capacity,  not  his  energy,  that  is  at  fault.  In  his  dominant, 
aggressive  character,  no  less  than  in  the  brutally  cynical  utterances 
and  acts  of  German  soldiers  and  administrators,  is  exhibited  the 
inunaturity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  its  unfitness  to  approach 
the  high-water  mark  of  civilisation  ;  while  there  is  also  to  be  seen 
here  symptomatic  manifestations  of  that  crude  vitality  which, 
existing  in  excess  over  all  legitimate  requirements,  has  swamped 
the  old  culture  of  the  land  and,  being  unable  to  find  a  natural 
outlet,  has  gone  to  swell  the  tide  of  arrogance  and  malevolence. 
Hence  on  the  part  of  Germany  the  angry  splutterings  of  her 
statesmen,  the  bullying  of  little  nations,  the  shooting  of  innocent 
civilians,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  decency 
at  a  time  when  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  noble 
qualities.  War  may  be  a  terrible  game,  but  the  Germans  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  still  an  occupation  in  which  gentlemen 
who  know  how  to  “play  the  game”  may  take  a  part.  Not 
backward  enough  to  have  the  virtues  of  simplicity  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  their  despised  neighbours,  the  Eussian  people, 
recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Germans,  retarded  by  an  iron 
bureaucracy,  are  only  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  put  science 
into  savagery  ;  to  create  the  cloak  and  mask  of  culture,  while 
neglecting  the  essential  spirit  that  vitalises  such  culture ;  to  con¬ 
struct  the  machine  of  might  while  disdaining  to  build  the  only 
foundations  upon  which  might  can  endure,  the  foundations  of 
justice  and  honour. 

Because  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  Germany  with  her  Im¬ 
perial  aims  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  seek  room  for  expansion, 
it  does  not  follow  that  her  conduct  in  provoking  a  state  of  war  from 
end  to  end  of  Europe  is  satisfactorily  explained  away.  Although 
the  guns  have  already  begun  to  speak,  we  have  yet  felt  possessed  of 
sufficient  calm  to  attempt  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  our 
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enemy.  None  the  less,  having  examined  as  conscientiously  as  is 
IKissible  in  the  circumstances  the  case  for  Germany,  vve  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  verdict  of  history  will  endorse  in  no  un¬ 
measured  terms  the  severe  condemnation  that  is  now  being  passed 
upon  her  actions  in  all  lands  throughout  the  world,  except  only  those 
where  the  German  tongue  is  s^Kiken.  From  the  first  her  position  in 
Europe  was  extraordinary  and  in  many  respects  unenviable.  Her 
I'jinpire,  as  we  have  seen,  was  consolidated  and  rendered  glorious 
largely  because  of  magnificent  victories  which  her  armies  achieved 
against  her  neighbours.  In  other  words,  unwelcomed  she  forced 
her  presence  upon  the  nations,  and  henceforth  so  asserted  herself 
as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  tranquillity  of  others.  For  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  her  ruling  classes,  led  by  the  Kaiser,  have 
placed  their  sole  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  force.  As  a  consequence 
the  mailed  fist,  with  its  accompaniment  of  shining  armour, 
became  the  emblem  of  modern  Germany.  It  so  ha))pened  that  this 
extreme  militarism  continued  to  manifest  itself  at  a  period  when 
the  feeling  was  rapidly  spreading  in  Western  Euro|X}  that  war  was 
as  unprofitable  as  it  was  barbaric.  Thus  higher  thought  began  to 
make  considerable  headway,  and  at  one  time  it  really  seemed  as 
though  the  days  were  sensibly  drawing  nearer  to  that  ideal  state 
in  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  sympathetically  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  Set  amid  this  atmosphere  of  true  progress  was 
the  obstacle  of  Germany,  with  her  feudal  faith  in  force.  Mistak¬ 
ing  for  w'eakness  the  reluctance  of  other  countries  to  embark  upon 
war,  she  did  not  hesitate  on  occasions  to  exploit  that  reluctance  to 
the  extent  of  resorting  to  methods  of  menace.  It  is  true  that  her 
material  advancement  had  been  remarkable.  Hence  everywhere 
was  to  be  seen  that  perfect  state  of  order  and  method  which 
came  in  the  end  to  be  mistaken  by  superficial  observers  for 
what  was  termed  German  superiority.  Whatever  survivals 
there  were  of  the  old  German  civilisation,  and,  as  might 
only  be  expected,  there  were  not  a  few,  these  were  literally  over- 
whelm.ed  by  the  mad  Chauvinism  that  seized  upon  the  land.  The 
spirit  that  guided  the  destiny^of  the  Empire  remained  hard  and 
mediaeval.  The  influence  of  this  crude  spirit  was  to  he  seen 
exhibited  in  many  different  directions,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
arrogance  of  diplomacy,  the  vulgar  vapourings  of  an  officially 
inspired  Press,  the  overbearing  attitude  of  the  military  caste,  and, 
not  infrequently,  in  the  self-satisfied  airs  of  the  German  bourgeois. 
Was  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  other  Powders  of  Europe 
grew  alarmed  at  the  a.ggressive  preparations  of  Germany,  and 
that,  as  a  direct  and  immediate  sequel  to  this  formidable  menace, 
there  came  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Entente.  War  with 
Germany  was  desired  neither  by  England  nor  France,  nor  yet  by 
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Kussia.  Nevertheless,  all  three  nations  were  compelled  to  prepare 
for  this  contingency,  and  it  was,  moreover,  a  contingency  which, 
as  events  have  since  proved,  was  not  at  all  remote.  If  we  pay 
due  regard  to  all  the  conditions  that  were  to  be  found  in  Europe 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  then  it  must  be  argued  that,  provided 
it  was  Germany’s  deliberate  plan  to  strike  some  day,  any  con¬ 
siderable  delay  could  only  have  diminished  her  chance  of  success. 
Acceptance  of  that  view  does  not  conflict  with  the  theory  already 
set  forth  that  she  was  unprepared  for  the  tremendous  sequel  that 
followed,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  render  her  conduct  less  blame¬ 
worthy  or  her  blunders  less  culpable. 

The  conditions  in  Europe  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  were 
solely  of  Germany’s  making.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  Triple  Entente  was  called  into  being  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Triple  Alliance.  Again  and  again 
Germany  endeavoured  to  break  up  that  compact,  but  on  each 
occasion  her  efforts  met  with  signal  failure.  In  this  respect  her 
diplomacy,  like  the  spirit  of  the  nation  itself,  was  medifcval.  It 
failed  to  realise  that  the  time  was  long  since  past  when  great 
nations  would  barter  their  friendships  for  the  consideration  of  a 
bribe.  Not  knowing  honour  herself,  she  made  the  fatal  error  of 
failing  to  reckon  upon  its  possession  by  others.  The  attempt  to 
purchase  England’s  neutrality  was  a  further  example  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  When  she  did  not  cajole,  Germany  bullied.  The 
Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908  was  a 
striking  case  in  point.  Agadir  provided  yet  another  instance. 
But  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  incident  is  of  supreme  importance, 
because,  in  reality,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
described  as  the  primary,  or  immediate,  causes  of  the  great  war. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Russia ,  weakened  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
tracted  campaign  in  the  Far  East,  from  which  she  had  only  just 
emerged,  was  compelled  to  suffer  hitter  humiliation.  Immediately, 
and  with  vigour,  she  began  to  repair  her  misfortunes,  and 
happily  success  attended  her  efforts.  The  revolutionary  element 
within  the  State  remained  quiescent,  finances  flourished,  and 
many  urgent  reforms  were  introduced  into  the  Army.  Repeatedly 
the  Kaiser  attempted  to  win  Russia  over  to  his  side,  so  that  the 
“League  of  the  Three  Emperors”  might  be  set  up.  But  Russia 
could  not  be  diverted  from  her  purpose.  The  recollection  of  the 
humiliation  of  1908  w^as  still  fresh  with  her.  Then  came  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Balkan  Ijeague,  which  was  the  work  of  the  diplomatic 
genius  of  Russia,  to  be  followed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  with  it  of  German  policy  at  Constantinople  and 
also  of  the  policy  of  her  Ally,  Austria,  throughout  South-Eastern 
Europe.  The  second  Balkan  War  completed  the  confusion  of 
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Austria.  Her  protegee,  Bulgaria,  was  defeated,  the  Serbs  were 
flushed  with  further  victories,  and  Bouinania  inclined  to  the  side 
of  Eussia.  At  that  time  the  Tsar’s  Government  made  it  known 
clearly  that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  repetition  of  the  incidents 
that  led  to  the  humiliation  of  1908.  There  was  a  prolonged  crisis. 
Austria  was  forced  to  disi>lay  her  hand.  She  wished  to  deny 
Servia  access  to  the  Adriatic,  to  choke  her  activities,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  crush  her  independence,  l^ut  Eussia 
remained  firm,  and  compromise  won  (he  day.  From  that  moment, 
however,  the  great  nations  of  the  Continent  began  to  make 
enormous  additions  to  their  standing  armies.  Germany  and 
Austria  saw  that  the  balance  of  power  in  South-hhistern  Euroiic 
had  radically  altered,  and  in  a  sense  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  To  their  initiative  Eussia  and  France 
promptly  replied.  The  foi'iner  Bower  in  particular  put  forth 
j)rodigious  efforts ;  and  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Army, 
nearly  double  that  decided  u|>on  by  Germany,  was  the  result. 
Altogether  the  issue  of  the  Balkan  struggle  and  its  far-reaching 
consequences  created  a  feeling  of  consternation  in  Berlin.  It  was 
realised  that  Austria  had  ceased  to  be  of  serious  account  in  the 
Near  East;  that  any  assistance  she  might  afford  as  an  Ally  was 
more  than  counteracted  by  the  enormous  accession  which  Slav 
power  had  received  both  there  and  in  Eussia  ;  and  that  Germany 
could  no  longer  rely,  as  she  had  done  in  the  past,  upon  Austrian 
aid  to  ward  off  danger  from  her  eastern  frontier,  so  as  to  enable 
her  full  strength  to  be  concentrated  against  France  in  the  west. 
Austria,  then,  was  rapidly  declining.  Her  thunderous  protesta¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  that  she  was  a  Great  Power  and  that 
her  benevolent  conduct  in  the  Balkan  War  Yvas  merely  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  consciousness  of  her  own  strength,  availed  her 
nothing.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Belgrade,  and  elsewhere  they  were 
merely  regarded  as  significant  of  impotent  rage.  Men  now  began 
to  talk  about  the  break-up  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  as  impend¬ 
ing,  and  in  consequence  deep  was  the  annoyance  felt  both  in 
Austria  and  Germany.  To  sw’ell  the  tide  of  this  irritation,  which 
in  fact  was  symptomatic  of  apprehension,  came  the  new^s  of 
Eussia ’s  continued  military  activities.  Germany  now  realised 
that  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tsar  was  illimitable  material  from  which 
to  build  up  the  most  formidable  army  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Moreover,  the  sturdy  peasants  who  composed  this  material 
were  as  yet  unaffected  by  those  conditions  of  modern  life  such  as 
were  clearly  undermining  the  viornl  of  the  German  masses — the 
love  of  tow'n  life,  the  artificially  created  need  for  luxuries,  and 
the  high  value  attached  to  existence  itself.  Germany  instantly 
turned  upon  Eussia.  With  the  Wilhelmstrasse  acting  in  its  well- 
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kuouTi  capacity  as  the  central  control,  her  Press  employing  in 
common  a  harking  tone  conspicuous  for  its  studied  ollensivencss 
and  odious  harmony,  vigorously  attacked  the  Slavs  and  all  their 
institutions,  while  more  than  one  subject  of  the  Tsar  was  insulted 
and  ill-treated.  Singularly  enough,  this  deliberately  organised 
campaign  against  Kussia  synchronised  with  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  understanding  with  England. 

The  significance  of  that  coincidence  will  not  be  lost  at  the  present 
juncture.  Signs  were  not  wanting  that  at  last  upon  the  Kaiser 
and  his  advisers  had  dawned  the  realisation  of  the  hopelessness 
oi  tlermany’s  handicap  in  the  competition  of  naval  armaments. 
Wherever,  then,  they  turned  they  found  that  the  situation  was 
ileveloiiing  at  an  alarming  rate  in  a  manner  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  L’an-Clermanic  ideal.  To  be  added  to  Austria’s 
discomfiture  from  Slav  assertion  was  the  knowledge  that  Italy's 
siii)|K)rt  in  Albania  and  elsewhere  had  been  half-hearted  ;  that  in 
the  Adriatic,  far  from  being  allies,  the  two  nations  were  in  fact 
rivals;  and  that  consequently  the  loyalty  of  the  third  party  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  could  not  in  any  circumstances  be  relied  upon. 
Is  it,  therefore,  too  cynical  to  say  that,  coinciding  as  it  did  with 
a  situation  that  appeared  to  be  generally  favoural)le  to  Ciermanic 
designs,  the  deplorable  crime  of  Serajevo  alforded  the  opportunity 
for  which  Austria  and  Clermany  had  been  watching  and  waiting? 
Acceptance  of  that  theory,  however,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  idea  that  they  were  prei)ared  for  the  fidl  consequenees  that 
followed.  Conditions  as  they  then  existed  throughout  Europe 
argued  on  the  surface  the  immediate  success  of  a  diplomatic  coiqr 
aimed  at  producing  the  threefold  effect  of  (1)  administering  to 
the  Triple  Entente  a  resounding  slap  in  the  face  calcidated  to 
destroy  for  ever  its  moral  influence,  (2)  wiping  oid  Ilussian 
[)restige  in  the  Balkans  and  in  its  place  substituting  the  hegemony 
of  Austria,  (3)  and,  finally,  without  firing  so  much  as  a  single 
shot  establishing  Teutonic  domination  in  Europe  on  a  Napoleonic 
scale.  Let  us  for  a  moment  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  henchmen  and  seek  frankly  the  brutal  motives 
which  determined  them  to  take  what  undoubtedly  will  be  known 
as  the  boldest  stroke  in  the  world’s  history.  It  was  a  case  of  now 
or  never  with  them  ;  if  risks  were  ever  to  be  taken — and  the  feeling 
Was  dominant  that  Germany  must  force  the  issue  one  day  or  pass 
into  decline — then  it  were  better  to  act  now  before  finances, 
already  parlous,  gave  out  altogether,  and  before  the  Slavs  and 
their  /Mlies  became  more  |)owerful  still.  In  the  first  place,  the 
pretext  they  regarded  as  perfectly  adapted  for  their  plan — an 
assassination  laid  to  the  guilt  of  Servia,  the  land  of  regicides. 
Civilisation  would  recoil  at  taking  up  so  sordid  a  quarrel.  Then 
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the  Germanic  forces  calculated  ui)on  the  circumstance  that  all 
three  Powers  composing  the  Triple  Entente  were,  so  it  happened 
at  the  time,  engaged  in  domestic  upheavals.  A  world  absorbed  in 
its  own  affairs  would  hardly  stop  to  contemplate  whether  or  not 
charges  flung  at  a  whole  race  were  proved  or  otherwise.  In  any 
event,  there  was  evidence  collected  by  Austrian  officials  that  could 
be  produced,  but  in  believing  that  the  bond  fidcs  of  this  evidence 
would  be  universally  accepted,  Vienna  doubtless  hoi>ed  that  so  short 
would  be  the  memories  of  men  that  they  would  forget  the  awkward 
Eriedjung  affair  when  proof  had  been  forthcoming  that  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  had  trafficked  in  forged  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
involving  Servians  in  treasonable  charges.  Whatever  happened, 
Austrian  diplomatists  rightly  anticipated  that  sympathy  would 
naturally  be  on  the  side  of  the  bereaved  p]mperor  and  his  mourn¬ 
ing  subjects,  and  that  a  cloud  of  odious  suspicion  would  be  thrown 
over  Servia.  Until  Austria’s  real  purpose — the  crushing  of  Servia 
— was  revealed,  the  whole  of  bhiro|,>e,  including  Pussia,  was, 
indeed,  on  her  side.  Austrian  and  German  diplomacy  was  cer¬ 
tainly  confident  that  England,  who  had  refused  Pussia  everything 
but  diplomatic  aid  on  the  highly  im^wtant  question  of  fiosnia- 
f  lerzegovina,  would  never  fight  over  what  they  chose  to  call  the 
cause  of  the  Servian  assassins.  ^Moreover,  England  was  exhibit¬ 
ing  symptoms  of  national  decadence.  She  was  even  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  fn  any  event,  she  was  perfidious 
Albion  still,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  could  be  bought.  Turn¬ 
ing  towards  France,  it  was  seen  that  talented  statesmen  of 
the  calibre  of  M.  ffibot,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  M.  Delcasse  had 
been  driven  from  office,  and  that  the  government  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  Socialists,  wdio  had  been  opposed 
to  the  two  years’  service  measure.  The  President,  beset  by  political 
enemies,  was  virtually  isolated.  Scandals  of  various  kinds  affect¬ 
ing  the  Army  as  well  as  political  life  added  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Pepublic.  No  doubt  was  felt  that  France  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  preserve  peace.  As  far  as  fPissia,  the  centre  of 
diplomatic  opposition,  was  concerned,  great  attention  w’as  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  industry  of  the  country  was  paralysed  by 
labour  troubles,  and  these  were  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  that  Yvas  to  sweep  away  the  forces  of  Tsardom. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  both  in  Austria  and  Germany 
the  firm  belief  prevailed  up  to  fhe  last  that  Pussia  would  never 
go  to  wTir.  Pesponsible  diplomatists  belonging  to  those  countries 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  confident  opinion  on  that  score,  and 
an  official  Press  almost  unanimously  gave  utterance  to  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  German  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  could 
not  conceal  his  surprise  when  he  was  told  that  the  Foreign  Office 
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had  no  answer  to  return  to  the  impudent  demands  which  twelve 
hours  previously  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 
Earlier  in  the  crisis,  at  England’s  invitation,  the  Kaiser  had 
refused  to  join  in  mediation ;  later,  when  he  realised  that  Kussia 
was  in  earnest,  he  did  communicate  direct  with  Austria,  suggest¬ 
ing  mediation,  and  Austria  herself  hastened  to  give  belated 
assurances  that  she  wmdd  respect  the  integrity  of  Servia.  Yet 
Kussia  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  mobilise,  although  Austria  had 
massed  her  forces  on  the  Galician  frontier  and  Germany  had 
secretly  adopted  military  measures  of  an  elaborate  character  on 
her  eastern  frontier.  Of  what  value,  therefore,  were  Austrian 
assurances  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  how  was  mediation  possible 
so  long  as  menace  existed?  History,  we  hazard,  will  record  that 
Austria  and  Germany  gravely  miscalculated  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  in  general  and  the  intentions  of  Russia  in  particular.  The 
mobilisation  of  the  Tsar’s  forces  employed  as  the  pretext  for  war 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance ;  the  immediate,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  Armageddon  was  the  deliberate  attempt  to 
isolate  and  humiliate  ftussia  on  a  question  which,  geographically, 
historically,  and  ethnologically,  is  of  vital  im^wtance  to  her — the 
welfare  of  the  Serbs — and  through  Russia  to  aim  a  mortal  blow 
at  the  existence  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Germany  knew,  of 
course,  that  she  was  incurring  a  tremendous  risk,  but  she  felt 
that  that  risk  would  have  to  be  faced  some  day,  and  believed  it 
to  be  far  more  remote  at  the  time  than  ultimately  proved  to  be 
the  case.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  then  the  corruption 
of  England  and  the  intimidation  of  Belgium  could  be  counted 
upon.  The  miscalculations  of  German  diplomacy  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  havoc  of  German  strategy,  for  the  plains  of  Belgium, 
historic  as  the  graveyard  of  Na[X)leonic  ambitions,  are  treacherous 
ground  for  the  exploits  of  War  Lords.  We  may  be  witnessing, 
as  the  Germans  assert,  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  their  country  ; 
but  equally  is  it  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  ideals  and  aspirations  which  these  nations 
cherish — the  principles,  for  example,  that  little  nations  shall  not 
be  crushed,  and  that  friendships  and  obligations  among  the  Powers 
shall  be  loyally  adhered  to.  Here,  after  all,  we  have  presented 
what  is  the  broad,  the  dominating  issue  of  the  gigantic  conflict. 
Compared  with  this  all  else  in  dispute  is  either  too  remote  or  too 
immediate  for  our  minds  wholly  to  grasp.  But  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  that  we  may  reasonably  contemplate  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies  do  wholly  justify  our  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause.  More,  even,  than  w'as  feared  of  Najxdeon  a  century  ago  is 
now  to  be  feared  of  the  Kaiser.  It  cannot  be  over  emphasised  that 
victory  for  our  enemies  would  mean  the  immediate  realisation  of 
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the  I’an-Gerraanic  ideal.  Were  that  to  be  the  issue,  then  every 
Htate  in  Europe  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become  the 
vassal  of  the  Kaiser,  and  all  the  world  would  be  stamped  ujxin 
under  the  spurred  heel  of  rrussian  absolutism.  In  short,  no  other 
result  could  be  looked  for  than  that  civilisation  would  he  thrown 
hack  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  not  a  single  nationality  could 
henetit  by  the  triumph  of  (lermany.  Tn  that  event  even  her  Ally, 
Austria,  who  after  Sadowa  was  forced  to  become  the  puppet  of 
Berlin,  would  he  ground  altogether  out  of  existence,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  her  short-sighted  statesmanship  has  failed  to  reckon 
with.  Nor,  strange  to  say,  would  tb.e  deluded  German  ])eople, 
already  reduced  to  mere  automatons,  find  their  lot  improved  wore 
their  arms  to  be  victorious.  'The  Kaiser  and  the  military  caste 
alone  would  emerge  the  better  for  the  bloodshed.  England  and 
her  Allies,  then,  are  in  reality  lighting  the  battles  of  the  ]iacifists, 
the  battles  of  democracy  and  of  progress.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
a  cause  so  just  and  so  impartial  should  not  triumph  against  the 
tyranny  of  brute  force. 

Lancelot  Lawton. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAE. 


Wars  are  due  to  direct  and  indirect  causes,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  are  far  more  [wtent  than  the  former.  Hence,  incidents 
which  are  small,  if  not  trivial,  in  themselves,  often  bring  about 
a  long  and  universally-expected  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  for  instance,  was  in  reality  not 
caused  by  Bismarck’s  alteration  of  the  Ems  telegram,  but  by 
the  pent-up  and  century-old  hatred  existing  between  France  and 
Germany,  by  the  passionate  desire  of  the  German  States  to  form 
a  united  Empire,  and  by  the  determination  of  Napoleon  111.  to 
prevent  such  a  union  and  to  dominate  and  rule  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  aims  of  France  and  Germany  were  incompatible. 
The  deep-seated  F’ranco-German  differences  had  produced  a  state 
of  tension  and  bitterness  between  the  two  nations,  which  made 
war  inevitable,  and  the  blustering,  blundering,  and  interfering 
[Kilicy  of  Napoleon  HI.  had  intensitied  and  accelerated  matters 
and  brought  them  to  a  crisis.  The  Ems  telegram  was  merely 
the  last  straw.  The  outbreak  of  the  present  war  had  been  ex- 
l)ected  for  a  long  time.  It  was  overdue,  and  it  did  not  take  the 
world  by  surprise.  The  tension  among  the  Great  Powers  had 
increased  during  many  years.  Long  ago  the  breaking  point  had 
been  reached,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  dreaded  hour  had 
actually  arrived,  many  j)eople  exclaimed,  almost  with  relief : 
At  last ! 

Exactly  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  71 
was  rather  due  to  Na|K)leon’s  folly  than  to  Bismarck’s  genius, 
even  so  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
ambition,  the  self-confidence,  and  the  insufficient  capacity  of  the 
German  Emperor,  who  has  played  the  part  of  Napoleon  HI.  in 
almost  every  ]>articular.  When  William  H.  came  to  the  throne, 
Gennany  dominated  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  her  prepon¬ 
derant  position  was  willingly  borne,  because  she  was  believed 
to  be  peaceful  and  contented.  With  the  advent  of  William  H. 
the  character  of  her  foreign  |K)licy  changed  completely.  He  dis¬ 
missed  his  Chancellor,  undertook  the  direction  of  Germany’s 
foreign  policy,  and  announced  that  he  would  make  the  ship  of 
State  steer  a  new  course,  his  own  course.  He  imparted  to 
Germany’s  |X)licy  his  own  nervous  restlessness.  Germany  began 
to  interfere  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to  pick  unneces¬ 
sary  quarrels,  not  only  with  her  great  neighbour-States,  but  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  well.  Even  the  small 
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States  bordering  upon  Germany  and  Germany’s  own  allies  be¬ 
came  uneasy  and  alarmed  at  the  Emperor’s  unceasing,  neurotic, 
and  dangerous  activity.  Everywhere  Germany’s  policy  became 
disliked  and  suspected. 

During  the  reign  of  William  II.  one  great  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  followed  another.  Owing  to  his  feverish  interference 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  great  nations  were  dragged  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  very  brink  of  a  world-war.  Since  1888  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  Germany  were  increased  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate,  and  all  Europe  and  the  United  States  had  to 
follow  suit.  Year  by  year  the  armament  race  became  more 
furious,  more  exasperating,  and  more  unbearable,  and  even  the 
small  and  peaceful  neutral  States,  feeling  alarmed  at  Germany’s 
diplomatic  and  military  activities,  felt  compelled  to  arm  to  the 
utmost.  In  Bismarck’s  time,  Germany  had  been  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  peace  group  of  nations,  and  Germany’s  probable  oppo¬ 
nents  were  isolated.  Under  the  rc<jime  of  William  II.  the 
grouping  of  Europe  changed  completely.  The  nations  threatened 
by  the  Emperor’s  unceasing  activity  felt  insecure  in  their  isola¬ 
tion.  A  strong  group  of  Powers  opposed  to  Germany’s  expansion, 
or  rather  to  the  Emperor’s  policy,  arose.  Germany  became 
virtually  isolated. 

Bismarck  had  wisely  followed  a  ^wlicy  of  concentration,  a 
purely  Continental  policy.  He  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  British  support  in  case  of  a  great  national  emergency.  William 
II.  threw  Bismarck’s  wise  caution  rashly  to  the  wind.  Not 
being  satisfied  with  Germany’s  great  position,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  Germany  dominated  the  land,  he  wished  her 
to  dominate  the  sea  as  well.  In  resounding  phrases,  such  as 
“Germany’s  future  lies  u(X)n  the  water,’’  “The  trident  must  be 
in  our  fist,’’  and  many  similar  ones,  he  announced  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  his  people  and  to  the  world.  Encouraged  by  the  most 
influential  circles,  and  aided  by  the  official  apparatus,  an  anti- 
British  agitation  was  created  throughout  Germany.  In  3895  the 
Kruger  telegram  and  the  dijdomatic  campaign  connected  with 
it  clearly  revealed  Germany’s  intentions.  In  autumn,  1899,  the 
Boer  War  broke  out,  and  the  German  Government  confirmed  by 
its  action  its  anti-British  attitude.  The  occasion  of  the  Boer 
War  and  of  England’s  initial  defeats  was  used  for  denouncing 
this  country  by  an  unscrupulous  campaign  of  vituperation  and 
calumny,  and  for  demanding  an  enormous  increase  of  the  German 
fleet.  Many  Germans  believed  that  the  sun  of  Great  Britain  had 
begun  to  set,  and  they  wished  Germany  to  become  her  successor. 
On  the  day  of  the  disaster  of  Magersfontein,  on  the  Ilth  December, 
1899,  Prince  Billow,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
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.\ffairs,  significantly  said  in  the  Eeichstag,  in  support  of  an  im¬ 
mensely  increased  naval  programme  : — 

“The  necessity  to  strengthen  our  Fleet  arises  out  of  tlie  present  stale 
of  the  world,  and  out  of  the  cireuinstances  of  our  oversea  policy.  Only 
two  years  ago  no  one  would  liave  been  able  to  foresee  the  way  in  which 
tilings  have  begun  to  move.  It  is  urgent  to  define  the  attitude  which  we 
have  to  take  up  in  view  of  what  is  happening.  .  .  .  We  must  create  a 
feet  strong  enough  to  exclude  attack  from  u)iij  Power.” 

A  fortnight  after  the  disaster  at  Spionkop,  Admiral  Tirpit/, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Inii>erial  Navy,  stated  :  “We  do 
not  know  what  adversary  we  may  have  to  face.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  arm  ourselves  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  most  dangerous 
naval  conflict  possible.” 

In  spring,  1900,  while  the  Boer  War  was  still  in  progress,  and 
its  issue  extremely  doubtful,  the  German  Government  brought 
out  an  enormous  navy  bill.  In  its  preamble  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  clearly  showed  that  it  desired  to  challenge  Great  Britain’s 
naval  supremacy,  for  in  it  we  read  the  ominous  words  : — 

“  Germany  requires  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  with  the  mightiest 
naval  Power  would  involve  risks  jeopardising  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.” 

“It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  Fleet  should  be  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  sea  Power,  because,  generally,  a  great  sea 
Power  will  not  be  able  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against  Germany.  But 
even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior  force,  the  enemy 
would  be  so  very  much  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  strong 
German  F’leet  that,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained,  the  enemy’s  naval 
supremacy  would  no  longer  be  secured  by  the  possession  of  a  suflicient 
fleet.” 

The  German  Press  is  largely  controlled,  or  inspired,  by  the 
German  Government,  and  the  Government  is  so  powerful  that 
it  is  able  to  exercise,  in  various  ways,  control  over  German  litera¬ 
ture  and  over  the  activity  of  public  s^icakers  and  lecttirers.  With 
the  evident  approval  of  the  Government,  the  old  anti-British 
campaign  was  extended  to  the  utmost.  Hundreds  of  University 
|>iufcssors,  generals,  and  admirals  were  encouraged  to  preach 
on  public  platforms  and  in  countless  books,  pamphlets,  and 
articles,  Briianniam  esse  delendam.  They  preached  that  Great 
Ihitain  was  a  faithless  and  a  decaying  nation  and  Germany’s 
hereditary  enemy,  that  Germany  was  destined  to  rule  the  sea 
and  to  rule  the  world.  Mr.  Eisenhart  wrote  in  his  book, 
“Deutschland  bein  Beginn  des  Zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts,” 
Derlin,  1900  : — 

“\Vc  consider  a  great  war  with  Fingland  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
quite  inevitable,  and  must  strain  every  fibre  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  that  war  single-handed.  Tlie  experience  of  all  time  shows  that  Colonial 
K.mpires  are  more  fragile  and  less  enduring  than  Continental  ones.  We  do 
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not  require  a  fleet  against  France  or  Russia.  Let  them  ravage  our  coasts 
in  case  of  war.  We  rc(|uire  a  fleet  only  against  England.” 

The  Kolo}iialc  Zcitsclirift  wrote  on  the  18th  January,  1900  ;  — 

”  The  old  century  saw  a  (lerman  I’hirope.  The  new  one  shall  see  a 
(lerinan  world.  To  attain  that  consummation  two  duties  aiv  required  from 
the  present  German  generation  :  to  keep  its  own  counsel  and  to  create 
a  powerful  fleet.” 

Field-Marshal  General  Colmar  von  der  Goltz,  a  leading  German 
soldier,  wrote  in  the  Deutsche  liinidseJiati  of  March,  1900: — 

"  We  must  contradict  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  a  war  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  impossible.  Great  Britain  is  forced  to  distri¬ 
bute  her  fleets  over  many  seas  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  In  that 
necessary  distribution  lies  her  weakness.  Germany  is  in  a  better 
position . 

“As  places  are  not  wanting  where  the  English  defences  are  weak,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  consider  a  landing  in  England  a  chimera.  The  distance  is 
short  enough  if  a  daring  admfral  succeeds  in  securing  supremacy  on  the 
sea  for  a  short  time.  The  material  basis  of  our  power  is  large  enough  to 
enable  us  to  destroy  the  present  superiority  of  Great  Britain.” 

Innumerable  quotations  of  similar  character  could  easily  be 
given. 

W  hen,  after  various  diplomatic  defeats  and  the  humiliating 
issue  of  the  Mexican  adventure,  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  111.  and 
of  Imperial  France  liad  declined  to  tlie  utmost,  when  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  alienated  all  Europe  and  the  majority  of  tlie 
French  people,  he  desired  to  strengtlien  liis  i)osition  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war,  and  he  rushed  into  Eismarck’s  trap.  In  case  of  a 
war  with  I’russia  he  had  counted  upon  the  support  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Denmark,  whom  the  Prussians  had  defeated  and 
despoiled,  and  iqxjn  that  of  Italy,  who  owed  her  freedom  to 
France.  However,  Napoleon  HI.,  like  William  11.,  was  his  own 
Foreign  Minister,  and  was  unable  to  pursue  a  consistent  policy. 
Guiding  the  policy  of  the  State  over  the  heads,  or  behind  the 
hacks,  of  his  Ministers,  he  had  managed  France’s  foreign  policy 
so  badly  that  none  of  the  three  Powers  upon  whose  support  he 
had  lirmly  counted  was  willing  to  help  him.  The  hour  of  need 
found  him  without  a  friend. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  William  II.  promised 
that  he  would  steer  the  German  ship  of  State  on  a  new  course, 
that  his  course  was  the  right  one,  and  that  he  would  lead 
Germany  towards  a  great  and  glorious  future,  he  was  believed  in 
by  all  German  patriots.  But  when  failure  followed  failure,  when 
it  was  seen  that  I^ngland,  France,  and  Italy  greatly  increased 
their  possessions  while  Germany  merely  retained  her  old  terri- 
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tones,  and  when  opportunity  after  opportunity  for  Germany’s 
expansion  was  allowed  to  go  by  unused,  the  i>eople  surrounding 
the  Monarch  became  exasperated.  In  the  highest  military  and 
aristocratic  circles  William  11.  was  sjx)ken  of  with  contempt 
as  a  bungling  braggart.  After  the  second  Morocco  crisis  the  Post, 
an  ultra-patriotic  Berlin  journal,  actually  referred  to  the  Emperor 
as  a  '' poltron  miserable,"  quoting  with  approval  a  French  journal. 
Even  the  Crown  Prince  revolted  against  his  father  and  his  father’s 
jHilicy,  and  he  openly  showed  his  contempt  for  it.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  state  of  mind  of  William  11. 
in  1914  was  smiilar  to  that  of  Napoleon  Iff.  in  1870.  Humiliated 
and  ambitious  rulers  are  dangerous. 

During  more  than  a  century  Austria-Hungary  has  striven  to 
prevent  Russia  seizing  Constantinople  and  to  acquire  Salonica 
for  herself.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  allowed  the  Balkan 
War  to  break  out  in  the  firm  expectation  that  it  would  result 
in  the  victory  of  Turkey  and  the  defeat  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan 
States,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  two  Germanic  States,  which 
were  Turkey’s  jn-otectors,  and  which  reckoned  upon  Turkey’s 
support  against  Russia  in  case  of  a  great  war.  The  victories  of 
the  Allies  caused  consternation  and  dismay  in  Berlin,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  Vienna,  which  is  more  directly  interested  in  Balkan  affairs. 
Hence  Austrian  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  Balkan 
States  by  sowing  dissension  among  them.  W^’ith  this  object  in 
view,  Austria-Hungary  forbade  Servia  and  Montenegro  to  acquire 
a  harbour  on  the  Adriatic,  created  an  inde|X'ndent  State  of 
All)ania  out  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Allies,  hrough.t  about 
the  second  Balkan  W^ar,  and  repeatedly  threatened  IMontenegro 
and  Servia  with  war,  although  she  knew  that  Russia  would  never 
tolerate  an  Austrian  attack  \qx)n  Servia.  From  a  despatch  of 
Sir  (1.  Buchanan,  the  British  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg, 
published  in  the  “Correspondence  respecting  the  European 
Crisis,’’  No.  fi  (1914),  we  learn  :  “During  the  Balkan  crisis 
^^|■.  Sazonoff  had  made  it  clear  to  the  Austrian  Government  that 
war  with  Russia  must  immediately  follow  an  .Austrian  attack  on 
Servia.  Tt  was  clear  that  .Austrian  domination  of  Servia  was  as 
intolerable  to  Russia  as  the  dependence  of  the  Netherlands  on 
Crermany  would  he  to  Great  Britain.  Tt  was,  in  fact,  for  Russia 
a  (piestion  of  life  and  death.’’  AAHien,  during  the  Balkan  settle¬ 
ment.  .Austria  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Servia,  the  late 
•Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  favour  of  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy,  went  on  a  flying  visit  to  Springe  to  plead  for  the 
German  Emperor’s  support  in  case  of  a  collision  with  Russia, 
hut,  to  the  disgust  and  sorrow  of  the  German  military  party, 
the  Emperor  declined  to  help  him,  as  has  been  told  in  this 
voT .  xcvi.  v.s  n  o 
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Review  in  February,  1913,  in  an  article,  “Austria,  Disturber  of 
the  Peace.” 

The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  Austria-Hungary  were  foiled  for  a  time,  but  they  hoped  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  crushing  Servia,  acquiring  Albania,  and 
opening  to  the  Dual  Monarchy  a  road  to  the  coveted  port  of 
Salonica,  A  few  weeks  before  the  Archduke’s  murder,  William  II. 
visited  him  at  his  castle  of  Ivonopischt  in  Bohemia.  Ostensibly 
the  Emperor  visited  the  Archduke  merely  in  order  to  see  his 
celebrated  rose-gardens.  However,  it  soon  leaked  out  that  at 
Ivonopischt  a  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  and  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  at 
that  castle  the  German  Emperor  reversed  his  former  policy,  and 
pledged  himself  unconditionally  to  support  Austria-Hungary  with 
Germany’s  entire  strength  in  the  event  that  Austria-Hungary 
should  attack  Servia  and  should  in  turn  be  attacked  by  Russia. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  Emi>eror’s  change  of  policy? 

The  morbid  instability  of  the  German  Emperor’s  character  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation  for  his  change  of  front.  Under 
William  II.  Germany’s  policy  has  been  as  incalculable  and  as 
unstable  as  was  the  policy  of  France  under  Napoleon  III. 
Besides,  during  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  most  eminent 
German  soldiers  and  thinkers  had  taught  that  Germany  required 
elbow-room  ;  that  the  European  balance  of  power  hampered  her 
expansion ;  that  a  wmr  between  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  one 
hand  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other  was  inevitable ;  that 
the  moment  w^as  favourable  ;  that  Germany  should  strike  before 
Russia  had  entirely  recovered  from  her  defeats  in  Asia,  and  had 
completed  her  great  army  reorganisation. 

Tn  the  event  of  a  war  with  France  and  Russia,  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Germany.  Her  action  might  prove  to  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
such  a  war.  Italy  is  most  vulnerable  by  sea,  for  her  principal 
towns  lie  on  the  seashore,  and  afford  ideal  targets  to  naval 
gunners.  She  has  an  immense  coast-line,  and  her  principal 
railroads  run  close  to  the  sea  over  countless  viaducts  and  bridges, 
and  through  hundreds  of  tunnels  which  may  be  destroyed  from 
the  sea  by  a  few  carefully  aimed  twelve-inch  shells.  Last,  but 
not  least,  Italy  is  economically  at  least  as  dependent  upon  her 
maritime  trade  as  is  Great  Britain.  It  was,  therefore,  obvious 
that  Germany  and  Austria  could  expect  Italy’s  support  in  case 
of  war  only  if  Great  Britain  was  friendly  or  neutral.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  obviously  essential  that  a  war  should  break 
out  in  respect  of  an  object  in  which  Great  Britain  had  no  direct 
interest.  As  there  was  no  defensive  alliance  between  Oreat 
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Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  llussia  on  the  other, 
but  only  a  loose  Entente,  it  was  firmly  expected  that  Great 
Britain  would  remain  neutral  as  long  as  her  own  interests  were 
not  touched.  This  was  believed  all  the  more  strongly,  as  Great 
Britain  was  generally  thought  to  be  an  unreliable  Power  in  case 
ol  war.  Very  likely  the  Archduke  Eranz  Ferdinand  and  the 
supporters  of  his  policy  persuaded  the  German  Emperor  that 
Great  Britain  might  conceivably  not  lift  a  hand  in  the  defence  of 
Servia.  The  problem,  therefore,  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Servia  in  which  Servia  would  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong.  If 
Great  Britain  should  not  assist  France  and  Russia,  Italy  could 
safely  aid  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  and  would  probably 
do  so  in  the  hope  of  territorial  aggrandisement. 

An  attack  of  Austria-Hungary  upon  Servia  might  lead  to  a 
war  between  the  Central  European  Powers  on  the  one  side,  and 
France  and  Russia  on  the  other.  However,  it  was  not  certain 
whether  Russia  was  willing  to  take  Servia’s  part.  Conceivably, 
Russia  had  only  been  bluffing  when  she  informed  Austria  that 
an  attack  on  Servia  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attack  on  Russia 
herself.  If  Austria-Hungary  should  succeed  in  smashing  Servia 
without  being  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia,  the  position  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  be  immensely  strengthened,  for  Russia’s 
prestige  among  the  Balkan  Slavs  and  among  the  Slavs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  would  have  received  a  most  deadly  blow.  With  very 
little  bloodshed  the  Triple  Alliance  would  have  firmly  established 
its  supremacy  on  the  Continent.  If  Russia,  after  all  her  threats, 
was  not  ready  to  go  to  war  for  Servia,  she  would  probably  also 
not  go  to  war  if  Salonica  was  taken  by  easy  stages.  If  Russia 
was  merely  bluffing,  the  two  Germanic  Powers  had  a  chance  of 
establishing  their  hegemony  over  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  over 
Constantinople  itself.  Much  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
leaders  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy,  and  especially  the  Emperor, 
firmly  calculated  upon  Russia’s  unreadiness.  Their  hopes  were 
apparently  imparted  to  the  Ambassadors,  and  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  considering  themselves  rather  the  Emperor’s  servants 
than  the  servants  of  their  country,  humoured  the  Imperial  views 
as  to  Russia’s  unreadiness,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Konopischt  interview,  the  Archduke  was 
murdered  by  Austrian  citizens  of  Servian  race.  Austria-Hungary 
took  the  blow  surprisingly  quietly.  Inquirers  demanding  to  know 
what  the  Government  proposed  to  do  were  merely  told  that  a 
judicial  inquiry  was  taking  place,  and  that,  of  course,  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  mystery  surrounding  the  crime  had  been 
cleared  up.  Nobody  in  authority  in  Austria-Hungary  seemed 
seriouslv  concerned,  nobody  seemed  to  expect  that  dangerous 
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complications  might  follow.  On  the  lUth  July  a  well-informed 
Austrian  diplomat  casually  told  an  English  acquaintance  that  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke  would  cause  no  trouble  with  Servia,  and 
certainly  no  war.  On  the  20th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  to 
Sir  I'Mward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  :  “1  asked 
the  German  Ambassador  to-day  if  he  had  any  news  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Vienna  with  regard  to  Servia.  He  said  he  had  not, 
but  Austria  was  certainly  going  to  take  some  step,  and  he  I'egarded 
the  situation  as  very  uncomfortable.  I  said  that  I  had  not  heard 
anything  recently  except  that  Count  Berchtold,  in  speaking  to 
the  Balian  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  had  deprecated  the  suggestion 
that  the  situation  was  grave,  but  had  said  that  it  should  be 
cleared  up.”  Three  days  later,  on  the  28rd  July,  Austria-Hungary 
addressed  to  Servia  an  unacceptable  ultimatum,  which  brought 
on  the  present  war  ! 

What  had  happened  in  the  meantime? 

The  Times  of  the  25th  July  contained  side  by  side  two  equally 
startling  articles,  one  concerning  the  breakdown  of  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  Conference,  and  the  other  giving  the  astonishing 
demands  addressed  by  Austria-Hungary  to  Servia.  There  is 
apparently  some  connection  between  the  two.  It  has  been  shown 
before  that  Great  Britain’s  attitude  was  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  in  case  the  Austro- 
Serbian  trouble  should  lead  to  a  war  between  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  France  and  Bussia.  A  few  days  before  the  Serbian  ultimatum 
was  dispatched,  when  Count  Berchtold  told  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  that  the  situation  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia 
was  not  grave,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Buckingham 
Palace  Conference  might  lead  to  a  settlement  by  consent,  and  to 
a  lasting  peace,  in  Ireland.  By  the  23rd  of  July  all  hope  of 
such  a  settlement  was  abandoned.  Civil  war  in  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  in  Great  Britain  as  well,  laming  the  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  action  abroad,  seemed  imminent  and  unavoidable. 

Austria’s  ultimatum  was  couched  an  the  must  abrupt  and 
threatening  language.  Without  offering  a  scrap  of  evidence  that 
the  Servian  Government  was  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  .\rchduke’s  murder,  it  requested  within  forty-eight  hours 
the  fulfilment  of  absolutely  impossible  demands.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  Servia  was  to  destroy  both  her  national  independence 
and  her  constitution.  Even  if  Servia  had  been  willing  to  concede 
all  Austria  asked  for,  she  could  have  done  so  only  by  passing 
legislation  for  which  forty-eight  hours  would  have  been  totally 
insufficient.  Austria’s  demands  were  obviously  meant  to  be  un¬ 
acceptable,  and  to  make  war  inevitable.  On  the  25th  July 
Sir  W.  de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  from  Vienna  ; 
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“Language  of  l^ress  this  morning  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
surrender  of  Servia  is  neither  expected  nor  really  desired.”  On 
the  27th  July  he  wired  :  “The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Note  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  make 
war  inevitable.” 

Austria  has  for  many  decades  followed  a  timoious  and  hesitat¬ 
ing  policy,  a  policy  of  inaction  and  of  surrender.  During  the 
recent  crisis  she  has  acted  with  energy  for  the  first  time  since 
Francis  Joseph  came  to  the  throne.  That  unusual  and  positively 
reckless  energy  was  undouhledly  caused  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  could  absolutely  rely  on  (lermany’s  aid,  should  an  attack  on 
Servia  he  followed  by  com})lications  with  Russia.  It  is  |>erfectly 
clear  that  Austria  acted  not  by  her  own  volition,  l)ul  as  Cfermany’s 
agent,  in  the  words  of  iSIr.  SazonolT,  reported  by  the  British 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  :  “Austria  would  never  have  taken 
such  action  unless  (iermany  had  first  been  considted.”  The 
Russian  Andtassador  in  Vienna  staled  that  “any  action  taken 
by  Austria  to  humiliate  Servia  could  not  leave  Russia  indilferent.” 
“Jf  actual  war  broke  out  with  Servia  it  would  be  impossible  to 
localise  it,  for  Russia  was  not  prepared  to  give  way  again  as  she 
had  done  on  previous  occasions,  especially  during  the  annexation 
crisis  of  1900.”  The  Russian  chartjr  d'affaires  remarked  to  the 
Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  AlTairs  that  “the  Austrian  Note 
was  drawn  up  in  a  foiau  rendering  it  im|K)ssihle  of  acceptance 
as  it  stood.”  Austria-Hungary  evident ly  sought  a  war  with  Servia, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  might  lead  to  a  war  with  Russia.  Her 
action  was  fullyAmderstood  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  25th  July 
Sir  (f.  Buchanan  reported  by  telegram  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Russian  iNfinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  the  course  of  it  the  ^Minister  stated  ;  “.\ustria’s 
action  was  in  reality  directed  against  Russia.  She  aimed  at 
overthrowing  the  present  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  establish¬ 
ing  her  hegemony  there.” 

Austria  evidently  did  not  intend  to  restrict  herself  to  punishing 
Servia  for  her  unproved  complicity  in  the  Archduke’s  murder. 
On  the  25th  July  Sir  R.  Rodd  reported  from  Rome  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  by  telegram  :  “There  is  reliable  information  that  Austria 
intends  to  seize  the  Salonica  railway.”  That  view  prevailed  not 
only  in  Italy.  A  few  days  later  iMr.  Beaumont  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  from  C'onstantino]>le  ;  “T  understand  that  the 
designs  of  .Vustiia  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  Sanjak 
and  a  punitive  occu|)ation  of  Servian  territory.  1  gathered  this 
from  a  remark  let  fall  by  the  Austrian  Andiassador  here,  who 
spoke  of  the  deplorable  economic  situation  of  Salonica  under  Greek 
administration  and  of  the  assistance  on  which  the  Austrian  Army 
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could  count  I'roul  Mussulman  population  discontented  with 
Servian  rule.” 

Fate  seemed  to  favour  Austria  and  her  partner  Germany.  The 
Austrian  ultimatum  expired  on  Saturday  the  25th  at  6  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  On  Sunday  the  26th  July  a  collision  occurred  in 
Dublin  between  Nationalist  gun-runners  and  British  soldiers. 
Several  Nationalists  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  was  enormons.  In  Nationalist  Ireland  a  spirit  of  fierce  hatred 
arose  against  England  and  against  Ulster.  (Conciliation  between 
Nationalists  and  Orangemen  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The 
outlook  for  the  Amending  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  pacify 
Ulster  by  securing  her  independence  from  Dublin,  seemed  hope¬ 
less.  Great  Britain  w'as  simultaneously  threatened  with  civil 
w'ar,  with  a  revolt  of  the  Nationalists  against  the  Government, 
and  with  a  split  in  the  Cabinet.  England’s  right  arm  seemed 
paralysed. 

On  the  very  day  qf  the  Dublin  bloodshed,  the  German  Emperor 
suddenly  returned  from  his  cruise.  In  document  No.  33  of  the 
White  Book,  from  which  the  numerous  quotations  given  in  this 
paper  have  been  taken,  we  read  a  telegram  from  Sir.  H.  Bnmbold 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey  stating  :  ‘‘Emperor  returned  suddenly  to¬ 
night,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  says  that 
Foreign  Office  regrets  this  step  which  was  taken  on  His  Majesty’s 
own  initiative.”  The  high  officials  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office  regretted  the  Emperor’s  arrival  apparently  because  they 
did  not  approve  of  the  policy  which  William  IT.,  as,  before  him, 
Napoleon  III.,  carried  on  over  the  heads  of  the  responsible 
officials.  Careful  study  of  the  White  Book  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  policy  w’hich  led  to  the  war  w'as  carried  on  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  instigation,  and  w'ith  the  assistance  of,  the  military  war 
party,  and  of  certain  Ambassadors  against  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  men  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  who,  despairingly  but 
unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  worst.  Throughout 
the  White  Book  we  find  evidence  that  the  German  Chancellor 
and  the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  did  their 
utmost  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  hut  that  their  action 
was  over-ruled  by  the  rashness  of  their  master.  To  start  wdth, 
the  deadly  Austrian  ultimatum,  which  was  thejmmediate  cause 
of  the  w'ar,  was  apparently  known  and  approved  of  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  W'as  quite  unknown  to  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the 
25th  .Inly  Sir  H.  Bumbold  telegraphed  from  Berlin  to  Sir 
Edwmrd  Grey  that  he  had  seen  the  German  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  w'ho  had  ‘‘confessed  privately  that  the  Note 
(presented  to  Servia)  left  much  to  be  desired  as  a  diplomatic 
document.  He  repeated  very  earnestly  that,  though  he  had  been 
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accused  of  knowing  all  about  the  contents  of  that  Note,  he  had, 
in  fact,  had  no  such  knowledge.”  On  the  same  day  Sir  Edward 
Grey  telegraphed  to  Sir  H.  Rumbold  :  “The  German  Ambassador 
read  me  a  telegram  from  the  German  Foreign  Office  saying  that 
his  Government  had  not  known  beforehand,  and  had  no  more 
than  other  Powers  to  do  with  the  stiff  terms  of  the  Austrian 
Note  to  Servia.”  Five  days  later,  on  the  30th  July,  Sir  M.  de 
Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  from  Vienna  :  “Although 
1  am  not  able  to  verify  it,  I  have  private  information  that  the 
German  Ambassador  (in  Vienna)  knew  the  text  of  the  Austrian 
Ultimatum  to  Servia  before  it  was  dispatched  and  telegraphed 
it  to  the  German  Emperor.  I  know  from  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  himself  that  he  endorses  every  line  of  it.”  Apparently  the 
fatal  ultimatum  was  drafted  by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  with 
tlie  collaboration  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna  and  of 
the  German  Emperor,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin  and  of  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  ! 

Unfortunately,  the  German  Emperor  is  his  own  Chancellor 
and  his  own  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  very 
frequently  appointed  favourites  to  high  positions  and  dismissed 
able  men,  because  they  lacked  the  courtier’s  qualifications.  The 
German  Ambassadors  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  men  who  owe  their  position  to  the  Emperor’s 
good  will,  and  who  know  his  character,  rather  rejx)rt  what  is 
likely  to  please  their  master  than  what  is  true  and  useful  to 
Germany.  William  IT.  has  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  Ambassadors,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  habitually  been  completely  misinformed  as  to  the 
policy  of  foreign  countries,  and  as  to  their  attitude  in  certain 
contingencies.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  capacity  of  her  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  Germany  was  totally  misinformed  as  to  the  attitude  which 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  were  likely  to  adopt  if  Austria 
should  make  war  on  Servia.  Owing  to  false  but  pleasing  reports 
sent  to  Berlin,  the  leaders  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy  believed 
that  Russia  would  keep  quiet  if  Servia  was  struck  down,  that 
France  was  not  ready,  and  that,  in  any  case.  Great  Britain  would 
remain  neutral.  On  the  26th  July,  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Vienna  reported  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  “According  to  confident 
belief  of  German  Ambassador,  Russia  will  keep  quiet  during 
chastisement  of  Servia,  which  Austria-Hungary  is  resolved  to 
inflict.  .  .  .  France,  too,  was  not  at  all  in  a  condition  for  facing 
a  war.  ...  As  for  Germany,  she  knew  very  well  what  she 
was  about  in  backing  up  Austria -Hiingary  in  this  matter.”  On 
the  30th  July  he  telegraphed:  “Unfortunately,  the  German 
Ambassador  is  himself  so  identified  with  extreme  anti-Russian 
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and  anti-Servian  feeling  prevalent  in  Vienna  that  he  is  iinlikelv 
to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  with  entire  sincerity.”  (3n  the  1st 
August  the  British  Ambassador  wired  :  “1  agree  with  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  (the  Eussian  Ambassador  in  Vienna)  that  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  desired  war  from  the  first,  and  that  his 
strong  })ersonal  bias  probably  coloured  his  action  here.” 

Similar  incapacity  was  shown  by  the  German  representative 
in  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  ■29th  July,  Sir  G.  Buchanan  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  ‘‘I  fear  that  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  will  not  help  to  smooth  matters  over,  if  he  uses  to  his 
own  Government  the  same  language  as  he  did  to  me  to-day.  He 
accused  the  Eussian  Government  of  endangering  the  peace  of 
l^airope  by  their  mobilisation,  and  said,  when  T  referred  to  all 
that  had  been  receidly  done  by  Austria,  that  he  could  not  discuss 
such  matters.”  Mr.  SazonofT  remarked  to  Sir  G.  Buchanan  on 
the  1st  August  :  “Germany  was  unfortunate  in  her  rejiresenta- 
tives  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  :  the  former  was  a  violent 
Eussophobe  who  had  urged  Austria  on,  the  tatter  had  reported 
to  his  (rovernment  that  Eussia  would  never  go  to  war.” 

When  the  German  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  found  that 
by  his  folly  he  had  been  largely  res|X)nsihle  for  Germany’s  fatal 
decision,  he  completely  broke  down  with  despair  and  remorse. 
Sir  G.  Buchanan  telegra]died,  on  80th  July,  describing  the 
decisive  interview  between  the  German  .Ambassador  and  ATr. 
Sazonoff  ;  “German  Ambassador  had  a  second  interview  with 
ATinister  for  I^oreign  Affah’s  at  2  a. in.,  when  former  completely 
tiroke  down  on  seeing  that  war  was  inevitable.  He  a)ipealed  to 
ATr.  Sazonoff  to  make  some  suggestion  which  he  could  telegraph 
to  Berlin.”  The  Times  of  August  1st  describes  the  closing  scene 
as  follows  : — 

“  St'ciii}'  tbal  Russia  had  not  replied  to  Cierinany’s  ritimatuni,  (’ount 
I’ourtales  ealled  at  Ihe  Russian  l’orei',;n  Oftice  and  insisti'd  on  seeiu" 
Atr.  SazonofT.  In  a  voiee  frenihlin"  with  emotion  he  asked  if  Russia  agreed 
to  (lerniany's  demand  (to  deniohilis(').  Air.  Sazonoff  answered  that  the 
sill-nee  of  the  Russian  Governinent  meant  refusal.  Count  Pourtales  repeated 
his  (|uestion  a  second  time.  Air.  Sazonoff  reiterated  his  refusal.  Count 
Pourtales  asked  a  third  and  last  time,  and  a^ain  the  Alinister  replied 
with  a  firm  refusal.  Thereupon  the  Ambassador  took  his  leave  crestfallen, 
handin';  in  the  text  of  a  verbal  Note.  In  the  hurry  it  was  not  noticed 
that  the  pajier  contained  alternative  ri-j)lies,  one  recording  Germany 's  satis¬ 
faction  with  Russia’s  hypothetical  surrender.” 

Germany  seems  to  have  been  eipially  badly  itd'oitned  as  to 
Great  Britain’s  attitude.  From  niiiny  passages  in  the  While 
Book  we  learn  that  she  counted  firmly  on  British  neutrality. 

While  the  German  Chancellor  and  his  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aflairs  desired  a  j>eaceful  settlement  of  the  Servian  diffi- 
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ciilty,the  Emperor,  supported  by  his  Ambassadors  in  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  by  the  military  party,  evidently  thought  the 
moment  favourable  for  risking  a  war  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  lUissia  on  the 
other,  especially  as  Great  Britain  seemed  likely  to  remain 
neutral,  being  not  interested  in  Servia  and  having  her  hands  full 
with  her  domestic  troubles.  According  to  a  telegram  sent  by 
the  French  Alinister  for  Foreign  AlTairs  to  the  I^^rench  Ambassador 
in  Ijondon,  Germany’s  military  preparations  began  on  Saturday, 
the  25th  July,  the  very  day  when  Austria’s  ultimatum  to  Servia 
expired.  On  the  28th  July,  two  days  after  the  l^ublin  massacre, 
the  MiJitar  WochctibJatt ,  the  official  German  Army  weekly,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  determined 
on  war  hy  [minting  a  remarkahle  article  depreciating  the  Bussian 
iU'iny,  and  stating  that  its  fighting  [lower  was  hugely  over¬ 
estimated,  that  numbers  were  less  important  than  morn/,  ability 
of  the  higher  officers,  the  national  s[iirit,  railways,  geographical 
factors,  etc.  “In  Germany,  all  military  [>re|ia  rat  ions  for  war.” 
the  journal  added,  “have  been  taken  with  that  attention  to  all 
details  which  is  characteristic  of  Germany.  Tt  can,  therefore, 
he  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  Germany  can  face  the  advent 
of  grave  events  with  com|dete  equanimity,  trusting  to  God  and 
her  own  might.”  On  the  same  day  the  Austrian  Emperor  [uib- 
lished  a  manifesto  to  his  [leople,  in  which  he  intimated,  in  no 
uncertain  language,  that  he  was  |)re[)ared  for  a  war  with  Bussia. 
He  stated  :  — 


“  .  .  .  Tn  tins  Kolomii  hour  I  am  fiiUy  convinced  of  tlio  wliole  signifi¬ 
cance  of  my  resolve  and  my  resjionsihility  towards  the  Almi<»tity.  I  have 
examined  and  weif^hed  everytliinc,  and  with  a  serene  conscience  T  set  out 
on  ttie  path  to  which  my  duty  jioints.  ...  I  trust  in  Austria-Hungary’s 
lirave  and  devoted  forces,  and  I  trust  in  the  Almighty  to  give  the  victory 
to  my  arms.” 

This  sonorous  manifesto  would  obviously  have  been  very  much 
out  of  place  if  Austria-Hungary  had  contemplated  only  a  war  with 
little  Servia,  which  was  completely  exhausted  hy  two  previous 
wars. 

Austria’s  determination  to  challenge  Itussia,  and  her  readiness 
to  tight  that  country,  feeling  sure  of  Germany’s  siqqxirt,  was 
demonstrated  still  more  clearly  by  the  official  and  ins[tired  Press 
of  the  country.  The  Pcffcr  IJoijd,  for  instance,  had  an  article 
in  leaded  type  on  the  28th  July,  the  day  when  the  Emperor’s 
[)roclamation  was  published,  in  which  we  read  :  — 

“The  remotest  consequences  of  the  action  against  Servia  have  been  fully 
tliouglit  out  and  tested,  and  accordingly  the  peo|)l('  can  set  its  mind  at 
rest  that  the  Dual  Monarchy,  having  decided  on  this  step,  is  in  a  position 
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to  iiioct  each  of  its  coiisequeuces  with  arms  in  its  luinds.  .  .  .  \Vc  possess 
the.  strength  to  make  our  vital  interests  respected  in  all  circumstances.  Tliis 
is  doubtless  no  secret  to  other  States,  which  an?  certainly  very  exactly 
informed  as  to  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  If,  never¬ 
theless,  we  support  the  localisation  of  the  conflict  with  Servia,  we  only 
give  a  new  proof  that  our  care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  not  less  than  that  of  any  other  Tower  in  Europe.” 

(jerniuny  alone  could  restrain  Austria  at  the  critical  nioiueiit 
by  refusing  to  follow  her  into  a  dangerous  adventure,  provided 
her  hands  were  not  tied.  However,  while  the  German  Foreign 
Ollice  seemed  inclined  to  promote  a  peaceful  solution,  the  attitude 
of  the  Austrian  Government  remained  absolutely  unshaken,  for 
reasons  which  will  become  apparent  only  in  the  future.  The 
German  Foreign  Office  apparently  was  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  but  worked  for  peace  up  to  the  last  moment. 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  telegraphed  on  the  '28th  July  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  :  “At  invitation  of  Imperial  Chancellor  1  called  u{X)n  his 
Excellency  this  evening.  He  said  that  he  wished  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  was  most  anxious  that  Germany  should  work  together 
with  England  for  maintenance  of  general  peace,  as  they  had  done 
successfully  in  the  last  European  crisis.”  On  July  29th  Sir 
I'ldward  Goschen  telegraphed  from  Berlin  :  “I  found  Secretary 
of  State  very  depressed  to-day.”  On  the  same  day  Mr.  SazonolT 
telegraphed  to  Count  Benckendorff  in  Tjondon  :  “The  German 
Ambassador  informs  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  that 
Germany  has  not  ceased  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  at 
Vienna,  and  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so,  even  after  the 
declaration  of  war.”  The  last  telegrams  received  from  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  show  that  the  German  Chancellor  was  absolutely  stunned 
by  the  course  which  events  had  taken.  According  to  newspaper 
reports,  his  face  was  so  much  distorted  by  terror  and  grief  that 
the  people  did  not  recognise  him  when  he  drove  with  the  Emiperor 
from  Potsdam  to  Berlin. 

On  the  28th  July  the  tone  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Press 
was  confident  and  warlike,  because  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be 
incapable  of  energetic  action.  The  Dublin  massacre  seemed  to 
Continental  observers  to  be  the  beginning  of  civil  war.  They 
were  promptly  disillusioned.  On  July  30th  Mr.  Asquith  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  :  “It  is  of  vital  importance,  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  country,  which  has  no 
interests  of  its  own  directly  at  stake,  should  present  a  united  front 
and  be  able  to  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of  an  undivided 
nation.”  The  second  reading  of  the  Amending  Bill  relating  to 
Ireland  was  postponed  indefinitely.  Suddenly  Great  Britain  was 
seen  to  present  a  united  front,  and  to  be  ready  for  action.  When 
it  was  too  late,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  recognised  their 
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iiiist'ilkuUition.  CJreat  Britain  was  likely  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  France  and  Bussia,  and  if  (treat  Britain  should  sui^iwt  France 
and  Bussia,  Italy  would  obviously  desert  her  allies.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  the  jwsition  had  become  extremely  perilous  to 
Germany  and  Austria-FIungary.  These  two  countries  were  likely 
at  the  same  time  to  incur  unexpectedly  the  active  hostility  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  lose  the  support  of  Italy.  In  case  of  war 
their  chances  had  suddenly  very  seriously  deteriorated. 

Bp  to  the  30th  .July,  the  day  when  all  British  party  differences 
disappeared  as  by  magic,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  api>eal, 
Austria-Hungary  unconditionally  declined  all  suggestions  of 
negotiation,  mediation,  or  conference  in  order  to  settle  peacefully 
her  differences  with  Servia.  That  is  shown  by  perusal  of 
Documents  fil,  62,  81,  and  93,  published  in  the  White  Book. 
.\s  late  as  the  28th  July  Count  Berchtold  said  to  the  Bussian 
;\inhassador  that  “the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  could  no 
longer  recede,  nor  enter  into  any  discussion  about  the  terms  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Note.”  That  haughty  and  iireconcilablo 
attitude  disappeared  when,  two  days  later,  on  the  30th  July, 
Great  Th-itain  had  settled  her  domestic  differences  in  Parliament. 
On  the  30th  .July  Sir  B.  Bodd,  the  British  And)assador  in  Borne, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

“I  loarnofl  from  tho  ^finivtor  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  sent  for  me  this 
evonin",  that  the  Austrian  Government  had  deeliiied  to  continue  the  direct 
exchange  of  views  with  the  Ttussian  Government.  But  he  had  reason  to 
holieve  that  Germany  was  now  disposed  to  {!;ive  more  conciliatory  advice  to 
Austria,  as  she  seemed  convinced  that  wo  (the  British)  should  act  with 
France  and  Russia,  and  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  issue  with  us.” 

On  the  30th  July  Germany  bccaine  evidently  nervous  about 
Great  Britain,  while  Austria's  attitude  M’as  still  unchanged. 
However,  on  the  followitig  day  Austria-Hungary  also  became 
aware  that  her  Servian  policy,  if  persisted  in,  might  have  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Dual  Monarchy,  for 
M.  Sazonoff  telegraphed  to  the  Bussian  And^assador  in  London  : — 

“The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  declared  the  readiness  of  his 
Government  to  discuss  the  substance  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia. 
Mr.  Sazonoff  replied  by  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  said  it  was  desirable 
that  the  discussion  should  take  place  in  London  with  the  participation  of  the 
Great  Powers. 

“  ^r.  Sazonoff  hoped  that  the  British  Government  would  assume  the 
direction  of  these  discussions.  The  whole  of  Fjurope  would  he  thankful 
to  them.  It  would  bo  very  important  that  Austria  should  meanwhile  put  a 
stop  provisionally  to  her  military  action  on  Servian  territory.” 

On  the  following  day,  the  1st  August,  Sir  Edward  Grey  wired 
to  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Vienna  : — 
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“  Count  llensdorff  called  .a^ain  later  at  the  Foreifj;n  OfTiee.  He  informed 
me  of  a  telcf^ram  sent  yesterday  to  the  Austro-Huiif'arian  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg  by  Count  Berchtold,  and  gave  me  the  substance. 

“  It  states  that  Count  Berchtold  la'gged  the  Russian  Ambassador,  whom 
he  sent  for  yesterday,  to  do  his  best  to  remove  the  wholly  erroneous 
imj)ression  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  ‘  door  had  been  banged  ’  by  Austria- 
Hungary  on  all  further  conversations.  The  Russian  .Ambassador  i)roinised  to 
do  this.  Count  Berchtold  repeated  on  this  occasion  to  the  Russian 
.Ambassador  the  assurance  which  had  already  been  given  at  St.  Petersburg, 
to  the  effect  that  neither  an  infraction  of  Servian  sovereign  rights,  nor  the 
acquisition  of  Servian  territory  was  being  contemplated  by  Austria- 
Hungary.” 

The  sudden  and  complete  roltc  jacc  of  Aiistiia-Hungarv  sliowed 
that  tliat  country  had  become  alarmed,  and  was  anxious 
to  climl)  down.  Apparently  the  war  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  not  the  German  Emperor  sent  his  ultimatum  to  Kussia 
on  the  very  day  when  Austria-EIungary  declared  herself  ready 
to  discuss  matters  regarding  Servia.  Study  of  the  While  I’ook 
reveals  the  fact  that  lUissia  strove  earnestly,  and  with  all  her 
might,  to  avoid  the  war  into  which  she  was  reluctantly  forced. 
On  the  30th  July,  Kussia  was  ready  to  stop  all  her  niilitary  pre¬ 
parations,  for  on  that  day,  INI.  SazonolT  handed  to  the  Ocrinan 
Ambassador  the  following  jiroposal,  capable  of  securing  peace  : — 

“  If  Austiiii,  recognising  that  the  conflict  with  Servia  has  assumed 
character  of  (picstion  of  Ihiropoan  intewost,  declares  herself  ready  to 
eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  points  which  violate  ])rincij)le  of  sovereignty 
Ilf  Servia,  Russia  engages  to  stop  all  military  preparations.” 

Unfortunately,  the  German  Emperor  would  not  wait.  ]t  seems 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  German  Emperor  could  have  made 
peace-  had  he  cared  to  do  so.  Possibly  be  cbose  to  go  to  war, 
because  he  feared  that  a  peaceful  settlement,  after  the  previous 
demonstration  of  Germany’s  determination,  would  be  condemned 
by  his  own  subjects  as  another  and  a  crowning  failure  of  his 
blustering  policy.  ]vemend)ering  the  reproaches  which  had  been 
levelled  against  him  for  having  twice  given  way  to  France 
over  ]\Iorocco,  he  thought  it,  perhaps,  incumbent  u[X)n  himself 
to  avoid  another  and  a  greater  diplomatic  failure  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  his  ])restige.  At  the  moment  when 
peace  and  war  were  in  his  hiinds,  William  IT.  acted  exactly  as 
did  Napoleon  111.,  when  at  that  fatal  hour  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  when  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  withdrew  his  candi¬ 
dature  to  the  Spanish  throne  which  had  caused  the  differences 
between  France  and  Prussia.  Striving  to  maintain  bis  prestige 
at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  war  which  the  world  has  seen,  William 
II.  may  well  have  ruined  both  his  country  and  his  dynasty. 
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“It  is  no  more  ridiculous  that  a  person  should  receive  or  convey 
an  emotion  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  shapes,  or  planes, 
or  colours,  than  that  they  should  receive  or  convey  such  emotion 
by  an  arrangement  of  musical  notes.” 

1  suppose  this  proixisition  is  self-evident.  Whistler  said  as 
much,  some  years  ago,  and  Pater  proclaimed  that  “All  arts 
approach  the  conditions  of  music.” 

Whenever  I  say  this  I  am  greeted  with  a  storm  of  “Yes, 
but  .  .  .  .”  “But  why  -isn’t , this  art  futurism?”  “Why 
isn’t?”  “Why  don’t?”  and  above  all:  “What,  in  Heaven’s 
name,  has  it  got  to  do  with  your  Iniagiste  ix)etry?” 

Let  me  explain  at  leisure,  and  in  nice,  orderly,  old-fashioned 
prose. 

We  are  all  futurists  to  the  extent  of  believing  with  Guillaume 
Appollonaire  that  “On  ne  pent  pas  porter  partout  avec  soi  le 
cadavre  de  son  pere.”  But  “futurism,”  when  it  gets  into  art, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  descendant  of  impressionism.  It  is  a 
sort  of  accelerated  impressionism. 

There  is  another  artistic  descent  via  Picasso  and  Kandinsky ; 
via  cubism  and  expressionism.  One  does  not  complain  of  neo¬ 
impression  or  of  accelerated  impressionism  and  “simultaneity,” 
but  one  is  not  wholly  satisfied  by  them.  One  has  i>erhaps  other 
needs. 

It  is  very  dilficult  to  make  generalities  about  three  arts  at 
once.  I  shall  he,  perhaps,  more  lucid  if  T  give,  briefly,  the 
history  of  the  vorticist  art  with  which  I  am  most  intimately 
connected,  tliat  is  to  say,  vorticist  poetry.  Vorticism  has  been 
announced  as  including  such  and  such  jiainting  and  sculpture 
and  “Tmagisme”  in  verse.  T  shall  explain  “Imagisme,”  and 
then  proceed  to  show  its  inner  relation  to  certain  modern 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

Tmagisme,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  known  at  all,  has  been 
known  chiefly  as  a  stylistic  movement,  as  a  movement  of  criticism 
rather  than  of  creation.  This  is  natural,  for,  despite  all  possible 
celerity  of  publication,  the  public  is  always,  and  of  necessity, 
some  years  behind  the  artists’  actual  tliought.  Nearly  anyone 
is  ready  to  accept  “Imagisme”  as  a  department  of  poetry,  just 
as  one  accepts  “lyricism  ”  as  a  department  of  poetry. 

There  is  a  sort  of  poetry  where  music,  sheer  melody,  seems 
as  if  it  were  just  bursting  into  speech. 
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There  is  another  sort  of  poetry  where  painting  or  sculpture 
seems  as  if  it  were  “just  coming  over  into  speech.” 

The  first  sort  of  poetry  has  long  been  called  “lyric.”  One 
is  accustomed  to  distinguish  easily  between  “lyric”  and  “epic” 
and  “didactic.”  One  is  capable  of  finding  the  “lyric”  passages 
in  a  drama  or  in  a  long  poem  not  otherwise  “lyric.”  This  division 
is  in  the  grammars  and  school  books,  and  one  has  been  brought 
up  to  it. 

The  other  sort  of  {wetry  is  as  old  as  the  lyric  and  as  honourable, 
but,  until  recently,  no  one  had  named  it.  Ibycus  and  Liu  Ch’e 
presented  the  “Image.”  Lante  is  a  great  poet  by  reason  of 
this  faculty,  and  Milton  is  a  wind-bag  because  of  his  lack  of  it. 
The  “  image  ”  is  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  rhetoric, 
llhetoric  is  the  art  of  dressing  up  some  unimportant  matter  so 
as  to  fool  the  audience  for  the  time  being.  So  much  for  the 
general  category.  FiVen  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  rhetoric, 
“which  is  irer.suasion,”  and  the  analytical  examination  of  truth. 
As  a  “critical”  movement,  the  “Trnagisme”  of  1912  to  T4  set 
out  “to  bring  poetry  up  to  the  level  of  prose.”  No  one  is  so 
quixotic  as  to  believe  that  contemporary  poetry  holds  any  such 
position.  .  .  .  Stendhal  formulated  the  need  in  his  De  U Amour  : — 

“  La  po<5sie  avee  ses  coinparaisons  obligees,  sa  mythologie  qiie  ne  croit 
pas  le  poete,  sa  dignite  de  style  a  la  l.ouis  XIV.  et  tout  I’attirail  de  ses 
ovuements  appele  poetiquc,  est  bicn  au  dessous  de  la  prose  des  qu’il  s’agit 
de  donner  une  idde  claire  et  precise  des  mouvements  du  cceur,  or  dans  ce 
genre  on  n’emeut  que  par  la  clarte.” 

Flaubert  and  De  Maupassant  lifted  prose  to  the  rank  of  a 
finer  art,  and  one  has  no  patience  with  contemporary  poets  who 
escape  from  all  the  difficulties  of  the  infinitely  difficult  art  of 
good  prose  by  pouring  themselves  into  loose  verses. 

The  tenets  of  the  Imagiste  faith  were  published  in  March, 
1918,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Direct  treatment  of  the  “thing,”  whether  subjective  or 
objective. 

II.  To  use  absolutely  no  word  that  does  not  contribute  to 
the  presentation. 

III.  /\s  regarding  rhythm  :  to  compose  in  sequence  of  the 
musical  )>hrase,  not  in  sequence  of  the  metronome. 

There  followed  a  series  of  about  forty  cautions  to  beginners, 
which  need  not  concern  us  here. 

9’he  arts  have  indeed  “some  sort  of  common  bond,  some  inter¬ 
recognition.”  Yet  certain  emotions  or  subjects  find  their  most 
appropriate  expression  in  some  one  particular  art.  The  work 
of  art  which  is  most  “worth  while”  is  the  work  wffiich  would 
need  a  hundred  works  of  any  other  kind  of  art  to  explain  it.  A 
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line  statue  is  the  core  of  a  hundred  poems.  A  fine  poem  is  a 
score  of  symphonies.  There  is  music  which  would  need  a 
liundred  paintings  to  express  it.  There  is  no  synonym  for  the 
Victory  of  Samothrace  or  for  Mr.  Epstein’s  tiemites.  There  is 
no  painting  of  Villon’s  Freres  Hmnains.  Such  works  are  what 
we  call  works  of  the  “first  intensity.” 

A  given  subject  or  emotion  belongs  to  that  artist,  or  to  that 
sort  of  artist  who  must  know  it  most  intimately  and  most  in¬ 
tensely  before  he  can  render  it  adequately  in  his  art.  A  painter 
must  know  much  more  about  a  sunset  than  a  writer,  if  he  is 
to  put  it  on  canvas.  But  when  the  poet  speaks  of  “Dawn  in 
russet  mantle  clad,”  he  presents  something  which  the  painter 
cannot  present. 

I  said  in  the  preface  to  my  Guido  Cavalcanti  that  I  believed 
in  an  absolute  rhythm.  I  believe  that  every  emotion  and  evei’y 
phase  of  emotion  has  some  toneless  phrase,  some  rhythm-phrase 
to  express  it. 

(This  belief  leads  to  vers  lihre  and  to  experiments  in  quantita¬ 
tive  verse.) 

To  hold  a  like  belief  in  a  sort  of  permanent  metaphor  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  “symbolism  ”  in  its  profounder  sense.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  belief  in  a  permanent  world,  but  it  is  a  belief 
in  that  direction. 

Imagisme  is  not  symbolism.  The  symbolists  dealt  in  “associa¬ 
tion,”  that  is,  in  a  sort  of  allusion,  almost  of  allegory.  They 
degraded  the  symbol  to  the  status  of  a  word.  They  made  it 
a  form  of  metronomy.  One  can  be  grossly  “symbolic,”  for 
example,  by  using  the  term  “cross”  to  mean  “trial.”  The 
symbolist’s  symbols  have  a  fixed  value,  like  numbers  in  arith¬ 
metic,  like  1,  *2,  and  7.  The  imagiste’s  images  have  a  variable 
significance,  like  the  signs  a,  h,  and  x  in  algebra. 

Moreover,  one  does' not  want  to  be  called  a  symbolist,  because 
symbolism  has  usually  been  associated  with  mushy  technique. 

On  the  other  hand,  Imagisme  is  not  Impressionism,  though 
one  borrows,  or  could  borrow,  much  from  the  impressionist 
method  of  presentation.  But  this  is  only  negative  definition.  If 
I  am  to  give  a  ])s;>  ehological  or  philosophical  definition  “  from  the 
inside,”  I  can  only  do  so  autobiographically.  The  precise  state¬ 
ment  of  such  a  matter  must  be  based  on  one’s  own  experience. 

In  the  “search  for  oneself,”  in  the  search  for  “sincere  self- 
expression,”  one  gropes,  one  finds  some  seeming  verity.  One  says 
“I  am”  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and  with  the  words  scarcely 
uttered  one  ceases  to  be  that  thing. 

I  began  this  search  for  the  real  in  a  book  called  Persons, 
casting  off,  as  it  were,  complete  masks  of  the  self  in  each  poem. 
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I  continued  in  long  series  of  translations,  which  were  but  more 
elaborate  masks. 

Secondly,  1  made  poems  like  “The  Return,”  which  is  an 
objective  reality  and  has  a  complicated  sort  of  significance,  like 
Mr.  Kpstein’s  “Sun  (Jod,"  or  Mr.  Brzeska’s  “]^oy  with  a  Coney.” 
Thirdly,  ]  have  written  “Heather,”  which  represents  a  state  of 
consciousness,  or  “implies,”  or  “implicates”  it. 

.\  Russian  correspondent,  after  having  called  it  a  symbolist 
poem,  and  having  been  convinced  that  it  was  not  symbolism, 
said  slowly  ;  “1  see,  you  wish  to  give  people  new  eyes,  not  to 
make  them  see  some  new  particular  thing.” 

These  two  latter  sorts  of  poems  are  impersonal,  and  that  fact 
brings  us  back  to  what  I  said  about  absolute  metaphor.  They 
are  Imagisme,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  Imagisme,  they  fall  in 
with  the  new  pictures  and  the  new  sculpture. 

Whistler  said  somewhere  in  the  Gentle  Art  :  “The  picture  is 
interesting  not  because  it  is  Trotty  Veg,  hut  because  it  is  an 
arrangement  in  colour.”  The  minute  you  have  admitted  that, 
you  let  in  the  jungle,  you  let  in  nature  and  truth  and  abundance 
and  cubism  and  Kandinsky,  and  the  lot  of  us.  Whistler  and 
Kandinsky  and  some  cubists  were  set  to  getting  extraneous 
matter  out  of  their  art ;  they  were  ousting  literary  values.  The 
Flaubertians  talk  a  good  deal  about  “constatation.”  “The 
’nineties  ”  saw  a  movement  against  rhetoric.  I  think  all  these 
things  move  together,  though  they  do  not, ‘of  course,  move  in  step. 

Tlie  painters  realise  that  what  matters  is  form  and  colour. 
Musicians  long  ago  learned  that  programme  music  was  not  the 
ultimate  music.  Almost  anyone  can  realise  that  to  use  a  symbol 
u'ith  an  ascribed  or  intended  meaning  is,  usually,  to  produce  very 
had  art.  We  all  remember  crowns,  and  crosses,  and  rainbows, 
and  what  not  in  atrociously  mumbled  colour. 

The  Image  is  the  ]X)et’s  pigment.’  The  painter  should  use  his 
colour  because  he  sees  it  or  feels  it.  T  don’t  much  care  whether 
ho  is  representative  or  non-representative.  Tie  should  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  creative,  not  u|K)n  the  mimetic  or  representa¬ 
tional  part  in  his  work.  It  is  the  same  in  writing  poems,  the 
author  must  use  his  image  because  he  sees  it  or  feels  it,  not 
because  he  thinks  he  can  use  it  to  hack  up  some  creed  or  some 
system  of  ethics  or  economics. 

.•\n  image,  in  our  sense,  is  real  because  we  know  it  directly. 
If  it  have  an  age-old  traditional  meaning  this  may  serve  as  proof 
to  the  professional  student  of  symbology  that  we  have  stood 
in  the  deathless  light,  or  that  we  have  walked  in  some  particular 

(1)  The  irnatic  has  been  defined  as  “that  which  presents  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  complex  in  an  instant  of  time.” 
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arbour  of  his  traditional  paradiso,  but  that  is  not  our  affair. 
It  is  our  affair  to  render  the  image  as  we  have  perceived  or 
conceived  it. 

Browning’s  “Sordello”  is  one  of  the  finest  masks  ever  pre¬ 
sented.  Dante’s  “Paradiso”  is  the  most  wonderful  image.  By 
that  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  perseveringly  imagistic  performance. 
The  permanent  part  is  Imagisme,  the  rest,  the  discourses  with 
the  calendar  of  saints  and  the  discussions  about  the  nature  of 
the  moon,  are  philology.  The  form  of  sphere  above  sphere,  the 
varying  reaches  of  light,  the  minutiae  of  pearls  upon  foreheads, 
all  these  are  parts  of  the  Image.  The  image  is  the  poet’s 
pigment ;  with  that  in  mind  you  can  go  ahead  and  apply  Kandin¬ 
sky,  you  can  transpose  his  chapter  on  the  language  of  form 
and  colour  and  apply  it  to  the  writing  of  verse.  As  I  cannot 
rely  on  your  having  read  Kandinsky’s  Ueher  das  Geistige  in  der 
Kjmst,  I  must  go  on  with  my  autobiography. 

IThree  years  ago  in  Paris  I  got  out  of  a  “metro”  train  at 
La  Concorde,  and  saw  suddenly  a  beautiful  face,  and  then  another 
and  another,  and  then  a  beautiful  child’s  face,  and  then  another 
beautiful  woman,  and  I  tried  all  that  day  to  find  words  for 
what  this  had  meant  to  me,  and  I  could  not  find  any  words  that 
seemed  to  me  worthy,  or  as  lovely  as  that  sudden  emotion.  And 
that  evening,  as  I  went  home  along  the  Eue  Eaynouard,  I  was  still 
trying,  and  I  found,  suddenly,  the  expression.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  found  words,  but  there  came  an  equation  .  .  .  not  in 
speech,  but  in  little  splotches  of  colour.  It  was  just  that — a 
“pattern,”  or  hardly  a  pattern,  if  by  “pattern”  you  mean  some¬ 
thing  with  a  “repeat”  in  it.  But  it  was  a  word,  the  beginning, 
for  me,  of  a  language  in  colour.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  kindergarten  stories  about  colours  being  like 
tones  in  music.  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  nonsense.  If  you 
try  to  make  notes  permanently  correspond  with  particular  colours, 
it  is  like  tying  narrow  meanings  to  symbol^ 

That  evening,  in  the  Eue  Eaynouard,  I  realised  quite  vividly 
that  if  I  were  a  painter,  or  if  I  had,  often,  that  kind  of  emotion, 
or  even  if  I  had  the  energy  to  get  paints  and  brushes  and  keep 
at  it,  I  might  found  a  new  school  of  painting,  of  “non-representa¬ 
tive”  painting,  a  painting  that  would  speak  only  by  arrangements 
in  colour^ 

And  so,  when  I  came  to  read  Kandinsky’s  chapter  on  the 
language  of  form  and  colour,  I  found  little  that  was  new  to  me. 
I  only  felt  that  someone  else  understood  what  I  understood,  and 
had  written  it  out  very  clearly.  It  seems  quite  natural  to  me 
that  an  artist  should  have  just  as  much  pleasure  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  planes  or  in  a  pattern  of  figures,  as  in  painting  portraits 
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of  tine  ladies,  or  in  portraying  the  Mother  of  God  as  the 
symbolists  bid  us. 

When  I  find  people  ridiculing  the  new  arts,  or  making  fun 
of  the  clumsy  odd  terms  that  we  use  in  trying  to  talk  of  them 
amongst  ourselves ;  when  they  laugh  at  our  talking  about  the 
“ice-block  quality”  in  Picasso,  I  think  it  is  only  because  they 
do  not  know’  w-hat  thought  is  like,  and  that  they  are  familiar 
only  with  argument  and  gibe  and  opinion.  That  is  to  say,  they 
can  only  enjoy  what  they  have  been  brought  up  to  consider  enjoy¬ 
able,  or  what  some  essayist  has  talked  about  in  mellifluous  phrases. 
They  think  only  “the  shells  of  thought,”  as  De  Gourmont  calls 
^em  ;  the  thoughts  that  have  been  already  thought  out  by  others. 

\  Any  mind  that  is  worth  calling  a  mind  must  have  needs  beyond 
the  existing  categories  of  language,  just  as  a  painter  must  have 
pigments  or  shades  more  numerous  than  the  existing  names  of 
the  colours. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  explain  the  words  in  my 
“Vortex ” ^ : — 

“  Every  concept,  every  emotion,  presents  itself  to  the  vivid  consciousness 
in  some  primary  form.  It  belongs  to  the  art  of  this  form.” 

That  is  to  say,  my  experience  in  Paris  should  have  gone  into 
paint.  If  instead  of  colour  I  had  perceived  sound  or  planes  in 
relation,  I  should  have  expressed  it  in  music  or  in  sculpture. 
Colour  was,  in  that  instance,  the  “primary  pigment”;  I  mean 
that  it  was  the  first  adequate  equation  that  came  into  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  Vorticist  uses  the  “primary  pigment.”  Vorticism  is 
art  before  it  has  spread  itself  into  flaccidity,  into  elaboration  and 
secondary  applicationsj 

What  I  have  said  of  one  vorticist  art  can  be  transposed  for 
another  vorticist  art.  But  let  me  go  on  then  with  my  own  branch 
of  vorticism,  about  which  I  can  probably  speak  with  greater 
clarity.  All  poetic  language  is  the  language  of  exploration.  Since 
the  beginning  of  bad  writing,  writers  have  used  images  as  orna¬ 
ments.  The  point  of  Imagisme  is  that  it  does  not  use  images  as 
ornaments.  The  image  is  itself  the  speech.  The  image  is  the 
word  beyond  formulated  language. 

I  once  saw  a  small  child  go  to  an  electric  light  switch  and  say, 
“Mamma,  can  I  open  the  light?”  She  was  using  the  age-old 
language  of  exploration,  the  language  of  art.  It  was  a  sort  of 
metaphor,  but  she  was  not  using  it  as  ornamentation. 

One  is  tired  of  ornamentations,  they  are  all  a  trick,  and  any 
sharp  person  can  learn  them. 

The  Japanese  have  had  the  sense  of  exploration.  They  have 
(1)  Appearing  in  the  July  number  of  Blast. 
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understood  the  beauty  of  this  sort  of  knowing.  A  Chinaman  said 
long  ago  that  if  a  man  can’t  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  twelve 
lines  he  had  better  keep  quiet.  The  Japanese  have  evolved  the 
still  shorter  form  of  the  hokku. 

“  The  fallen  blossom  flies  back  to  its  branch  : 

A  butterfly.” 

That  is  the  substance  of  a  very  well-known  hokku.  Victor 
Plarr  tells  me  that  once,  when  he  was  walking  over  snow  with 
a  Japanese  naval  officer,  they  came  to  a  place  where  a  cat  had 
crossed  the  path,  and  the  officer  said,  “Stop,  I  am  making  a 
poem.”  Which  poem  w^as,  roughly,  as  follows  : — 

“  The  footsteps  of  the  cat  upon  the  snow  : 

(are  like)  plum-blossoms.” 

The  words  “are  like”  would  not  occur  in  the  original,  but  1 
add  them  for  clarity. 

The  “  one  image  poem  ”  is  a  form  of  super-position,  that  is 
to  say  it  is  one  idea  set  on  top  of  another.  I  found  it  useful  in 
getting  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  I  had  been  left  by  my  metro 
emotion.  I  wrote  a  thirty-line  poem,  and  destroyed  it  because 
it  was  what  we  call  work  “of  second  intensity.”  Six  months  later 
I  made  a  poem  half  that  length ;  a  year  later  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  hokkii-Mke  sentence  ;  — 

"  The  apparition  of  these  faces  in  the  crowd  : 

Petals,  on  a  wet,  black  bough.” 

I  dare  say  it  is  meaningless  unless  one  has  drifted  into  a  certain 
vein  of  thought.^  In  a  poem  of  this  sort  one  is  trying  to  record 
the  precise  instant  when  a  thing  outward  and  objective  transforms 
itself,  or  darts  into  a  thing  inward  and  subjective. 

This  particular  sort  of  consciousness  has  not  been  identified  with 
impressionist  art.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  logical  end  of  impressionist  art  is  the  cinematograph.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  impressionist  tends  to  become  cinemato- 
graphical.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  cinematograph  does 
away  with  the  need  of  a  lot  of  impressionist  art. 

There  are  two  opposed  ways  of  thinking  of  a  man;  firstly,  you 
may  think  of  him  as  that  toward  which  perception  moves,  as  the 
toy  of  circumstance,  as  the  plastic  substance  receiving  impres¬ 
sions  ;  secondly,  you  may  think  of  him  as  directing  a  certain 
fluid  force  against  circumstance,  as  conceiving  instead  of  merely 

(1)  Mr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Rodker  have  made  longer  poems  depending  on  a 
similar  presentation  of  matter.  So  also  have  Richard  Aldington,  in  his  In  Vin 
^('Kflnu,  and  “H.  D.”  in  her  Orend,  which  latter  poems  express  much  stronger 
emotions  than  that  in  my  lines  here  given. 
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reflecting  and  observing.  One  does  not  claim  that  one  way  is 
better  than  the  other,  one  notes  a  diversity  of  the  temperament. 
The  two  camps  always  exist.  In  the  ’eighties  there  were  sym¬ 
bolists  opposed  to  impressionists,  now  you  have  vorticism,  which 
is,  roughly  speaking,  expressionism,  neo-cubism,  and  imagism 
gathered  together  in  one  camp  and  futurism  in  the  other. 
Futurism  is  descended  from  impressionism.  It  is,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  art  movement,  a  kind  of  accelerated  impressionism.  It  is 
a  spreading,  or  surface  art,  as  opposed  to  vorticism,  which  is 
intensive. 

The  vorticist  has  not  this  curious  tic  for  destroying  past  glories. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Italy  needed  Mr.  Marinetti,  but  he  did  not 
set  on  the  egg  that  hatched  me,  and  as  I  am  wholly  opposed  to 
his  esthetic  principles  I  see  no  reason  why  I,  and  various  men 
who  agree  with  me,  should  be  expected  to  call  ourselves  futurists. 
We  do  not  desire  to  evade  comparison  with  the  past.  We  prefer 
that  the  comparison  be  made  by  some  intelligent  person  whose 
idea  of  ‘‘the  tradition”  is  not  limited  by  the  conventional  taste 
of  four  or  five  centuries  and  one  continent. 

Vorticism  is  an  intensive  art.  I  mean  by  this,  that  one  is 
concerned  with  the  relative  intensity,  or  relative  significance,  of 
different  sorts  of  expression.  One  desires  the  most  intense,  for 
certain  forms  of  expression  are  ‘‘more  intense”  than  others. 
They  are  more  dynamic.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  more  emphatic, 
or  that  they  are  yelled  louder.  I  can  explain  my  meaning  best 
by  mathematics. 

There  are  four  different  intensities  of  mathematical  expression 
known  to  the  ordinarily  intelligent  undergraduate,  namely  :  the 
arithmetical,  the  algebraic,  the  geometrical,  and  that  of  analytical 
geometry. 

For  instance,  you  can  write 

3x3-f-4x4  =  5x5, 
or,  differently,  3^ -1-4^  =  5^. 

That  is  merely  conversation  or  ‘‘ordinary  common  sense.”  It  is 
a  simple  statement  of  one  fact,  and  does  not  implicate  any  other. 

Secondly,  it  is  true  that 

32  +  43^53^  62-^82  =  102,  92-1-122  =  152,  392-1-522=652. 

These  are  all  separate  facts,  one  may  wish  to  mention  their 
underlying  similarity;  it  is  a  bore  to  speak  about  each  one  in 
turn.  One  expresses  their  “algebraic  relation”  as 

a2  +  b2  =  c2. 

That  is  the  language  of  philosophy.  IT  MAKES  NO 
PICTUBE.  This  kind  of  statement  applies  to  a  lot  of  facts,  but 
it  does  not  grip  hold  of  Heaven. 

Thirdly,  when  one  studies  Euclid  one  finds  that  the  relation 
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of  a^+b'^=c^  applies  to  the  ratio  between  the  squares  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  and  the  square  on  the 
hypotenuse.  One  still  writes  it  a^  +  b^=c^,  but  one  has  begun  to 
talk  about  form.  Another  property  or  quality  of  life  has  crept 
into  one’s  matter.  Until  then  one  had  dealt  only  with  numbers. 
But  even  this  statement  does  not  create  form.  The  picture  is 
given  you  in  the  proposition  about  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  two  other  sides.  Statements  in  plane  or  descriptive 
geometry  are  like  talk  about  art.  They  are  a  criticism  of  the 
form.  The  form  is  not  created  by  them. 

Fourthly,  we  come  to  Descartian  or  “analytical  geometry.” 
Space  is  conceived  as  separated  by  two  or  by  three  axes  (depending 
on  whether  one  is  treating  form  in  one  or  more  planes).  One 
refers  points  to  these  axes  by  a  series  of  coefficients.  Given  the 
idiom,  one  is  able  actually  to  create. 

Thus,  we  learn  that  the  equation  (x  -  a)'’^+ {y -b)^  =  r^  governs 
the  circle.  It  is  the  circle.  It  is  not  a  particular  circle,  it  is  any 
circle  and  all  circles.  It  is  nothing  that  is  not  a  circle.  It  is 
the  circle  free  of  space  and  time  limits.  It  is  the  universal, 
existing  in  perfection,  in  freedom  from  space  and  time.  Mathe¬ 
matics  is  dull  as  ditchwater  until  one  reaches  analytics.  But  in 
analytics  we  come  upon  a  new  way  of  dealing  with  form.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  art  handles  life.  The  difference  between  art 
and  analytical  geometry  is  the  difference  of  subject-matter  only. 
Art  is  more  interesting  in  proportion  as  life  and  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  are  more  complex  and  more  interesting  than  forms  and 
numbers. 

This  statement  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  “spon¬ 
taneity”  and  “intuition,”  or  with  their  function  in  art.  I  passed 
my  last  exam,  in  mathematics  on  sheer  intuition.  I  saw  where 
the  line  had  to  go,  as  clearly  as  I  ever  saw  an  image,  or  felt 
caelestem  intus  vigorem. 

The  statements  of  “analytics”  are  “lords”  over  fact.  They 
are  the  thrones  and  dominations  that  rule  over  form  and  recur¬ 
rence.  And  in  like  manner  are  great  works  of  art  lords  over  fact, 
over  race-long  recurrent  moods,  and  over  to-morrow. 

Great  works  of  art  contain  this  fourth  sort  of  equation.  They 
cause  form  to  come  into  being.  By  the  “image”  I  mean  such 
an  equation;  not  an  equation  of  mathematics,  not  something 
about  a,  b,  and  c,  having  something  to  do  with  form,  but  about 
sea,  cliffs,  night,  having  something  to  do  with  mood. 

The  image  is  not  an  idea.  It  is  a  radiant  node  or  cluster;  it 
is  what  I  can,  and  must  perforce,  call  a  VOBTEX,  from  which, 
and  through  which,  and  into  which,  ideas  are  constantly  rushing. 
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In  decency  one  can  only  call  it  a  VOKTEX.  And  from  this 
necessity  came  the  name  “vorticism.”  Nomina  sunt  consequentia 
rerum,  and  never  was  that  statement  of  Aquinas  more  true  than 
in  the  case  of  the  vorticist  movement. 

It  is  as  true  for  the  painting  and  the  sculpture  as  it  is  for  the 
poetry.  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Lewis  are  not  using  words, 
they  are  using  shape  and  colour.  Mr.  Brzeska  and  Mr.  Epstein 
are  using  “planes  in  relation,”  they  are  dealing  wdth  a  relation 
of  planes  different  from  the  sort  of  relation  of  planes  dealt  with 
in  geometry,  hence  what  is  called  “the  need  of  organic  forms 
in  sculpture.” 

I  trust  I  have  made  clear  what  I  mean  by  an  “intensive  art.” 
The  vorticist  movement  is  not  a  movement  of  mystification, 
though  I  dare  say  many  people  “of  good  will  ”  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  bewildered. 

The  organisation  of  forms  is  a  much  more  energetic  and 
creative  action  than  the  copying  or  imitating  of  light  on  a  hay¬ 
stack. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  language  of  form  and  colour.  It  is 
not  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  language  depending  on  certain 
meanings  having  been  ascribed,  in  books,  to  certain  signs  and 
colours. 

Certain  artists  working  in  different  media  have  managed  to 
understand  each  other.  They  know’  the  good  and  bad  in  each 
other’s  w’ork,  which  they  could  not  know  unless  there  were  a 
common  speech. 

As  for  the  excellence  of  certain  contemporary  artists,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  stand  up  for  my  own  beliefs.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis  is  a  very  great  master  of  design ;  that  he  has 
brought  into  our  art  new  units  of  design  and  new  manners  of 
organisation.  I  think  that  his  series  “Timon”  is  a  great  w’ork. 
I  think  he  is  the  most  articulate  expression  of  my  own  decade. 
If  you  ask  me  what  his  “Timon”  means,  I  can  reply  by  asking 
you  what  the  old  play  means.  For  me  his  designs  are  a  creation 
on  the  same  motif.  That  motif  is  the  fury  of  intelligence  baffled 
and  shut  in  by  circumjacent  stupidity.  It  is  an  emotional  motif. 
Mr.  Lewis’s  painting  is  nearly  always  emotional. 

Mr.  Wadsworth’s  work  gives  me  pleasure,  sometimes  like  the 
pleasure  I  have  received  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  prints  and 
painting;  for  example,  I  derive  such  pleasure  from  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  “Khaki.”  Sometimes  his  work  gives  me  a  pleasure  which 
I  can  only  compare  to  the  pleasure  I  have  in  music,  in  music  as 
it  was  in  Mozart’s  time.  If  an  outsider  wishes  swiftly  to  under¬ 
stand  this  new  work,  he  can  do  worse  than  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  wherein  he  approaches  music. 
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“Lewis  is  Bach.”  No,  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  “Lewis  is 
Bach,”  but  our  feeling  is  that  certain  works  of  Picasso  and  certain 
works  of  Lewis  have  in  them  something  which  is  to  painting 
what  certain  qualities  of  Bach  are  to  music.  Music  was  vorticist 
in  the  Bach-Mozart  period,  before  it  went  off  into  romance  and 
sentiment  and  description.  A  new  vorticist  music  would  come 
from  a  new  computation  of  the  mathematics  of  harmony,  not  from 
a  mimetic  representation  of  dead  cats  in  a  fog-horn,  alias  noise- 
tuners. 

Mr.  Epstein  is  too  well  known  to  need  presentation  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Brzeska’s  sculpture  is  so  generally  recognised  in 
all  camps  that  one  does  not  need  to  bring  in  a  brief  concerning  it. 
Mr.  Brzeska  has  defined  sculptural  feeling  as  “the  appreciation 
of  masses  in  relation,”  and  sculptural  ability  as  “the  defining  of 
these  masses  by  planes.”  There  comes  a  time  when  one  is  more 
deeply  moved  by  that  form  of  intelligence  which  can  present 
“  masses  in  relation  ”  than  by  that  combination  of  patience  and 
trickery  which  can  make  marble  chains  with  free  links  and 
spin  out  bronze  until  it  copies  the  feathers  on  a  general’s  hat. 
Mr.  Etchells  still  remains  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  He  is  on 
his  travels,  whence  he  has  sent  back  a  few  excellent  drawings. 
It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  the  work  of  the  vorticists  and 
the  “feeling  of  inner  need”  existed  before  the  general  noise 
about  vorticism.  We  worked  separately,  we  found  an  underlying 
agreement ,  we  decided  to  stand  together. 

Ezra  Pound. 

(1)  T  am  often  asked  whether  there  can  he  a  long  imagiste  or  vorticist  poem. 
The  Japanese,  who  evolved  the  hokkn,  evolved  also  the  Noh  plays.  In  the  best 
“Noh  ”  the  whole  play  may  consist  of  one  image.  T  mean  ft  is  gathered  about 
one  image.  Its  rinity  consists  in  one  image,  enforced  by  movement  and  music. 
T  see  nothing  against  a  long  vorticist  poem. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  artist  cap  possibly  get  a  vortex  into  every  poem  or 
picture  he  does.  One  would  like  to  do  so,  but  it  is  beyond  one.  Certain  things 
seem  to  demand  metrical  expression,  or  expression  in  a  rhythm  more  agitated 
than  the  rhythms  acceptable  to  prose,  and  these  subjects,  though  they  do  not 
contain  a  vortex,  may  have  some  interest,  an  interest  as  “criticism  of  life”  or 
of  art.  It  is  natural  to  express  these  things,  and  a  vorticist  or  imagiste  writer 
may  be  justified  in  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  is  not  vorticism 
or  imagisme,  just  as  he  might  be  justified  in  printing  a  purely  didactic  prose 
article.  Unfinished  sketches  and  drawings  have  a  similar  interest ;  they  are 
trials  and  attempts  toward  a  vortex.  » 


THE  VOICE  OF  PEACE. 

(As  HEARD  BY  Mr.  NoRMAN  ANGELL.) 

“Outside  the  world’s  one  closed  and  stubborn  gate, 
Sadly  I  stand  and  wait ; 

Wait  with  eyes  blinded  by  the  crimson  tears 
Of  all  the  bitter  years ; 

Wait  for  the  day  when,  tired  of  blood  and  sin, 

Men  shall  throw  wide  the  gate  to  let  me  in. 

“Thro’  centuries  of  slaughter  and  of  fear 
Have  I  stood,  patient,  here; 

And  still  this  is  the  burden  of  my  song  : 

How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long? 

How  long  must  I  in  exile  yet  remain? 

How  long  before  the  dawn  shall  ease  my  pain? 

“From  year  to  year,  from  age  to  moaning  age. 
Poet  and  priest,  and  sage 
Have  worshipped  me  in  measures  highly-toned, 
Till,  in  the  heavens  enthroned. 

Men  dream  I  dwell  above  the  loneliest  cloud — 

A  goddess  gentle,  yet  remote  and  proud. 

“They  dream,  they  dream  I  am  some  fairy  queen. 
An  angel  only  seen 

In  those  brief  moments  when  the  human  sight 
May  pierce  the  infinite. 

Yet  was  I  never  such.  Here  still  I  wait — 

Here  upon  earth,  outside  this  stubborn  gate. 

“They  have  thrown  open  freely  unto  me 
All  doors  of  poetry. 

But  still  there  is  one  door  to  me  denied ; 

Will  none  fling  open  wide 
Reason,  this  gate  thro’  which  I  may  alone 
Enter  to  make  Humanity  my  own? 
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“While  all  my  courtiers  sing  my  endless  praise 
In  many  an  airy  phrase, 

Will  none  stoop  low  for  me?  Will  all  men  shirk 
The  labourer’s  rough  work? 

Will  none  tear  down  these  bars  of  Ignorance 
That  lock  the  gate  thro’  which  I  must  advance? 

“Not  till  it  yields  shall  men  see  me  at  length 
In  all  my  real  strength ; — 

See  in  the  poet’s  queen  the  merchant’s  friend ; — 

See  how  in  me  there  blend 
The  soul  that  fills  a  woman’s  soft  caress 
And  the  calm  strength  of  man’s  true  hardiness; — 

“See  how,  tho’  flowers  and  sunsets  fill  my  eyes, 

They  still  are  worldly-wise ; — 

How,  while  fulfilling  God’s  appointed  plan, 

I  serve  the  ends  of  man ; — 

How,  while  my  head  among  the  stars  is  crown’d. 

My  feet  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  ground.” 

Gilbert  Thomas. 
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The  keen  eyes  behind  the  glasses  gleam  with  penetrating  power, 
the  serious  set  face  exhibits  resolution  in  every  line.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  meet  M.  Delcasse  without  being  impressed  by  his 
personality.  It  is  the  personality  of  a  conqueror,  of  a  battle- 
leader.  Guardian  of  national  greatness,  he  is  an  essential  bulwark 
of  the  country.  His  reappearance  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  after  a 
year’s  absence  in  Russia  is  a  political  fact  of  high  importance 
at  this  hour. 

Is  he  a  new  force  for  the  Briandists  or  for  the  Combists,  or 
will  he  remain  impartial,  for  he  has  friends  in  both  camps? 

In  any  case,  whether  he  joins  the  Unified  Radicals  or  the  groups 
that  are  offshoots  of  them ,  his  presence  in  the  Parliamentary  arena 
seems  to  suggest  new  achievements  in  his  already  crowded  career. 
Will  he  not  be  the  new  Premier  after  the  second  ballots,  this 
month ,  or  perhaps ,  later ,  President  of  the  Republic  ?  Hitherto ,  and 
on  several  occasions,  he  has  declined  the  Premiership.  I  imagine 
that  his  refusal  was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  party  labels,  for, 
though  he  belongs  to  the  Radical  Left,  he  is  not,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  party  man.  He  takes  too  large  a  view  of  national  greatness 
to  limit  his  energies  to  one  section  of  the  Republic.  His  political 
life  has  been  concerned  entirely  with  national  interests.  He  began 
in  journalism  as  a  writer  on  foreign  politics  in  the  Ripuhlique 
Franqaise,  to-day  of  a  reactionary  tendency,  but  then  embued 
with  the  Radical  principle.  He  learned  his  mStier  of  statesman 
in  the  early  ’nineties  in  studying  colonial  questions,  first  as 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  then  as  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  His 
great  chance  for  distinction  came  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  His  term  of  office  lasted  seven  years,  from 
1898  to  1905,  and  formed  a  brilliant  record  of  pacific  achievement. 
Besides  the  accords,  of  which  I  shall  speak,  M.  Delcasse  staved 
off  war  between  England  and  Russia  over  the  Hull  incident  by 
offering  the  good  services  of  France,  and  also  mediated  between 
the  combatants  in  the  Spanish-.^merican  war. 

The  moment  of  taking  office  was  particularly  difficult.  Fashoda 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  horizon ;  it  was  the  new  Minister’s  duty 
to  liquidate  that  affair  with  speed  and  dignity  and  yet  prepare 
the  way  for  more  cordial  relations.  He  realised  that  the  friendship 
and  support  of  England  were  indispensable  to  France  for  the 
proper  development  and  protection  of  her  world-interests.  This 
was  the  logic  of  the  situation. 
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He  saw  that  the  basis  of  this  new  negotiation  must  be  Morocco. 

It  was  the  pivot  of  French  expansion.  For  Morocco,  France  was 
willing  to  bargain  Egypt  and  Newfoundland.  Since  her  refusal 
to  co-operate  with  England  against  Arabi-Pasha,  her  influence  had 
sensibly  waned  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  whilst  England  had 
established  herself  firmly  in  the  Nile  Valley.  Nothing  remained 
to  France  but  the  shadow  of  the  substance  sacrificed  in  1881 ; 
a  modest  part  in  the  financial  and  judicial  administration.  And 
the  French  shore  had  ceased  to  possess  its  old  importance  since 
the  introduction  of  other  ways  of  drying  nets.  The  continuance 
of  the  privilege  merely  exasperated  the  inhabitants  and  represented 
no  great  advantage  to  French  fishermen. 

These  facts  did  not  prevent,  however,  the  bargain  from  being 
severely  criticised  in  some  quarters.  The  Minister  had  bought  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  he  was  told.  To  get  anything  out  of  Morocco  one 
must  put  a  great  deal  in,  and  the  interests  of  other  nations  had 
to  be  considered.  Meanwhile,  something  tangible  was  certainly 
being  sacrificed. 

It  was  true  enough  ;  but  M.  Delcasse  was  not  the  man  to  waste 
time  in  reflections  of  this  sort.  He  set  to  work  resolutely  to 
obtain  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  once  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1904 
had  been  signed  with  England.  Spain  was  the  first  to  be 
approached ;  she  had  obvious  claims,  for  she  had  established 
settlements  in  Morocco  and  was  the  chosen  vis-h-vis  to  Gibraltar. 
Having  substituted  herself  for  England,  in  the  terms  of  the  new 
instrument,  France  had  to  gather  up  British  obligations  towards 
Spain,  placate  that  rather  proud  neighbour,  and  enlist  her  good¬ 
will  and  co-operation  in  the  mutual  development  of  the  Shereefian 
Empire.  It  was  important,  also,  to  indemnify  Italy,  who  had 
never  forgiven  France  for  her  occupation  of  Tunis.  Playing  an 
habitually  open  game,  M.  Delcasse  declared  that  France  would 
do  nothing  to  thwart  Italy’s  ambition  in  Tripoli.  And  so  it  was 
all  arranged — all  substantial  interests  were  neutralised — until  the 
bomb  of  German  intervention  fell  into  the  quiet  of  a  Cabinet 
meeting. 

“What  about  Germany’s  interests  in  Morocco?  What  is  to  be 
her  compensation?  She  is  dissatisfied,  and  her  interests  are 
injured.’’  These  and  other  suggestions  were  'whispered  into  the 
ear  of  the  Premier  of  the  day,  M.  Eouvier;  it  was  the  voice  of 
Henckel  von  Donnersmark,  an  emissary  of  the  Kaiser.  M.  Del- 
casse’s  courage  rose  with  the  occasion  to  show  it.  He  recalled 
the  Chancellor’s  statement  that  Germany  had  no  interests  in 
Morocco ;  but  blue  fear  descended  upon  M.  Eouvier,  and  no 
justification  availed  anything  at  all.  The  valiant  little  Minister 
had  to  go.  Thereupon  France  went  meekly  to  Algeciras,  with 
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the  Premier  as  her  representative,  and  discussed  with  the  Powers 
of  the  world  the  charter  of  Morocco. 

It  was  a  bitter  lesson  to  M.  Delcass4.  It  brought  home  to  him, 
for  the  second  time,  the  necessity  of  strength.  It  reminded  him 
possibly  of  that  saying  of  M.  Loubet’s  :  “Only  the  strong  are 
respected.”  Had  they  been  strong  at  sea,  the  Fashoda  incident 
might  have  had  another  termination,  and  now  the  warning  about 
German  “interests”  in  Morocco  had  inspired  the  same  reflection. 
Circumstances  played  straight  into  his  hands  and  stimulated  his 
zeal  as  reformer.  There  had  been  a  dreadful  explosion  on  the 
lena,  causing  a  heavy  loss  of  life.  A  Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed  with  M.  Delcass4  as  president.  At  the  proper  moment 
he  indicted  the  Minister  of  the  Navy  in  a  vehement  speech  bristling 
with  fact.  It  drove  M.  Thompson  to  resign  his  portfolio.  A  year 
later  M.  C14menceau,  who  had  separated  himself  from  his 
Minister,  fell  with  his  Cabinet,  and  M.  Delcasse  was  again  the 
cause.  It  was  a  tremendous  triumph  for  the  strenuous  little 
statesman  and  made  him  one  of  the  formidable  figures  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Imagine  the  kudos  of  it!  He  had  defeated  “the  Tiger.” 
It  was  a  vindication,  also,  for  M.  Delcasse ’s  Moroccan  policy,  for 
M.  Clemenceau  had  twitted  him  with  leading  the  country  to 
Algeciras ;  the  Chamber’s  resentment  of  this  attack  contributed 
directly  to  the  Government’s  defeat. 

And  so  M.  Delcasse  came  back  to  power  again — not  to  the 
Quai  d’Orsay,  for  national  nerves  were  not  equal  to  that — but  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Marine  in  the  Eue  Koyale.  Before  his  appear¬ 
ance  there,  however,  the  work  of  reorganisation  was  begun  by 
that  excellent  sailor  and  administrator.  Admiral  Bou4  de 
Lapeyrfere.  He  had  laid  down  a  programme  of  two  ships  a  year, 
which  M.  Delcass6  helped  to  realise  in  Parliament.  Later,  as 
Minister,  he  carried  out  the  concentration  of  the  naval  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
Northern  Squadron  in  the  Channel,  for  England  automatically 
guarded  both  shores  when  she  commenced  her  policy  of  drawing 
her  ships  about  her  in  home  waters.  The  three  squadrons  of  the 
French  command  were  given  to  Admiral  de  Lapeyrfere,  and  no 
English  commander  has  so  large  a  force  under  his  orders.  The 
new  arrangement  has  left  France  free  to  deal  with  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  Sea,  complicated  by  the  growing  navies  of  Italy 
and  Austria.  Thus  her  sea  strength  is  exactly  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

M.  Delcass^  must  be  reminded  of  his  struggles  to  secure  an 
efficient  navy  when  his  eye  rests  upon  the  photograph'  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  which  stands  upon  his  table.  It  is  a  much- 
cherished  souvenir  of  the  Prince’s  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
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the  flagship  of  the  Admiralissimo.  Those  pleasant,  boyish  features 
should  recall  to  the  statesman  two  facts  in  his  career  :  the  new 
Navy  and  the  new  understanding  with  England.  The  Medi¬ 
terranean  interests  of  France  have  increased  notably  during  the 
past  few  years,  with  the  increase  in  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  for  Morocco,  with  its  long  seaboard,  has  been 
added  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and,  linked  with  the  other  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  question  of  mobilisation.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  army  corps  now  serving  in  Algeria  must  cross 
the  seas  to  succour  the  Motherland,  and  battleships  must  be  there 
to  convoy  the  troopers.  France’s  new  role  is  as  much  the  outcome 
of  her  own  expansion  as  of  the  necessities  of  the  European 
situation. 

M.  Delcasse  is  a  tremendous  worker.  His  early  rising  is 
proverbial.  He  leaves  his  bed  at  five  o’clock,  and  only  conceded 
an  hour  to  the  later  habits  and  wintry  cold  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  balances  this  matutinal  activity  by  an  early  retirement  at 
night.  He  reaches  his  bed  generally  at  nine  o’clock,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  Spartan  rule  even  in  the  festive  atmosphere  of  Eussian 
official  life,  to  the  despair  of  hostesses.  Monastic  habits  of  the 
sort  are  pleasanter  in  the  French  countryside  which  he  inhabits 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  He  has  a  country  house 
at  Ax-les-Thermes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  here  he  stays  with  his 
wife  and  children  during  the  Parliamentary  recess.  He  is  out 
in  the  open  at  five  o’clock  attending  his  roses ;  he  seems  to  know 
each  variety  by  name.  In  these  early  morning  occupations  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  favourite  dog ;  like  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  he  is  much  attached  to  animals. 

In  his  life  in  Paris,  he  devotes  his  earliest  hours  to  current 
affairs ;  he  takes  a  little  walk  before  breakfast,  and  then  resumes  his 
work  until  lunch,  unless  he  rides  in  the  Bois,  which  may  occupy 
an  hour  or  two.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  rather  abandoned  this 
practice  and  prefers  to  go  afoot.  He  is  a  true  child  of  the  South 
in  his  liking  for  the  sun.  The  afternoon  is  given  to  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work  and,  wherever  possible,  he  retires  early  to  bed. 
As  a  quite  young  man  he  was  very  fond  of  the  theatre,  but  now 
he  contents  himself  with  half-a-dozen  visits  a  year  to  the  Opera 
and  the  Comedie  Francaise. 

In  St.  Petersburg  his  practice  was  to  ramble  along  the  Quays 
for  his  daily  exercise,  but,  with  this  intermission  and  the  time 
necessary  for  meals,  he  continued  at  his  desk  until  five  in  the 
evening,  when  he  broke  off  to  visit  the  Eussian  Foreign  Office. 
There  is  none  more  punctual  than  he  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily 
business,  and  such  is  his  horror  of  delay  that  often,  after  a  long 
sitting  in  the  Chamber,  he  would  return  to  the  Ministry  at 
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midnight  to  sign  his  letters.  He  does  not  believe  in  delegating 
this  duty  to  anyone  and,  in  consequence,  is  au  courant  with 
all  affairs. 

M.  Delcasse  did  not  succeed  in  learning  Eussian  during  his 
stay  in  the  country,  and  languages  are  hardly  his  forte.  He  has 
a  literary  knowledge  of  two  or  three,  and  reads  them  fluently ; 
but  can  hardly  be  induced  to  speak  them. 

His  own  speeches  are  classic  in  form  and  precision  of  thought. 
He  has  a  positive  cult  for  the  mot  juste.  In  congenial  company 
he  proves  a  charming  conversationalist,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that,  for  a  southerner,  he  is  remarkably  silent,  though  his 
oratorical  outbursts  show  that  this  is  not  due  to  any  want  of 
rhetorical  resource.  I  imagine  that  his  taciturnity  is  a 
little  disconcerting  to  the  home  circle,  when  he  is  absorbed  in  a 
subject  requiring  severe  concentration.  By  nature  he  is  essen¬ 
tially  serious  and  is  always  in  deadly  earnest ;  but  his  unbending 
will  and  his  sterner  qualities  of  man  and  statesman  do  not  prevent 
him  from  showing  a  tender  heart  and  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  his  friends. 

The  comparative  infrequency  of  his  speeches  makes  them  the 
more  valuable.  The  Chamber  knows  when  he  rises  that  he  has 
something  important  to  say.  Master  of  his  subject,  he  under¬ 
stands  how  to  economise  attention,  to  use  the  Spencerian  phrase. 
There  is  no  redundancy,  no  high-sounding  phrases,  only  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  A  rigid  logic  links  phrase  to  phrase,  until 
the  whole  chain  of  argument  is  complete.  He  calculates  the 
effect  of  his  oratorical  discharges  with  the  nicety  of  an  artillery 
commander.  He  attacks  with  such  force  that  he  is  bound  to 
be  victorious. 

Personal  courage  seems  to  flourish  in  his  family.  It  is  inherited 
by  his  son,  who  pursues  the  heroic  calling  of  aviator.  Whilst 
flying  at  Buc  he  came  into  collision  with  a  fellow  airman — one  of 
the  first  accidents  of  the  kind.  His  machine  fell  to  earth,  and 
when  young  Delcasse  was  extricated  from  the  wreck,  his  limbs 
were  found  to  be  broken  in  four  places.  He  made  an  extraordinary 
recovery,  in  which  his  indomitable  will  helped  him ;  in  a  few 
months  he  was  ready  to  fly  again. 

M.  Delcasse  thinks  little  of  personal  comfort  and  convenience 
when  it  is  a  question  of  serving  his  country.  His  exile  to  Eussia 
not  only  removed  him  from  home  politics  at  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  moment,  when  such  a  question  as  Three  Years  was  being 
urged  in  the  Chamber,  but  deprived  him  of  the  society  of  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  continued  to  reside  in  the  Boulevard  de 
Clichy.  Madame  Delcasse  is  the  widow  of  a  former  Deputy  of 
Arifege,  which  department  M.  Delcass^  has  represented  in  Parlia- 
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ment  for  a  number  of  years.  To  an  interviewer  he  confessed  that 
he  cared  little  for  the  externals  of  office.  “I  am  a  Parisian,” 
he  said,  “and  have  the  Parisian’s  simple  tastes.”  As  I  said  earlier 
in  this  article,  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  on  several 
occasions,  but  he  has  always  refused  the  office.  He  is  not  a 
party  maji.  If  he  belongs  nominally  to  the  Kadical  Left,  he  places 
national  interest  above  the  caucus.  On  all  big  questions  he  votes 
as  a  patriot  and  not  as  a  partisan. 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  politician  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  contemporary  France.  No  scandal  has  ever 
touched  him.  During  the  years  that  he  remained  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  he  never  employed  any  knowledge  acquired  there 
for  his  own  advancement,  thus  exhibiting  a  delicacy  which  might 
be  imitated  in  some  other  countries.  He  is  scrupulous  to  the 
point  of  returning  railway  passes  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
Minister — a  fact  sufficiently  rare  in  France  to  warrant  mention. 
He  has  faults,  of  course,  but  they  are  due  to  the  ardour  of  his 
temperament  rather  than  to  defects  that  belong  to  meaner  men. 
If  his  disregard  of  Germany  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  really  caused  a 
danger  to  the  country,  it  was  because  other  departments  of  the  State 
were  not  directed  with  the  same  fearless  energy  and  high  efficiency 
as  his  own.  He  has  been  accused  of  too  blind  a  faith  in  Eussia, 
specially  at  the  moment  of  the  Eusso- Japanese  war ;  but  the  fact 
that  he  was  persona  grata  with  the  Czar  and  his  Government 
aided  materially  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  needed  personal 
prestige  as  well  as  experience  and  savoir  faire. 

“ Eenunciation  is  abdication”  is  one  of  his  mottoes,  and  cer- 
!  tainly  the  strenuous  little  man  combines  the  high  intelligence 
and  solid  instruction  of  the  Old  France  with  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  New. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 


The  United  States  and  Italy  are  the  only  Great  Powers  not 
now  at  war,  and  it  is  within  the  possibilities  that  the  United 
States  may  in  the  end  be  the  only  Power  able  to  resist  the  drift 
into  the  vortex.  In  these  circumstances  American  neutrality 
is  of  enormous  importance,  and  the  operations  of  the  forces  at 
work  to  maintain  this  position  are  of  absorbing  interest. 
America  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  an  independent  nation.  Her 
geographical  remoteness  from  Europe  is  not  so  much  a  guarantee 
of  international  non-partisanship  as  her  complete  political  isola¬ 
tion.  Physical  remoteness  does  not  necessarily  discourage  political 
alliances ;  in  fact,  at  times  it  works  to  the  contrary,  as  is  the  case 
with  England  and  Japan ;  but  with  neutrality  determined  upon, 
physical  isolation  makes  this  position  more  tenable  and  lessens 
the  possibility  of  misunderstandings.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
violation  of  American  territory  in  the  conduct  of  a  European 
war,  and  thus  the  most  likely  source  of  trouble  between  nations 
is  eliminated.  Physical  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  conflict 
also  contributes  enormously  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  those 
within  neutral  territory,  for  there  is  no  destruction  of  real  property. 
This  in  turn  w’orks  to  the  good  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  as  ordinary 
occupations  proceed  and  the  inevitable  shortage  of  material  and 
foodstuffs  elsewhere  is  partially  compensated  for  by  a  stimulated 
production  in  the  peaceful  zone. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  American  Government  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  alliances  with  other  nations  have  been 
carefully  avoided.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  for  this  nation, 
with  its  ample  territory,  self-contained  existence,  and  a  population 
drawn  from  all  nations,  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again, 
and  never  more  strikingly  than  at  the  present  moment.  Many 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  inveigle  the  United  States 
into  some  form  of  alliance  for  aggression  or  defence,  and  at  times 
such  efforts  have  come  perilously  near  success.  With  a  jealous 
regard,  however,  for  the  advice  of  the  first  President,  the  die  has 
always  been  cast  in  the  end  in  favour  of  a  continued  and  complete 
political  independence,  and  actual  treaty-making  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  drafting  of  those  useful  international  exchanges 
dealing  mainly  with  commerce,  and  known  in  diplomacy  as 
treaties  of  “trade  and  friendship.” 

This  policy  of  political  independence  originated  and  has  been 
maintained  in  self-interest ;  but  that  it  works  to  the  good  of 
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others  is  now  manifest,  and  the  present  attitude  of  the  American 
Government,  as  voiced  by  President  Wilson  and  expressing,  as 
it  does,  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  nation, 
is  clear.  In  speaking  to  a  few  personal  acquaintances  in 
Washington,  August  2nd,  President  Wilson  said  :  “  The  position 
in  Europe  is  perhaps  the  gravest  in  its  possibilities  that  has 
arisen  in  modern  times,  but  it  need  not  affect  the  United  States 
unfavourably  in  the  long  run.  Not  that  the  United  States  has 
anything  to  take  advantage  of,  but  her  own  position  is  sound, 
and  she  owes  it  to  mankind  to  remain  in  such  a  condition  and 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  she  can  help  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
Since  this  personal  expression  of  the  national  spirit  the  formal 
and  usual  declaration  of  neutrality  has  been  issued  by  the 
American  Government,  and  has  been  lived  up  to. 

To  maintain  this  neutrality  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned 
will  be  most  difficult.  A  civilised  nation  of  a  hundred  million 
people,  practically  all  of  whom  have  racial  sympathies  reaching 
back  into  some  older  community,  will  contain  itself  as  a  nation 
and  maintain  a  certain  mental  equilibrium.  America  is  a  country 
of  the  utmost  liberty  of  the  Press  and  speech,  however,  and 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  will  express  their  opinions 
and  their  predilections  without  fear  and  without  restraint,  and  oft- 
times  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  irritation  here  or  there  among 
the  nations  at  war.  Grave  questions  will  arise  to  vex  the 
American  authorities,  not  only  as  to  the  rights  of  belligerents 
in  their  commerce  and  in  their  dealings  with  a  neutral  country, 
but  also  concerning  the  treatment  of  American  citizens  and 
American  property  abroad  and  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  news  that  a  general  European  war  was  imminent  found 
Americans  sceptical.  The  news  which  followed  very  quickly 
thereafter,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  actually  begun,  found  them 
still  unwilling  to  believe  that  some  way  would  not  be  found  to 
check  hostilities  before  they  became  serious.  The  whole  affair 
seemed  so  unnecessary,  and  almost  unthinkable,  that  the 
American  people  refused  to  believe  it.  When  it  was  finally 
brought  home  that  the  war  was  a  reality,  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  peace,  and  that  Europe  had  really  plunged  into  this  stupendous 
adventure,  which  would,  before  it  could  end,  change  the  political 
map  of  the  world,  bring  death  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  more 
or  less  disaster  to  everyone,  there  was  an  outburst  of  indignant 
protest  on  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  most  terrible  condemnation 
of  those  who  had  held  the  power  for  peace  or  war  within  their 
hands  and  had  chosen  the  test  of  the  sword. 

Americans  are  not  a  military  people.  Even  the  American  Navy, 
respectable  in  size  as  it  is,  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
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area,  populatiou,  aud  vvealtii  oL  the  country  than  that  of  auy 
other  of  the  Powers.  The  regular  mililaiy  establishment  consistss 
of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  or  less  tlian  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  and  the  pay  of  the  American  soldier  is  com¬ 
petitive  with  many  kinds  of  ordinary  labour,  for  the  American 
soldier  is  but  a  glorihed  policeman.  xViililarism  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  by  every  political  party,  with  the  approval  of  the  voters. 
Thousands  of  American  citizens  are  either  immigrants  from 
other  countries  where  militarism  is  a  curse,  or  are  descendants 
of  those  who  came  to  the  new  land  to  escape  the  burden  of  an 
armed  government.  The  movement  for  arbitration,  for  peace, 
and  for  internationalism  of  all  kinds  has  received  its  greatest 
support  from  America,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  summarise 
national  opinion  at  this  time,  it  would  probably  be  perfectly  true 
to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  stirred  to  the  depths 
by  a  feeling  of  incredulous  anger  that  this  war  has  been  allowed 
to  cast  its  blight  upon  the  world.  That  it  will  run  its  terrible 
course  is  m"' "'fully  realised,  however,  and  the  thoughts  now  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  Americans  are  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  country  must  be  maintained  with  jealous  care, 
that  humanity  the  world'  over  must  be  assisted  to  follow  its 
ordinary  occupations  so  far  as  practicable,  and  that  if  this  disaster 
is  to  serve  a  purpose,  it  should  in  the  end  go  far  towards  sub¬ 
stituting  the  parliament  of  man  for  military  autocracy. 

Out  of  the  political  whirlpool  of  Central  Europe  has  this 
monster  appeared,  shorn  of  all  disguise.  Greed,  jealousy,  bar¬ 
barity,  and  colossal  selfishness  are  his  attributes,  and  to  for  ever 
put  him  in  chains  will  the  services  of  the  American  nation  be 
available  at  any  opportune  moment.  Civilisation  and  the  arts 
of  peace  are  now  at  a  standstill  until  this  is  done.  It  is  the  last 
stand  of  the  mediaeval  against  the  progress  of  the  world,  and 
unless  the  strength  of  man’s  better  aspirations  have  been  over¬ 
rated,  there  can  be  but  one  ending  to  the  present  cataclysm  ol 
armed  events.  If  tlie  stability  of  these  higher  ambitions,  so  freely 
expressed  in  recent  years,  has  been  over-estimated,  then  the  world 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  days  wdien  Napoleon  followed  his  vision 
of  a  one-man  power  on  earth  to  his  own  destruction,  and  the 
confusion  of  his  followers. 

The  population  of  America  is  drawn  mostly  from  the  nations 
now  at  war,  the  larger  number  coming  from  Teutonic  stock. 
The  ruling  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  the  nation  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Puritan  strain  holding  a  power  largely  disproportionate  with 
its  numbers.  In  a  republic,  however,  wdiere  every  man  and  great 
numbers  of  the  women  have  a  vote,  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
find  more  practical  expression  than  do  the  ethics  of  a  minority, 
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and  it  is  to  the  majority  opinion  we  must  turn  in  estimating 
effects  or  in  the  attempt-  to  forecast  action.  The  American 
Government,  in  its  official  action,  naturally  and  rightly  holds  a 
neutral  course.  The  American  Press,  almost  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  has  condemned  unsparingly  those  whom  it  holds  to  be 
responsible,  and  American  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  these  peoples 
who  are  in  arms,  many  of  them  but  doing  the  bidding  of  their 
masters  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  issues  at  stake,  except 
that  they  are  fighting  to  hold  their  own,  be  it  in  aggression  or 
on  the  defensive.  On  Sunday,  August  2nd,  in  the  churches  of 
all  the  world,  prayers  ascended  to  Heaven  asking  victory  for  each 
and  every  people  at  war  one  against  the  other,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  peoples  in  the  now  limited  neutral  zone.  Divine 
aid  was  besought  to  confuse  the  “enemy.”  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  petitions  will  come  from  a  neutral  people  to  a  neutral 
Power,  for  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  rather  than  those 
of  only  one  way  of  thinking. 

In  the  United  States,  political  prejudice  and  pa’  tactics  were 
suspended  at  once  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Europe  had  gone 
to  war.  All  business  organisations  rallied  to  the  support  of 
financial  and  commercial  interests,  and  Congress  acted  as  a  unit, 
and  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  President  Wilson  issued  the 
usual  and  comprehensive  proclamation  of  neutrality.  The 
threatened  financial  strain  was  relieved  by  the  shipment  of 
i;600,000,000  of  emergency  government  currency  to  the  various 
sub-treasuries  and  banking  associations.  Legislation  was  at  once 
enacted,  putting  into  circulation  nearly  ;t400 ,000,000  of  this 
emergency  money.  Steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  gold  in  large  quantities.  The  Stock  Exchanges  were  closed 
indefinitely  to  prevent  the  unloading  of  American  securities  by 
foreign  holders.  The  ship  registry  law  was  amended  to  make 
it  easier  for  American-owned  vessels,  now  sailing  under  foreign 
flags,  to  become  American  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  Steps 
were  promptly  taken  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  of  Americans 
travelling  abroad,  and  to  enable  them  to  return  to  America.  Ex¬ 
tensive  plans  were  laid,  and  are  now  being  carried  out,  to  restore 
American  foreign  trade  to  somewhere  near  its  normal  volume, 
by  establishing  lines  of  carriers  sailing  under  the  American  flag 
and  protected  by  American  war  vessels.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  urged  upon  all  newspapers  the  need  of  conservat¬ 
ism  in  printing  rumours  which  would  tend  to  increase  national 
excitement,  and  a  general  effort  is  being  made  in  every  possible 
direction  to  prevent  the  people  from  losing  their  self-control. 

Later,  when  it  was  found  that  the  money  situation  was  more 
or  less  serious  in  England  in  the  matter  of  international  exchange, 
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millions  in  gold  were  transferred  to  the  Canadian  banks  to  enable 
English  banks  to  draw  upon  for  the  payment  of  supplies  to  be 
shipped  from  Canada.  In  fact,  everything  possible  is  being  done 
in  the  United  States  to  prevent  a  world  panic,  which  would  in¬ 
volve  neutral,  as  well  as  belligerent,  peoples.  The  damage  done 
has  already  reached  into  millions,  and  it  has  only  begun,  but  a 
general  disaster,  which  was  threatened  in  the  first  few  hours  of 
the  war,  has  been  averted,  and  the  damage  will  be  restricted  to 
the  unavoidable.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  American 
foreign  commerce  reached  the  vast  total  of  over  Ii400,000,000, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  this  has  practically  ceased.  Eortun- 
ately,  a  wheat  crop  of  over  900,000,000  bushels  is  being  harvested, 
a  record  in  this  line  of  production,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
Canada  will  more  than  hold  her  own  in  cereal  output.  The  grain 
will  bring  high  prices  this  year,  and  thus  return  some  of  the 
wealth  destroyed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  dis¬ 
location  of  normal  exchanges.  With  the  trade  routes  to  England 
and  France  held  in  safety  by  the  war  vessels  of  those  countries, 
the  Atlantic  will  soon  be  nearly  as  well  travelled  by  cargo  vessels 
as  in  times  of  peace. 

To  analyse  public  opinion  in  America  at  this  time  would  be 
a  difficult  matter.  As  to  the  war  itself,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  opinion  as  to  its  horrors,  its  wickedness,  and 
absolute  lack  of  justification  for  its  beginning.  A  preponderance 
of  sympathy,  as  expressed  in  the  Press  and  in  public  otherwise, 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  with  the  triple  entente,  as  against 
Germany  and  Austria.  England  has  been  justified,  in  the 
American  public  mind,  in  joining  in  the  conflict,  in  fact,  it  was 
predicted  in  America,  even  before  the  inevitable  was  generally 
realised  in  Europe,  that  England’s  hand  would  be  forced  early 
in  the  struggle.  With  her  over-seas  interests  and  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  home  country,  should  the  buffer  States  of  Belgium 
or  Holland  become  involved  or  the  German  fleet  attack  French 
towns  on  the  English  Channel,  there  could  be  no  question  but 
that  force  would  have  to  be  employed  later,  if  not  now,  to  prevent 
encroachments  by  peoples  engaged  in  a  war  to  the  death,  one 
in  which  the  niceties  of  the  law  of  neutrality  could  not  fail  to  be 
overlooked.  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  so  important  to 
England  that,  to  all  intents,  a  protectorate  must  be  exercised  by 
the  latter  country  over  this  nearby  section  of  the  Continent.  When 
it  is  realised  that  Li4ge,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium,  is 
only  270  miles  from  London,  this  statement  is  given  greater 
emphasis. 

There  are  nearly  seven  million  white,  foreign-born  males  over 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years  in  the  United  States.  About  400,000 
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of  these  are  English,  and  600,000  Irish,  the  total  from  the  United 
Kingdom  being  about  ]  ,300,000.  There  are  less  than  6U,000 
French,  about  800,000  Kussian,  and  1,300,000  Germans.  Of  the 
English,  60  per  cent,  are  naturalised  American  citizens.  Of  the 
Irish,  about  69  }:)er  cent.  Of  the  French,  50  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  Russian,  26  per  cent.  Of  the  Germans,  about  70  per  cent, 
are  naturalised  Americans,  showing  a  more  marked  and  more 
permanent  absorption  into  the  life  of  their  adopted  country  than 
is  the  case  with  the  other  nationalities.  These  figures  are  some¬ 
what  misleading,  however,  if  any  estimate  of  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  present  war  be  based  upon  them.  The  small  percentage 
of  naturalised  Russians  is  due  largely  to  their  inability  to  com¬ 
ply  with  educational  and  other  requirements  of  American 
citizenship  and  also  to  a  lack  of  interest  or  concern  as  to  local 
politics.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  the  larger  number  of 
Russian  subjects  in  America  does  not  mean  extensive  or  active 
sympathy  with  Russia  in  any  war.  Many  of  these  immigrants 
are  refugees  or  are  Hebrews  who  have  left  Russia  for  their  own 
good,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  good  of  their  country.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Russian  element  would,  therefore,  have  a  negli¬ 
gible  effect  upon  American  public  opinion.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  1,300,000  Germans  are  naturalised  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  large  number  have  failed  to  maintain  their  German  citizenship 
by  means  of  the  consular  registration  which  is  required  by  German 
law.  That  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  active  sympathy  with 
Germany  is  natural.  These  people  all  have  relatives  and  friends, 
now  on  active  service  with  the  German  army,  and  even  if  they 
regretted  the  war,  they  must  hope  for  the  success  of  German 
arms.  The  German  newspapers  of  America,  and  there  are  a 
number,  are  patriotic,  and,  so  long  as  the  United  States  is  not 
involved,  will  urge  the  cause  of  Germany  as  against  the  world. 

Needless  to  say,  the  English  and  Scotch  residents  of  America, 
naturalised  or  not,  will  give  their  support  to  England.  This  is 
also  true  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  Irish,  though  there  are 
not  wanting  in  America  those  Irish  who  look  upon  English  mis¬ 
fortunes  as  Ireland’s  gain,  and  by  this  element  Mr.  Redmond 
has  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  for  his  loyalty  to  the  English 
cause  at  this  time.  Such  opposition  as  this  is  not  serious,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  American  people,  equally  with  the  English,  do  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  safety  of  Ireland  is  indissolubly  bound  up  wdth 
the  safety  of  England.  It  must  also  be  considered,  in  scanning 
the  racial  conditions  in  America,  that  nearly  all  foreigners  who 
have  gone  to  that  country  to  live  have  in  reality  adopted  the 
country  as  their  own.  They  have  left  their  own  lands  because 
of  lack  of  opportunity  or  some  stress  of  circumstances.  In  the 
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new  world  iliey  have  found  employment,  a  home,  and  a  freedom 
of  thought,  speech,  and  action  denied  to  them  in  their  native 
lands.  It  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  occasions  that  this 
change  of  environment  has  brought  with  it  a  complete  transfer 
of  loyalty,  and,  allowing  for  certain  racial  sympathies  and  a 
degree  of  sentimental  interest  in  the  places  they  came  from,  they 
have  developed  a  far  more  vigorous  and  practical  attachment 
for  the  new  country  than  they  now  hold  for  the  old. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  large  element  in  the  population  of 
America  which  is  of  recent  foreign  origin  will  now  be  concerned 
first  as  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  America,  and  that  then- 
sympathies  one  way  or  another  in  the  present  European  war  will 
be  confined  to  demonstrations  of  theory  rather  than  practice. 
Individuals  among  them  will  endeavour  actively  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  land  of  their  parentage,  but  the  effects  of  such 
assistance,  either  in  a  practical  way  or  in  the  influencing  of 
American  public  opinion,  will  prove  of  little  importance.  The 
progress  of  the  war  will  be  watched  with  keen  and  intelligent 
interest.  Americans  are  a  newspaper-reading  people,  and  with 
the  lack  of  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  the  American  Press 
accounts  of  great  victories  and  defeats  which  have  not  been  won 
or  lost  will  keep  public  attention  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
the  months  to  come. 

The  effort  which  will  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  all  financial  and  business  organisations  to  restore 
industry  to  as  near  a  normal  condition  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
matters  moving  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  the  least  hardship  to 
America,  will  benefit  the  whole  world,  for  of  the  seven  billion 
sterling  which  represents  normal  international  exchanges  a  large 
part  is  based  upon  American  contributions  to  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce  and  to  the  activities  of  American  interests.  As  matters 
now  stand,  and  so  long  as  her  fleet  retains  control  of  the  high 
seas,  England  and  the  people  of  England  will  benefit  more  largely 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  American  programme  than  any  other 
nation;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  her  greatest  sources  of  possible 
strength  and  continued  endurance.  A  neutrality  such  as  this 
will  prove  more  valuable  in  present  circumstances  than  would 
the  forces  of  an  ally,  for  to  contribute  to  an  armed  alliance  would 
be  but  enlarging  the  area  of  prostrated  industry. 

Tames  ■Oavenport  Whelpley. 


GEEMAN  DESIGNS  ON  THE  CONGO. 


As  the  German  Government  declared,  on  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  invading  her  territory,  that  she  would,  after  the  war  was 
over,  show  her  consideration  for  Belgium  in  the  terms  of  peace,  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  prepared  long  before  the  present  rupture,  makes  clear  what 
that  consideration  will  amount  to.  Germany  may  not  w5oh  to  have  a 
second  Alsace  in  Belgium,  but  she  does  wish  and  hope  to  rob  Belgium 
of  her  vast  colony  in  the  Congo. 

During  the  Moroccan  crisis  three  years  ago,  when  there  was  some 
question  of  compensating  Germany,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said,  with 
characteristic  clearness,  that  it  should  “not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Belgian  Congo.”  At  the  time  the  words  were  uttered 
there  was  only  a  dim  suspicion  in  some  quarters  that  Germany 
might  have  designs  on  the  Congo,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
concealment  in  German  colonial  and  naval  circles  that  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  or  a  good  part  of  the  Belgian  territory  in  Africa 
constitutes  the  first  step  in  providing  Germany  with  those  ready¬ 
made  colonies  which  she  so  greatly  covets.  The  question  has  been 
treated  at  length  in  many  Pan-German  publications,  but  of  far 
deeper  significance  is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  free  expres¬ 
sion  in  influential  circles  of  the  opinion  that  the  destiny  of  the 
Belgian  colony  is  to  pass  under  the  Imperial  flag,  and  that 
German  rule  is  to  stretch  in  a  broad  belt  across  Africa  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  The  declaration  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and 
German  aspirations  and  designs  are  thus  brought  into  clear  and 
seemingly  irreconcilable  conflict. 

While  I  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  true  situation  is  yet 
fully  realised  here,  even  in  official  circles,  there  is  no  uncertainty 
or  qualified  opinion  in  Belgium  as  to  the  drift  of  Germany’s  policy 
in  Africa.  Long  before  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  declaration  the 
authorities  in  Brussels  had  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
friendship  of  Berlin  was  insincere,  and  that  Germany  hoped  to 
compensate  herself  for  disappointments  in  East  Africa  by  filching 
the  prizes  of  Belgian  effort  and  enterprise  in  that  vast  territory 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  Black  Continent.  From  not  one, 
but  a  hundred  Belgians — men  of  competence  to  speak  with 
authority — ^have  I  received  the  same  tale  as  to  their  German 
friends  and  business  acquaintances  giving  them  assurances  in 
confidence  that  a  victorious  Germany  in  the  next  European  war 
would  not  annex  Belgium,  but  would  content  herself  with  appro¬ 
priating  the  Congo.  This  dubious  comfort  does  not  go  far  towards 
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relieving  Belgian  apprehension,  for  although  the  Belgians  do  not 
yet  prize  the  Congo  as  the  Dutch  do  Java,  they  still  feel  a  great 
pride  in  their  nascent  African  colony.  The  Germans  have  but 
two  ideas  in  their  heads  at  the  present  time  on  the  European 
situation.  One  is  that  Germany  must  triumph  over  all  her 
opponents  in  the  coming  war  of  the  nations,  and  the  other  is  that 
little  States  like  Belgium  must  bow  their  heads  to  the  inevitable. 
It  never  enters  th'^ir  minds  that  the  Belgian  people  might  think 
that  they  have  a  role  to  play  in  Europe,  and  that  behind  Belgian 
patriotism  is  the  support  of  England  upholding  the  faith  of  treaties 
and  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  well  worth  devoting  a  little 
time  and  space  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  development  of  German 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Congo,  so  that  the  springs  and  drift  of 
the  future  action  of  the  Berlin  Government  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  before  the  events  themselves  occur. 
There  will  then  be  no  excuse  for  surprise,  because  in  this  matter, 
as  generally,  Prussian  policy  is  based  on  a  settled  plan  slowly 
elaborated,  carefully  prepared  and  put  into  execution  per  fas  aut 
nefas. 

German  policy  in  the  Congo  originated  at  the  time  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  February,  1884.  France 
and  Germany  refused  to  recognise  it,  and  Bismarck,  fortified  by 
French  support,  summoned  the  Conference  at  Berlin  which  was 
to  give  a  new  Constitution  to  Central  Africa.  At  that  time 
Germany  was  all  for  “the  international  control  of  the  Eiver 
Congo,”  and  the  recognition  of  “the  Belgian  enterprises  on  the 
Congo  as  an  independent  State.”  Bismarck  was  King  Leopold’s 
supporter  for  the  nonce ;  from  no  one  did  he  receive  more 
compliments. 

While  some  diplomatists  were  shaping  the  map  of  Africa  at 
Berlin,  others  were  discovering  the  basis  of  a  new  German 
colonial  empire  in  London.  Through  the  good-humour  and 
credulity  of  the  British  Government,  Germany  was  allowed  to 
hasten  and  then  to  share  in  the  first  disruption  of  the  Sultanate 
of  Zanzibar,  and  the  acquisition  was  of  the  greater  importance 
because  at  that  time  nearly  everybody  held  the  view  that 
Congolese  trade  would  flow  eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
region  of  the  Cataracts  seemed  to  place  an  insurmountable  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  river-highway  to  the  Atlantic.  German  colonial 
experts  were,  therefore,  confident  that  the  development  of  the 
Congo  region  would  bring  a  considerable  and  ever-increasing 
transport  trade  across  the  East  African  possessions,  and  this  hope 
•  had  not  diminished  when  German  East  Africa  was  completed  by 
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the  later  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1890.  So  long  as  these 
views  prevailed,  the  German  Government  bestowed  its  sympathy 
and  support  on  the  Congo  State,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  the  British  Government  to  its  detriment.  For  a 
short  period  King  Leopold  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  this 
German  bulwark,  but  with  extraordinary  astuteness  he  realised 
at  an  early  stage  the  change  that  was  passing  over  German  policy , 
and  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  it  was  to  Paris  rather  than  Berlin 
that  he  turned  for  counsel  and  comfort.  It  was  in  the  French 
capital  that  the  basis  of  Anglo-Belgian  reconciliation  over  the 
Congo  controversy  was  first  discovered,  and  by  that  time  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  Paris  and  Brussels  as  to  what  Ger¬ 
many’s  views  about  the  future  of  the  Congo  region  really  were. 

It  was  in  1894-5  that  a  first  inkling  was  given  as  to  Germany’s 
ulterior  designs,  and  although  the  manifestation  took  three 
separate  and  distinct  forms,  there  was  this  feature  in  common  to 
them  all,  that  they  aimed  at  limiting  the  independence  and 
restricting  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Congo  State.  One  of 
two  things  had  taken  place  at  Berlin  ;  it  was  either  realised  that 
King  Leopold  could  not  be  used  as  a  tool,  or  it  was  held  that 
Germany  was  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  subterfuges  and  to 
enforce  her  views  by  her  own  will.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
in  May,  1894,  that  Germany  made  the  first  move,  and  once  more, 
as,  ten  years  earlier,  it  was  directed  against  England.  These  in¬ 
cidents  pass  unnoticed  by  a  public  which  seems  to  have  lost  the 
capacity  of  appreciating  the  signficance  of  current  events  in  world - 
politics,  but  they  stand  out  clearly  from  any  historical  retrospect  of 
the  period.  A  Pitt,  a  Canning,  or  a  Palmerston  would  have 
known  how  to  deal  with  Bismarck  in  1884,  or  his  successor, 
Caprivi,  in  1894,  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  our  naval 
superiority  if  we  had  had  statesmen  of  their  type ;  but,  being 
guided  by  mere  politicians,  we  gave  way  on  both  occasions  and 
abandoned  the  ground  we  had  occupied.  In  1884  we  dropped  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  Convention ;  in  1894  we  dropped  that  with  the 
Congo  State,  and  of  the  two  the  latter  was  the  more  contemptible 
act  of  moral  cowardice. 

In  so  far  as  the  Convention  of  May  12th,  1894,  related  to  the 
lease  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  province  to  King  Leopold,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  devote  space  to  it  here,  for  to  the  British  people 
the  interesting  part  is  what  they  lost,  and  not  what  others  might 
have  gained.  Leaving  aside,  then,  the  contingent  benefits  to 
King  Leopold  and  the  Belgians,  two  immense  advantages  for 
this  country  stand  out  from  the  text  of  this  Convention. 

The  third  article  read  : — “The  Independent  State  of  the  Congo 
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leases  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  administered,  when  she  shall  occupy 
it,  under  the  conditions  and  for  the  period  hereafter  determined, 
a  strip  of  territory  25  kilometres  broad  (15f  miles) ,  extending  from 
the  most  northern  post  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  post  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  strip,  to  as  far  as  the  most  southern  point  of  Lake 
Albert  Edward.” 

The  fifth  article  read  :  — ”  The  Independent  State  of  the  Congo 
authorises  the  construction  across  its  territories  by  Great  Britain, 
or  by  a  company  duly  authorised  by  the  British  Government,  of 
a  telegraphic  line  connecting  the  English  territories  of  South 
Africa  with  the  sphere  of  English  influence  on  the  Nile.” 

What  purpose  was  the  strip  of  territory  referred  to  in  Article  3 
intended  to  serve?  It  was  to  provide  the  route  for  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  great  trunk  line  between  Egypt 
and  South  Africa,  generally  called  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Eailway. 
The  telegraphic  line  mentioned  in  Article  5  was  to  furnish  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  across  the  whole  of  the  Congo  State  from 
Khodesia  to  the  Nile  without  any  restriction  as  to  time,  direction, 
or  conditions.  It  was  due  to  German  interference  that  both  these 
advantages  were  lost,  and  although  nearly  twenty  years  have 
intervened,  they  have  not  yet  been  recovered. 

Before  dealing  with  the  railway  question,  which  is  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  it  will  be  better  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to 
describe  first  the  two  other  indications  of  the  change  that  occurred 
in  German  policy  at  this  period. 

Such  trade  as  the  Germans  in  East  Africa  had  succeeded  iu 
establishing  with  the  interior  consisted  of  the  export  of  raw'  spirit 
— Hamburg  gin — and  old  firearms  to  the  Arab  slave-dealers  in 
exchange  for  ivory.  But  in  1892-4  the  Arab  confederacy  was 
broken  up  by  the  Belgians  under  the  late  Baron  Dhanis,  and 
the  Germans  lost  their  market.  The  Congo  authorities  set  their 
faces  firmly  against  the  import  of  the  only  two  articles  in  which 
the  German  traders  dealt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  w'as  much 
discontent  in  official  circles,  for  the  German  Emperor’s  assurance 
that  he  is  “the  protector  of  the  German  trader”  dates  farther 
back  than  yesterday.  But  a  complaint  could  not  be  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  sale  of  articles  “prohibited”  by  the  Acts  of 
Berlin  and  Brussels  had  been  stopped.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  compelled  to  take  another  line.  It  represented  that 
an  imaginary  “premium  of  ten  per  cent,  paid  by  the  Congo  State 
to  its  agents  for  the  ivory  they  bought  was  of  a  nature  to  prejudice 
the  commerce  of  the  German  Protectorate.”  No  such  premium 
existed,  but  it  was  the  fact  that  Germany  could  no  longer  procure 
ivory,  chiefly  because  the  articles  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
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exchange  for  it  were  prohibited  and  refused  admission.  Moreover, 
the  market  that  had  existed  for  those  articles  in  the  Arab  camps 
of  Kassongo  and  Kabambare  had  disappeared,  and  the  Germans 
had  no  other  exports  ready  to  take  their  places.  But  the  prospect 
was  still  more  serious  from  the  German  point  of  view,  for  the 
tendency  of  all  the  traffic  to  follow  a  western  course  soon 
became  marked  and  raised  gloomy  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  been  persuaded  of  the  contrary.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  a  powerful  Government  to  allege  that  the  cause  of  the  decline 
of  German  trade  was  the  policy  of  the  Congo  State,  but  the 
natural  explanation  was  too  obvious  to  impose  on  anyone.  It 
was  a  typical  instance  of  trade  following  the  best  route  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  phase  of  German  policy  as  directed 
against  the  Congo  State.  The  considerations  first  mentioned 
determined  the  German  authorities  to  send  exploring  parties  into 
the  border  districts  of  the  Congo  State,  where  it  was  known  that 
Belgian  authority  was  very  slight,  and  a  more  favourable  moment 
could  not  have  been  found,  because  the  Arab  campaign  had  been 
followed  by  the  Batetela  Mutiny,  which  for  a  time  destroyed  it 
altogether.  They  were  to  acquire  exaet  geographical  knowledge  of 
an  unmapped  region,  information  as  to  its  resources  and  the  open¬ 
ings  for  trade,  and  finally  to  report  whether  the  Belgian  occupation 
was  “effective”  or  not. 

Of  the  three  points  the  last  was  the  most  important,  for  one 
of  the  cardinal  features  in  German  African  policy  is  that  territory 
which  is  not  “effectively  occupied”  by  the  titular  owner  becomes 
derelict  and  may  be  appropriated.  At  the  moment  of  which  I 
am  speaking  the  frontier  between  the  Congo  and  the  German 
Protectorate  had  not  been  delimited.  It  remained  as  drawn  on 
the  map  at  Berlin,  being  there  defined  as  “formed  by  the  30° 
parallel  from  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  1°  20'  degree 
of  south  latitude,  and  also  by  an  imaginary  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  30°  degree  of  east  longitude 
with  the  parallel  of  1°  20'  of  south  latitude  to  as  far  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika.”  This  land  boundary 
was  completed,  it  may  be  observed,  by  the  median  line  in  Lake 
Tanganyika  itself.  The  main  object  before  the  explorers  was  to 
show  that  in  the  vicinity  of  that  boundary  line  Belgian  authority 
was  non-existent. 

Of  these  explorers  the  most  important  and  the  most  successful 
was  Count  von  Gotzen.  He  did  not  find  any  evidence  of  Belgian 
occupation  until  he  got  well  within  the  borders,  but  the  sensa¬ 
tional  incident  of  his  journey  was  the  discovery  of  Lake  Kivu, 
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situated  half-way  between  lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Tanganyika, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  “the  imaginary  straight  line”  defining 
the  frontier.  The  explorer  pronounced  “the  neighbourhood  of  Kivu 
to  be  extremely  fertile  and  rich  in  provisions  of  every  kind,”  and 
he  also  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  explore  it  more 
thoroughly  whenever  the  delimitation  of  the  common  frontier 
should  be  taken  in  hand.  At  the  same  time,  his  fixing  of  the 
lake’s  geographical  position  showed  beyond  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  the  lake  lay  west  of  “the  imaginary  straight  line,”  and  con¬ 
sequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Congo  State.  King  Leopold 
took  steps  to  make  sure  of  the  prize  by  promptly  sending  an 
expedition  to  found  two  Congolese  stations  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake. 

The  German  Government  replied  to  this  move  by  alleging  that 
Congolese  subjects — to  wit,  the  Batetela  mutineers — had  violated 
German  territory  and  committed  various  excesses  thereon.  But 
when  it  realised  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  collected  a 
force  on  the  lake  stronger  than  any  it  could  bring  against  it,  it 
abandoned  provocative  action  on  the  spot,  and  took  up  the  line 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  delimiting  the  frontier  in  an  exact 
manner.  The  German  Government  contended,  and  with  justice, 
that  this  had  always  been  foreseen,  and  that  a  boundary  drawn  on 
the  map  was  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Moreover,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  lake,  and  also  of  the  navigability  of  the  Ruzizi 
stream — connecting  it  wdth  Tanganyika — which  had  formerly  been 
considered  unnavigable,  had  introduced  new  factors  into  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Although  the  late  King  Leopold  was  a  fervent  believer  in 
the  principle  of  heati  possidentes ,  he  could  not  withhold  his 
consent  from  the  appointment  of  a  joint  delimitation  commission, 
more  especially  as  one  had  been  arranged  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  same  region. 

The  matter  extended  over  many  years,  and  resulted  in  a  Con¬ 
vention,  dated  August  11th,  1910,  which  defined  the  frontier 
between  the  Congo,  now  transformed  into  a  Belgian  colony,  and 
the  German  Protectorate  in  East  Africa  as  follows  :  — 

The  median  line  of  Tanganyika  was  abandoned  so  far  as  the 
delta  of  the  Ruzizi  is  concerned,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted 
“the  thalweg  of  its  principal  western  branch.”  From  the  northern 
point  of  the  delta  “the  thalweg  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
River  Ruzizi  ”  will  form  the  boundary  to  the  point  where  it  flows 
into  Lake  Kivu. 

The  frontier  in  Lake  Kivu  follows  a  line  leaving  the  isles 
called  Iwinza,  Nyama  Ronga,  Kwidjwi,  and  Kitanga  to  Belgium, 
and  the  isles  Kikaya,  Gombo,  Kumenie,  and  Wau  to  Germany, 
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and  reaching  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  between  Goma 
(Belgium)  and  Kissegnies  (Germany). 

North  of  Lake  Kivu  the  frontier  is  traced  in  a  more  or  less 
straight  line  to  the  Sabinio  peak,  which  is  the  meeting-point  of 
the  three  territories  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  respectively.  The  practical  meaning  of  this  delimita¬ 
tion  is  that  Germany  acquires  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  southern  coast  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake 
Kivu,  and  that  north  of  it  her  frontier  is  advanced  considerably  to 
the  west  of  the  old  line. 

But  notwithstanding  a  far  from  inconsiderable  local  expan¬ 
sion,  there  is  nothing  in  this  acquisition  to  bring  lasting  content¬ 
ment  to  the  Germans,  or  to  alter  the  causes  of  their  present 
discontent.  Kivu  is  never  likely  to  play  any  important  part  in 
the  internal  navigation  of  Central  Africa.  Although  not  so  great 
as  was  once  thought,  the  obstacles  to  using  the  Kuzizi  as  a  means 
of  communication  are  still  considerable.  Even  if  the  lake  and  the 
river  are  available  for  use,  they  would  still  be  of  value  only  as 
part  of  a  water  route  extending  northwards  from  Tanganyika,  and 
that  is  the  exact  contrary  of  what  the  Germans  are  seeking.  It 
is  no  consolation  to  them  to  be  told,  while  they  are  straining 
every  effort  to  bring  trade  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  a 
shortening  of  route  has  been  effected  which  must  benefit  trade 
with  the  Nile  and  the  Congo.  It  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  the 
original  injury,  and  leaves,  at  all  events,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  behind  German  discontent  unchanged. 

If  the  Central  African  situation,  then,  is  to  be  correctly  judged, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Germany  is  a  thoroughly  dis¬ 
contented  participant  and  spectator.  She  finds  no  satisfaction  in 
what  she  has  acquired.  With  time  and  the  expenditure  of  money. 
East  Africa  might  become  of  value.  But  Germany  is  impatient. 
Slie  wants  quick  results.  Already  she  is  experiencing  difficulty 
in  maintaining  her  civil  and  military  staffs,  and  to  remedy  part 
of  this  evil  she  is  meditating  the  formation  of  a  foreign  legion 
composed  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Europe.  Her  main  idea  is 
that  others  have  what  she  covets.  In  Africa  the  Belgian  Congo 
is  for  her  a  Naboth’s  Vineyard. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  railway  question,  which  is  the  vital 
matter  for  the  time  being  in  Central  Africa.  By  vetoing  our 
Convention  in  1894,  Germany  deprived  us  of  the  route  for  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Bail  way,  and  also  of  our  telegraph  line ;  but  for 
some  inscrutable  reason  our  displeasure  fell  at  the  time  not  on 
the  real  culprit,  Germany,  but  on  King  Leopold.  The  next  stage 
in  the  question  was  reached  when  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  came  to 
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Brussels  in  the  autumn  of  1898  to  press  the  claims  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Kailway  on  the  attention  of  King  Leopold.  I  was  living 
in  Belgium  at  the  time  and  fully  conversant  with  everything 
that  happened.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Khodes  was  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  that  was  not  the  best  condition  for  approaching  the 
discussion  of  a  very  important  matter.  His  friends  had  also 
announced  that  if  he  failed  in  Brussels  he  would  succeed  in 
Berlin,  to  which  he  was  going  after  leaving  the  Belgian  capital, 
in  the  second  place,  he  was  so  impregnated  with  the  paramount 
importance  of  his  great  railway  scheme  that  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  also  given  some  study  to 
the  question  of  communications  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
certainly  he  was  not  the  man  to  lay  aside  his  own  views  at  the 
dictation  of  even  the  Colossus  of  the  Cape. 

Mr.  Khodes  was  then  too  urgent  and  too  imperative  to  have 
much  chance  of  immediate  success  in  his  errand.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  King  Leopold  declared  could  not  be  settled  in  a  hurry, 
and  besides  he  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  would  have  to  be  treated 
in  sections  and  not  as  a  single  complete  scheme.  Beyond  a  per¬ 
sonal  declaration  that  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  fresh  railways 
in  the  Congo  territory  as  well  as  in  Africa  generally.  King  Leopold 
did  not  see  his  way  to  commit  himself  at  that  juncture.  Mr. 
Khodes  wanted  something  much  more  ample  and  compromising, 
although  his  suggestions  lacked  precision  and  even  practicability 
at  that  moment. 

From  Brussels  Mr.  Khodes  went  to  Berlin,  and  there  the  world 
was  informed  that  his  mission  had  proved  completely  successful, 
and  that  an  Anglo-German  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  for 
the  passage  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  through  German  terri¬ 
tory.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  to  me  at  the  time 
by  a  leading  English  statesman,  in  which  this  passage  occurs 
“  King  Leopold  must  be  very  sorry  now  that  he  did  not  come  to 
terms  with  Mr.  Rhodes.”  As  a  matter  of  fact.  King  Leopold 
was  not  at  all  disturbed.  He  had  taken  a  far  more  accurate  view 
of  the  situation  than  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
durability  of  any  Anglo-German  agreement.  Where  is  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  German  Convention  now?  His  admirers  would  like 
to  consign  it  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Rhodes’s  visit  King  Leopold  discussed  the 
whole  question  of  African  railways  with  me.  He  professed  great 
admiration  for  Mr.  Rhodes  as  a  typical  Empire-builder — King 
Leopold,  despite  all  the  personal  attacks  made  upon  him  in  our 
Press,  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  English — and  with  regard  to 
his  great  railway  scheme  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was 
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sure  to  be  realised  eventually,  but  it  seemed  to  him  hazardous 
in  the  existing  very  imperfect  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  Central  Africa  to  attempt  to  lay  down  at  that  moment  the 
precise  route  that  it  should  follow.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
agreement  in  the  (ierman  capital,  which  was  the  topic  of  the 
day,  he  spoke  with  emphasis:  “The  physical  dithculties  east  of 
Tanganyika  and  Kivu  are  insuperable,  and  no  trunk  line  from 
north  to  south  will  ever,  humanly  speaking,  pass  that  way.” 

“My  part,”  he  added,  “is  of  a  more  practical  and  modest  char¬ 
acter.  Take  the  map  of  the  Congo  and  you  will  see  that  there 
are  stretches  of  the  Upper  River  which  are  impracticable  through 
the  presence  of  cataracts,  and  then  a  little  further  on  the  stream 
again  becomes  navigable.  I  propose  to  build  railways  to  replace 
those  gaps  or  breaches  in  water  communication.  Believe  me,  for 
a  long  time  the  main  communications  must  be  jointly  by  rail 
and  by  water.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  English  railway  will 
terminate  on  the  southern  shore  of  Tanganyika.” 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  found  con¬ 
solation  in  Berlin  for  what  was  called  his  rebuff  in  Brussels,  the 
King  indulged  in  a  little  ironical  speculation.  “  You  English  are 
a  most  extraordinary  people.  What  is  the  most  recent  incident 
in  Africa?  Why,  Germany’s  repudiation  of  my  Convention  with 
Great  Britain,  and  its  cancelling  by  your  tame  withdrawal.  No, 
I  am  wrong,  there  is  another  more  recent  still — the  Emperor 
William’s  telegram  to  President  Kruger ;  and  yet  the  English 
papers  are  saying  that  1  am  England’s  enemy,  and  that  the 
Germans  are  going  to  play  her  game !  It  is  quite  inexplicable ; 
but,  in  anything  you  write,  say  that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  can 
only  be  constructed  through  Congolese  territory,  and  events  will 
prove  you  right.  As  for  England  and  Germany,  they  are  irre¬ 
concilable  rivals,  and  very  possibly  they  will  fight  over  the  body 
of  the  Congo  State.” 

The  several  railways  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes  system  prove  that  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians 
carried  out  his  plan,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  railway  across 
Rhodesia  and  the  extraordinary  development  of  Katanga  make  it 
probable  that  the  junction  of  the  two  railway  systems  of  Britain 
and  Belgium  will  take  place  nearer  the  Lualaba,  or  Upper  Congo, 
than  to  Tanganyika.  At  all  events,  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that 
the  great  trunk  line  from  north  to  south  will  pass  through  the 
Congo  and  not  through  German  East  Africa. 

The  arrangement  of  this  question  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  a  formal  convention  between  the  two  Governments  as  in  1894. 
Each  State  will  approach  the  consideration  of  its  part  of  the  great 
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joint  undertaking  as  a  matter  ot  internal  policy  with  which  no 
outsider  has  any  right  to  interlere.  But  as  the  resources  of 
Belgium  alone  would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  cost  of  so  gigantic 
an  undertaking,  it  is  clear  that  Anglo-Belgian  co-operation  is  pre¬ 
ordained  ;  and  the  successful  working  of  the  Katanga  arrangement 
affords  encouraging  proof  that  this  can  be  done  with  perfect 
harmony.  With  such  an  accord  no  foreign  interference  would 
be  tolerated,  and  when  we  remember  that  “the  iron  horse”  has 
almost  reached  the  Belgian  southern  frontier  and  that  the 
Zambesi  has  been  bridged,  the  date  of  its  signature  cannot  be  very 
remote. 

The  Belgians  will  welcome  it  because  it  must  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  development  of  their  southern  and  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Africa,  and  because  they  are  persuaded  that  much  of  the 
new  trade  thus  created  will  follow  a  western  route  down  the 
Congo  Kiver  to  the  Atlantic.  For  that  reason  they  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  a  great  trunk  line  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  their  own  views  and  projects.  It 
will  bring  Katanga  and  Kilo  nearer  to  Stanley  Pool  and  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic.  The  undertaking  will  be  all  the  more 
agreeable  to  them  if  it  follows  a  track  nearer  to  the  Lualaba  than 
to  Tanganyika,  and  indeed  it  may  even  be  said  that  parts  of  that 
track  are  ready  for  use  in  the  several  existing  sections  of  the 
Great  Lakes  railway.  King  Leopold  probably  saw  farther  than 
he  even  pretended  to  see  when  by  their  construction  he  said  he 
would  contribute  his  little  quota  of  practical  value  to  the  great 
scheme  originally  conceived  by  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes. 

But  this  prospect  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Germans.  A 
trunk  railway  from  north  to  south  will  bring  no  trade  to  East 
Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  make  it  of  any  prospective  use 
costly  branch  lines  would  have  to  be  built  to  connect  with  it  from 
German  territory,  and  these  would  be  for  only  a  speculative  result. 
Moreover,  that  railway,  although  not  British-owned  in  its 
Congolese  section,  would  in  some  sense  or  other  be  identified  with 
British  enterprise  and  capital,  and  thus  Germany  would  see  con¬ 
structed  in  her  path  the  very  undertaking  to  which  she  so  strongly 
objected  in  1894.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  her  objection 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  construction  of  the  railway  itself  as 
to  the  temporary  cession  of  the  strip  of  territory  that  was  to 
serve  as  its  track;  but  events  showed  that  this  view  was  not 
correct.  The  Germans  then  proposed  that  the  line  should  pass 
through  their  protectorate ;  but  their  view  was  that  it  should  be 
a  purely  German  line  and  that  it  should  subserve  German  in¬ 
terests.  That  meant  a  track  considerably  to  the  east  of  Tanganyika. 
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Thus  only  could  there  be  any  chance  of  diverting  the  trade  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  a  very  little  time 
it  became  clear  that  German  facilities  and  co-operation  were  only 
to  be  obtained  in  so  far  as  it  suited  the  views  of  their  Government 
and  the  special  needs  of  their  Colony,  h'or  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
railway  they  cared  nothing  at  all;  nay,  they  regarded  it  with 
absolute  aversion. 

And  now  they  are  confronted  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
undertaking  in  the  near  future.  The  natural  course  of  events, 
and  no  subtle  diplomacy  or  clever  dealing,  has  brought  it  within 
the  range  of  all  men’s  vision.  The  exact  form  in  which  it  will 
be  accomplished  makes  it  more  objectionable  than  the  original 
scheme,  which  would  at  least  have  followed  a  track  close  to  the 
German  frontier,  and  thus  only  short  branches  would  have 
been  needed  to  connect  the  two  systems.  The  change  is  not  due, 
as  may  be  thought  in  Germany,  to  any  settled  design  to  isolate 
German  territory,  but  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  studying  the 
paying  trade  route,  and  avoiding  engineering  difficulties.  The 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  British  as  well  as  Belgian,  will 
think  only  of  the  volume  of  traffic  and  the  return  on  their  capital ; 
and  it  so  happens  that  there  is  nothing  very  inviting  from  this 
point  of  view  in  the  direction  of  the  German  Protectorate. 

The  facts  suffice  to  explain  the  prevailing  discontent  not  merely 
in  German  East  Africa,  but  at  Berlin  on  the  subject  of  Central 
Africa.  Up  to  the  present  their  Colony  has  been  a  costly  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  the  outlook  is  even  worse.  The  construction 
of  what  is  called  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  will  place  a  formidable 
barrier  in  the  path  of  German  trade  expansion,  and  will  relegate 
the  East  African  Protectorate  to  a  position  of  hopeless  inferiority 
for  many  years.  The  prospect  grates  on  the  nerves  of  all  Pan- 
Germans,  and  has  given  rise  to  desperate  schemes.  The  whole 
situation  is  to  be  changed,  they  declare,  after  the  next  European 
war,  which  is  regarded  as  a  certain  German  triumph,  and  the 
starting-point  of  that  new  German  hegemony  which  is  to  place 
ready-made  colonies  at  their  disposal  as  “the  spoil  to  the  victors.” 

First  and  foremost  in  the  list  of  these  prospective  acquisitions 
is  the  Belgian  Congo.  It  is  there  because  Germany  well  knows 
that  she  intends  to  traverse  Belgium  whenever  she  attacks  France. 
At  one  time  she  thought  that  she  could  count  on  the  inaction 
of  Belgium  while  she  did  so ;  now  she  knows  that  Belgium  will 
defend  herself  as  well  as  she  can.  But  Germany  will  be  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  her  terms  of  peace.  She  does  not  want  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  any  troublesome  Walloon  or  Flemish  subjects ;  she 
will  content  herself  by  appropriating  the  Congo. 
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Thus  do  Germans  hope  to  realise  their  present  dream  of  an 
African  Empire  stretching  across  the  Continent  in  a  hroad  belt 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  opening  to  them  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and 
barring  for  ever  to  us  the  route  from  north  to  south  which  has 
been  figuratively  named  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  There  is  but 
one  obstacle  in  their  path — the  opposition  of  Great  Britain,  as 
foreshadowed  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  declaration.  But  that  much 
more  than  words  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  good  must  be  plain 
to  all  who  will  consider  the  facts  and  the  course  of  events  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  warning  is  written  to  prevent  anyone 
describing  the  coming  revelation  of  German  designs  on  the  Congo 
as  “a  bolt  from  the  blue.”  They  are  carefully  calculated,  de¬ 
liberately  formed,  and  will  be  prosecuted  with  unswerving  method. 
They  will  only  be  foiled  by  vigilance  and  resolution,  and  by 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  and  Belgian  Governments. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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[By  his  son,  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
Geokge  Caldekon.] 

My  Father’s  Illness  in  the  Crimea.  Attitude  towards 

Death.  Desire  for  Suffering.  My  Mother’s  Illness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901  my  father  was  attacked  by  persistent 
feverishness,  and  the  doctors  advised  him  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  Crimea.  The  Countess  Panina  kindly  lent  him  her  villa 
“Gaspra,”  near  Koreiz,  and  he  spent  the  winter  there. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  caught  cold  and  had  two  illnesses  one 
after  the  other,  enteric  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  At 
one  time  his  condition  was  so  bad  that  the  doctors  had  hardly 
any  hope  that  he  would  ever  rise  from  his  bed  again.  Although 
his  temperature  was  very  high,  he  was  conscious  all  the  time ; 
he  dictated  some  reflections  every  day,  and  deliberately  prepared 
for  death.  The  whole  family  was  with  him,  and  we  all  took 
turns  in  nursing  him. 

I  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  nights  when  it  fell  to  me  to 
be  on  duty  by  him,  and  I  sat  in  the  balcony  by  the  open  window, 
listening  to  his  breathing  and  every  sound  in  his  room.  My 
chief  duty,  as  the  strongest  of  the  family,  was  to  lift  him  up 
while  the  sheets  were  being  changed.  When  they  were  making 
the  bed  I  had  to  hold  him  in  my  arms  like  a  child.  I  remember 
how  my  muscles  quivered  one  day  with  the  exertion.  He  looked 
at  me  wuth  astonishment,  and  said  ; 

“You  surely  don’t  find  me  heavy?  .  .  .  What  nonsense!  ” 

I  thought  of  that  day  when  he  had  given  me  such  a  bad  time 
out  riding  in  the  wmods  as  a  boy,  and  kept  asking  :  “You’re 
not  tired?” 

Another  time,  during  the  same  illness,  he  wanted  me  to  carry 
him  downstairs  in  my  arms  by  the  winding  stone  staircase. 

“Pick  me  up  like  they  do  a  baby  and  carry  me.” 

He  had  not  a  grain  of  fear  that  I  might  stumble  and  kill  him. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  insist  on  his  being  carried  down  in  an 
armchair  by  three  of  us. 

Was  my  father  afraid  of  death?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the 
question  in  one  word.  With  his  tough  constitution  and  physical 
strength  he  always  instinctively  fought,-  not  only  against  death, 
but  against  old  age.  Till  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  never  gave 
in,  but  always  did  everything  for  himself,  and  even  rode  on 
horseback.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  be  had  no 
fear  of  death.  It  was  instinctive  wuth  him  and  highly  developed  ; 
but  he  always  fought  it  down. 

Did  he  succeed?  I  can  answer  definitely,  yes. 
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During  his  illness  he  talked  a  great  deal  of  death  and  prepared 
himself  for  it  firmly  and  deliberately.  When  he  felt  that  he  was 
getting  weaker  he  wished  to  say  good-bye  to  everybody,  and 
called  us  all  separately  to  his  bedside,  one  after  the  other,  and 
gave  his  last  words  of  advice  to  each.  He  was  so  weak  that  he 
spoke  in  a  half  whisper,  and  when  he  had  said  good-bye  to  one, 
he  had  to  rest  awhile  and  collect  his  strength  for  the  next. 

When  my  turn  came,  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember : 
“You  are  still  young  and  strong  and  tossed  by  storms  of  passion. 
Y"ou  have  not  yet  had  time  to  think  over  the  chief  questions  of 
life.  But  this  stage  will  pass.  I  am  sure  of  it.  When  the  time 
comes,  believe  me,  you  will  find  the  truth  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel.  I  am  dying  peacefully  now,  because  I  have  come  to  know 
that  teaching,  and  believe  in  it.  May  God  grant  you  this  know¬ 
ledge  soon.  Good-bye.” 

I  kissed  his  hand  and  left  the  room  quietly.  When  I  got  to 
the  front  door  I  rushed  to  a  lonely  stone  tower  and  there  sobbed 
my  heart  out  in  the  darkness  like  a  child.  Looking  round  at  last, 

I  saw  that  someone  else  was  sitting  on  the  staircase  near  me, 
also  crying.  So  I  said  farewell  to  my  father  years  before  his 
death,  and  the  memory  of  it  is  dear  to  me,  for  I  know  that  if  I 
had  seen  him  w'hen  he  w  as  dying  at  Astapovo  he  would  have  said 
just  the  same  to  me. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  death,  I  will  say  that,  so  far  from 
being  afraid  of  it,  in  his  last  days  he  often  desired  it ;  he  was  more 
interested  in  it  than  afraid  of  it.  This  “greatest  of  mysteries” 
fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  his  interest  came  near 
to  love. 

How  eagerly  he  listened  to  accounts  of  the  death  of  his  friends, 
Turgenyef,  Gay,  Leskof,^  Zhemtchuzhnikof,^  and  others !  He 
inquired  after  the  smallest  minutiae;  no  detail,  however  trifling 
in  appearance,  was  without  its  interest  and  importance  for  him. 
In  his  Circle  of  Reading,  November  7th,  the  day  he  died  on,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  thoughts  on  death.  “Life  is  a  dream,  death 
is  an  awakening,”  he  wuote,  wdiile  in  expectation  of  that 
awakening. 

Apropos  of  the  Circle  of  Reading,  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating 
a  characteristic  incident  which  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  sisters. 

When  my  father  made  up  his  mind  to  compile  the  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  the  wise  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Circle  oj 
Reading,  he  told  one  of  his  friends  about  it.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  this  “friend”  came  to  see  him  again,  and  at  once  told  him 

(1)  A  novelist,  d.  1895  Some  of  his  stories  are  to  be  found  in  Beatrix 
Tollemache’s  Itusxinn  Sketches,  1913. 

(2)  One  of  the  authors  of  the  “Junker  Schmidt”  collection. 
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that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  thinking  over  his  scheme  for  the 
new  book,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  call 
it  For  Every  Day,  instead  of  Circle  of  Reading.  To  this  my 
father  replied  that  he  preferred  the  title  Circle  of  Reading, 
because  the  word  “  Circle  ”  suggested  the  idea  of  continuous  read¬ 
ing,  which  was  what  he  meant  to  express  by  the  title.  Half-an- 
hour  later  the  “friend”  came  across  the  room  to  him  and  made 
exactly  the  same  remark  again.  This  time  my  father  made  no 
reply.  In  the  evening,  when  the  “friend”  was  preparing  to  go 
home,  as  he  was  saying  good-bye  to  my  father,  he  held  his  hand 
in  his  and  began  once  more:  “Still  I  must  tell  you,  Lyof 
Nikolayevitch,  that  I  and  my  wife  have  been  thinking  it  over, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,”  and  so  on,  word  for  word 
the  same. 

“No,  no,  I  want  to  die,  to  die  as  soon  as  possible,”  groaned 
my  father,  when  he  had  seen  the  “friend”  off.  “Isn’t  it  all 
the  same,  whether  it’s  Circle  of  Reading  or  For  Every  Day? 
No,  it’s  time  for  me  to  die ;  I  cannot  live  like  this  any  longer.” 

And  after  all,  in  the  end,  one  of  the  editions  of  the  sayings 
of  the  wise  was  called  For  Every  Day,  instead  of  Circle  of  Reading. 

“Ah,  my  dear,  ever  since  this  Mr. - turned  up,  I  really 

don’t  know  which  of  Ly6f  Nikoldyevitch’s  writings  are  by  Ly6f 

Nikolayevitch,  and  which  are  by  Mr.  - !  ”  murmured  our  old 

friend,  the  honest  and  far  from  malicious  Marya  Alexandrovna 
Schmidt.^ 

This  sort  of  intrusion  into  my  father’s  work  as  an  author  bore, 
in  the  “friend’s  ”  language,  the  modest  title  of  “corrections  before¬ 
hand,”  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Marya  Alexandrovna  was  right, 
for  no  one  will  ever  know  where  what  my  father  wrote  ends  and 

where  his  concessions  to  Mr. - ’s  persistent  “corrections 

beforehand”  begin,  ail  the  more  as  this  careful  adviser  had  the 
forethought  to  arrange  that  when  my  father  answered  his  letters 
he  was  always  to  return  him  the  letters  to  which  they  were 
answers.^ 

Besides  the  desire  for  death  which  my  father  displayed,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  cherished  another  dream,  which  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  hope  of  realising,  and  that  was  the  desire  to 
suffer  for  his  convictions.  The  first  impulse  in  this  direction  was 
given  him  by  the  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  so  many  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 

(1)  A  schoolmistress  from  St.  Petersburg;,  who  became  a  fast  friend  of  the 
Tolstoys,  adopted  the  peasant  life  and  settled  near  Yasnaya. — Maude. 

(2)  The  curious  may  be  disposed  to  trace  to  some  such  “corrections  before¬ 
hand,”  the  remarkable  discrepancy  of  style  and  matter  which  distinguishes  some 
of  Tolstoy’s  later  works,  published  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Tchertkof  and  his 
literary  executors,  from  his  earlier  works. 
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thinkers  were  subjected.  When  he  heard  of  anyone  being  put  in 
gaol  or  deported  for  disseminating  his  writings,  one  felt  sorry  for 
him,  he  was  so  distressed  about  it. 

I  remember  my  arrival  at  Ydsnaya  some  days  after  Gdsef’s 
arrest.^  I  stayed  two  days  with  my  father,  and  heard  of  nothing 
but  Gusef.  As  if  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  Gusef.  I 
must  confess  that,  sorry  as  I  was  for  Gusef,  who  was  shut  up 
at  the  time  in  the  local  prison  at  Krapivna,  I  harboured  a  most 
wicked  feeling  of  resentment  at  my  father  paying  so  little  attention 
to  me  and  the  rest  of  those  about  him,  and  being  so  absorbed 
in  the  thought  of  Gusef.  I  willingly  acknowledge  that  I  was 
wrong  in  entertaining  this  selfish  feeling.  If  I  had  entered  fully 
into  what  my  father  was  feeling,  I  should  have  seen  this  at 
the  time. 

As  far  back  as  1896,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  a  lady 
doctor.  Miss  N.,  in  Tula,  my  father  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Muravydf,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
“unreasonableness,  uselessness,  and  cruelty  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  against  those  who  disseminate  these  forbidden 
writings,”  and  begged  him  to  “direct  tlie  measures  taken  to  punish 
or  intimidate  the  perpetrators  of  the  evil,  or  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
against  the  man  whom  you  regard  as  the  real  instigator  of  it  .  .  , 
all  the  more  as  I  assure  you  beforehand  that  I  shall  continue 
without  ceasing,  till  my  death,  to  do  what  the  Government  con¬ 
siders  evil,  and  what  I  consider  my  sacred  duty  before  God.” 

As  everyone  knows,  neither  this  challenge  nor  the  others  that 
followed  it  led  to  any  result,  and  the  arrests  and  deportations  of 
those  associated  with  him  still  went  on.  My  father  felt  himself 
morally  responsible  towards  all  those  who  suffered  on  his  account, 
and  every  year  new  burdens  were  laid  on  his  conscience. 

In  1908,  just  before  his  Jubilee,  my  father  wrote  to  A.  M. 
Bodydnski  :  “To  tell  you  the  truth,  nothing  would  satisfy  me  so 
much,  nothing  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  as  really  to  be 
put  into  prison,  into  a  good,  proper  prison — unclean,  cold,  and 
hungry.  ...  It  would  cause  me  real  joy  and  satisfaction,  in 
my  old  age,  so  soon  before  my  death ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  save  me  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  intended  Jubilee  that 
I  foresee.”* 

And  this  was  written  by  that  same  man  who  had  been  so  enraged 
at  the  search  instituted  at  Ydsnaya  Polydna  by  the  police  in  1862,® 
and  at  being  bound  over  by  the  visiting  magistrate  to  remain  on 

(1)  Tolstoy’s  private  secretary,  arrested  and  banished  in  1908. — Maude. 

(2)  The  public  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday. 

(3)  Tolstoy  was  away  from  home  at  the  time.  Suspicions  had  been  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  police  by  his  school,  in  which  they  scented  conspiracy  and 
gunpowder  plots. — Maude. 
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his  estate,  when  our  herdsman  was  gored  to  death  by  a  bull  in 

1872,^  that  both  times  he  wanted  to  leave  Eussia,  and  settle  abroad. 

*«»««* 

My  father  endured  moments  of  terrible  agony  during  my 
mother’s  dangerous  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1906.  When  we 
heard  she  was  ill,  all  of  us,  sons  and  daughters,  assembled  at 
Yasnaya  Polydna.  My  mother  had  taken  to  her  bed  some  days 
before,  and  was  suffering  from  excruciating  abdominal  pains. 
Professor  V.  P.  Snegirydf  came  at  our  request,  and  he  diagnosed 
a  broken-down  internal  tumour.  In  order  to  verify  his  diagnosis, 
he  proposed  that  we  should  summon  Professor  N.  N.  Phenomenof 
from  St.  Petersburg  for  a  consultation,  but  my  mother’s  illness 
advanced  by  such  rapid  strides  that  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival,  Snegirydf  woke  us  all  up  and  said 
that  he  had  decided  not  to  wait  for  Phenomenof,  because  my 
mother  would  die  unless  he  operated  at  once. 

He  went  and  told  my  father.  My  father  did  not  believe  that 
an  operation  would  do  any  good  ;  he  thought  that  my  mother  was 
dying,  and  he  was  praying  and  preparing  for  her  death.  He 
believed  that  “the  great  and  solemn  moment  of  death  had  ap¬ 
proached  ;  that  it  was  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  doctors  would  only  impair 
the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  great  act  of  death.”  When 
the  doctor  asked  him  in  so  many  words  whether  he  consented  to 
an  operation  or  not,  he  answered  that  my  mother  and  her  children 
must  decide  for  themselves,  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  it  and 
would  not  declare  himself  either  for  or  against  it.  During  the 
operation  he  retired  into  the  “Thicket,”  and  walked  alone  in 
prayer.  “If  the  operation  is  successful,  ring  twice  on  the  big 
bell ;  and  if  not.  .  .  .  No,  do  not  ring  at  all ;  I  will  come  myself,” 
he  said,  changing  his  mind,  and  walked  slowly  away  to  the  wood. 

Half-an-hour  later,  when  the  operation  was  over,  I  and  my 
sister  Masha  ran  out  to  look  for  him.  He  came  towards  us, 
pale  with  fear. 

“Successful!  Successful!”  we  shouted  from  afar,  catching 
sight  of  him  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

“Good ;  go  back,  I  will  come  in  a  minute,”  he  said  in  a  voice 
full  of  suppressed  emotion,  and  turned  back  into  the  wood  again. 

A  little  later,  when  my  mother  had  recovered  from  the 

(1)  The  visiting  magistrate  combined  the  functions  of  a  stipendiary  and  a 
coroner.  Tolstoy  was  bound  over  to  stay  at  home  till  the  hearing  of  the  case 
against  him  for  manslaughter  through  keeping  a  dangerous  bull ;  he  was 
actually  confined  to  his  estate  for  two  months.  Having  been  indicted,  as  it 
were,  on  the  coroner’s  warrant,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
prosecution.  He  said  he  would  go  to  England,  which  was  the  only  place  where 
a  man  could  be  free. — Maude. 
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a,ntEsthetic,  he  went  up  to  her  room,  and  came  out  again  choking 
with  indignation. 

“Great  Heavens,  what  a  horrible  thing  !  A  human  being  cannot 
even  be  left  to  die  in  peace  !  There  lies  a  woman  with  her  belly 
ripped  open,  strapped  down  on  the  bed  without  a  pillow  .  .  . 
and  groaning  worse  than  before  the  operation.  Ah,  this  is 
absolute  torture !  ” 

It  was  not  till  a  few  days  later,  when  my  mother  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored  to  health,  that  he  calmed  down  again  and  ceased 
from  abusing  the  doctors  for  their  interference. 


Masha’s  Death.  My  Father’s  Diary.  Fainting  Fits. 

Weakness. 

As  I  reach  the  description  of  the  last  days  of  my  father’s  life, 

I  must  once  more  make  it  clear  that  what  I  write  is  based  only 
on  the  unrecorded  impressions  I  received  in  my  visits  to  Ydsnaya 
Polyana.  Unfortunately,  I  have  no  rich  shorthand  material  to 
rely  on  such  as  Gusef  and  Bulgdkof  had  for  their  Memoirs,  and 
more  especially  Dushdn  Petrdvitch  Makovick^,^  who  is  preparing, 

I  am  told,  a  big  and  conscientious  work,  full  of  truth  and  interest. 

In  November,  1906,  my  sister  Masha  died  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  she  vanished  out  of  life 
with  just  as  little  commotion  as  she  had  passed  through  it. 
Evidently  this  is  the  lot  of  all  the  pure  in  heart !  No  one  was 
particularly  astonished  at  her  death.  I  remember  that  when  I 
received  the  telegram  I  felt  no  surprise.  It  seemed  perfectly 
natural  to  me. 

Masha  had  married  a  kinsman  of  ours.  Prince  Oboldnski ;  she 
lived  on  her  own  estate  at  Pirogdvo,^  twenty-one  miles  from  us, 
and  spent  half  the  year  with  her  husband  at  Ydsnaya.  She  was 
very  delicate  and  had  constant  illnesses. 

When  I  arrived  at  Ydsnaya  the  day  after  her  death  I  was  aware 
of  an  atmosphere  of  exaltation  and  prayerful  emotion  about  the 
whole  family,  and  it  was  then,  I  think,  for  the  first  time  that 
I  realised  the  full  grandeur  and  heauty  of  death.  I  distinctly  felt 
that,  by  her  death,  Masha,  so  far  from  having  gone  away  from 
us,  had  come  nearer  to  us,  and  had  been,  as  it  were,  welded  to  us 
for  ever,  in  a  way  that  she  never  could  have  been  during  her 
lifetime.  I  observed  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  my  father.  He 
went  about,  silent  and  woe-begone,  summoning  all  his  strength  to 

(1)  Makovicky  was  the  Slovak  doctor  who  lived  at  Yasnaya  Polyana,  and 
accompanied  Tolstoy  in  his  final  flight. 

(2)  After  her  uncle  Sergei’s  death  “Masha”  Tolstoy  purchased  part  of  the 
Pirogovo  estate  from  his  widow. 
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battle  with  his  own  sorrow  ;  but  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  murmur 
or  a  complaint,  nothing  but  words  of  tender  emotion. 

When  the  coffin  was  carried  to  the  church  he  changed  his 
clothes  and  went  with  the  cortege.  When  he  reached  the  stone 
pillars  he  stopped  us,  said  farewell  to  the  departed,  and  walked 
home  along  the  avenue.  I  looked  after  him  and  watched  him  walk 
away  across  the  wet,  thawing  snow,  with  his  short,  quick,  old- 
man’s  steps,  turning  his  toes  out  at  a  sharp  angle  as  he  always 
did,  and  never  once  looking  round. 

My  sister  Masha  had  held  a  position  of  enormous  importance 
in  my  father’s  life  and  in  the  life  of  the  whole  family.  Many  a 
time,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  we  had  occasion  to  think  of 
her  and  to  murmur  sadly  :  “If  only  Masha  had  been  with  us.  .  .  . 
If  only  Masha  had  not  died  !  ” 

In  order  to  explain  the  relations  between  Masha  and  my  father 
I  must  turn  back  a  considerable  way. 

There  was  one  distinguishing  and,  at  first  sight,  peculiar  trait 
in  my  father’s  character — due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  he  grew 
up  without  a  mother,  or  perhaps  implanted  in  him  by  Nature — 
and  that  was  that  all  exhibitions  of  tenderness  were  entirely 
foreign  to  him.  I  say  “tenderness”  in  contradistinction  to 
“feeling.”  Feeling  he  had,  and  in  a  very  high  degree. 

His  description  of  the  death  of  my  Uncle  Nikoldi  is  characteristic 
in  this  connection.  In  a  letter  to  his  other  brother,  Sergei 
Nikoldyevitch,  in  which  he  describes  the  last  day  of  Nikoldi’s 
life,  my  father  tells  him  how  he  helped  him  to  undress.^ 

“He  submitted  and  became  a  different  man.  .  .  .  He  had  a 
word  of  praise  for  everybody,  and  said  to  me,  ‘  Thanks,  my 
friend.’  You  understand  the  significance  of  the  words  as  between 
us  two.” 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  language  of  the  brothers  Tolstoy,  the 
words  “my  friend”  were  an  expression  of  tenderness  beyond 
which  imagination  could  not  go.  The  words  astonished  my  father 
even  on  the  lips  of  his  dying  brother. 

During  all  his  lifetime  I  never  received  any  mark  of  tenderness 
from  him  whatever.  He  was  not  fond  of  kissing  children,  and 
when  he  did  so,  in  saying  good-morning  or  good-night,  he  did 
it  merely  as  a  duty.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  he 
did  not  provoke  any  display  of  tenderness  towards  himself,  and 
that  nearness  and  dearness  with  him  was  never  accompanied  by 
any  outward  manifestations.  It  would  never  have  come  into  my 
head,  for  instance,  to  walk  up  to  my  father  and  kiss  him  or  to 
stroke  his  hand.  I  was  partly  prevented  also  by  the  fact  that 

(1)  Nikolai  Tolstoy  died  of  consumption  while  abroad  with  Ly6f  NikoUye- 
vitch. 
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I  always  looked  up  to  him  with  such  awe,  and  his  spiritual  power, 
his  greatness,  prevented  me  from  seeing  in  him  the  mere  man, 
the  man  that  was  so  plaintive  and  weary  at  times,  the  feeble  old 
man  who  so  much  needed  warmth  and  rest. 

The  only  person  who  could  give  him  that  warmth  was  Masha. 
She  would  go  up  to  him,  stroke  his  hand,  caress  him,  and  say 
something  affectionate,  and  you  could  see  that  he  liked  it  and  was 
happy,  and  even  responded  in  kind.  It  was  as  if  he  became  a 
different  man  with  her. 

Why  was  it  that  Masha  was  able  to  do  this,  while  no  one  else 
even  dared  to  try  ?  If  any  other  of  us  had  done  it  it  would  have 
seemed  unnatural,  but  Masha  could  do  it  with  perfect  simplicity 
and  sincerity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  others  about  my  father 
loved  him  less  than  Masha ;  not  at  all ;  but  the  display  of  love 
for  him  was  never  so  warm^  and  at  the  same  time  so  natural, 
with  anyone  else  as  with  her.  So  that  with  Masha’s  death  my 
father  was  deprived  of  this  natural  source  of  warmth,  which,  with 
advancing  years,  had  become  more  and  more  of  a  necessity 
to  him. 

Another  and  still  greater  gift  that  she  possessed  was  her 
remarkably  delicate  and  sensitive  conscience.  This  trait  in  her 
was  even  dearer  to  my  father  than  her  caresses.  How  good  she 
was  at  smoothing  away  all  misunderstandings !  How  she  always 
stood  up  for  those  who  were  found  any  fault  with,  justly  or 
unjustly,  it  was  all  the  same  to  her.  Masha  could  reconcile  every¬ 
body  and  everything. 

When  I  heard  that  my  father  had  left  his  home  on  the  28th 
October,  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  :  “If  only  Masha 
had  been  there  !  ” 

»  «  «  •  «  • 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  my  father’s  health  perceptibly 
grew  worse.  Several  times  he  had  the  most  sudden  and  inexplic¬ 
able  sort  of  fainting-fits ;  he  used  to  recover  from  them  the  next 
day,  but  always  lost  his  memory  for  the  time. 

Seeing  my  brother  Andrei’s  children,  who  were  staying  at 
YAsnaya,  in  the  zala  one  day,  he  asked  with  some  surprise, 
“Whose  children  are  these?  ”  Meeting  my  wife,  he  said  :  “Don’t 
be  offended,  my  dear,  I  know  that  I  am  very  fond  of  you ;  but 
I  have  quite  forgotten  who  you  are  ” ;  and  when  he  went  up  to 
the  zala  after  one  of  these  fainting  fits,  he  looked  round  with  an 
astonished  air  and  said:  “Where’s  my  brother  Mitenka?”  a 
brother  who  had  died  fifty  years  before.  The  day  following  all 
traces  of  the  attack  would  have  disappeared. 

During  one  of  these  fainting  fits  my  brother  Sergei,  in  undress¬ 
ing  my  father,  found  a  little  notebook  on  him.  He  put  it  in  his 
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own  pocket,  and  next  day,  when  he  came  to  see  my  father,  he 
handed  it  back  to  him,  telling  him  that  he  had  not  read  it. 

“There  would  have  been  no  harm  in  your  seeing  it,”  said  my 
father,  as  he  took  it  back. 

This  little  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down  his  most  secret 
thoughts  and  prayers,  was  kept  “for  himself  alone,”  and  he  never 
showed  it  to  anyone.  I  saw  this  book  after  my  father’s  death. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  tears. 

In  spite  of  the  very  great  interest  of  these  notes  written  so 
shortly  before  his  death,  I  will  not  recite  their  substance  here. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  publish  what  my  father  wrote  “for  himself 
alone.”  The  fact  that  such  a  diary  was  ever  kept  at  all  speaks 
abundantly  for  itself. 

“The  real  diary” — “real”  because  the  rest  of  his  diaries,  in 
which  he  wrote  down  his  abstract,  impersonal  thoughts  and 
spiritual  experiences,  were  never  put  away,  but  lay  openly  on 
the  table.  Everyone  could  read  them  who  wanted  to ;  and  people 
not  only  read  them,  but  some  of  his  “friends”  carried  them  away 
home  with  them  and  copied  them  out.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  silent  and  stubborn  struggle  which  arose  between  my  mother 
and  the  “friends,”  and  which  ended  in  my  father’s  instituting 
this  new  diary  “of  his  own.”  He  needed  his  own  Holy  of  Holies 
where  nobody  could  intrude ;  and  this  diary  “of  his  own”  he  kept 

hidden  in  the  leg  of  his  boot. 

*»««»• 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Ydsnaya  Polydna  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn.  My  father  welcomed  me  cordially  and  affection¬ 
ately,  as  he  always  did.  Whenever  one  of  his  sons  arrived,  he 
was  always  delighted,  and  always  met  us  with  some  cheerful 
greeting.  He  would  tell  me  that  he  had  had  a  dream  about  me 
just  lately,  or  that  I  was  the  very  person  he  was  looking  out  for, 
because  the  others  had  been  there  quite  recently ;  in  fact,  it 
always  appeared  that  one’s  arrival  had  been  timed  exactly  for 
the  right  moment. 

Although  I  was  already  pretty  well  accustomed  to  my  father’s 
indispositions,  I  was  particularly  struck  by  his  feebleness  this 
time.  And  not  so  much  by  his  physical  feebleness  as  by  a  certain 
air  of  self -concentration  and  abstraction  from  the  outer  world. 

I  retain  a  very  sad  remembrance  of  this  interview.  It  looked 
as  if  my  father  were  trying  to  avoid  all  conversation  with  me,  as  if 
I  had  offended  him  in  some  way.  Besides  that,  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  decay  of  his  memory.  Although  I  had  been  working 
already  for  five  years  in  the  Peasants’  Bank,  and  he  knew  that 
perfectly  well — so  much  so  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  an 
incident  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  come  across  at  the  office  for 
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the  article  that  he  was  writing  at  the  time — he  completely  forgot 
all  about  it  on  this  visit,  and  asked  me  where  I  was  working  and 
what  I  was  doing.  He  was  very  absent-minded  in  every  respect, 
and,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  curious  that  the  sudden  decay  of  my  father’s  memory 
displayed  itself  only  in  the  matter  of  real  facts  and  people.  He 
was  entirely  unaffected  in  his  literary  work,  and  everything  that 
he  wTote,  down  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  is  marked  by  his 
characteristic  logicalness  and  force.  It  may  be  that  the  reason  he 
forgot  the  details  of  real  life  was  because  he  was  too  deeply 

absorbed  in  his  abstract  work. 

»  *  ♦  »  *  * 

My  wife  was  at  Ydsnaya  Polyana  in  October,  and  when  she 
got  home  she  told  me  that  there  was  something  wrong  :  “Your 
mother  is  nervous  and  hysterical ;  your  father  is  in  a  silent  and 
gloomy  frame  of  mind.”  I  was  very  busy  with  my  office- work, 
but  made  up  my  mind  to  devote  my  first  free  day  to  going  and 
seeing  my  father  and  mother.  When  I  got  to  Yasnaya  my  father 
had  already  left  it. 


My  Aunt,  Masha  Tolstoy. 

My  father’s  only  sister,  Marfa  Nikolayevna,  was  a  year  and 
a  half  younger  than  he  was.  She  had  been  married  to  her  name¬ 
sake  and  distant  kinsman.  Valerian  Petrdvitch  Tolstdy,  but  that 
was  before  my  time,  and  I  remember  her  only  as  a  widow  with 
three  children,  a  son  Nikdlenka  (who  died  in  the  ’seventies),  and 
two  daughters,  Varya  and  Lfzanka.  She  owned  part  of  Pirogdvo, 
where  she  had  her  house  and  farm  two  miles  from  her  brother 
Sergei  Nikolayevitch’s  demesne.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 
Aunt  Masha  always  came  and  stayed  every  year  at  Ydsnaya 
Polydna,  with  her  children,  as  long  as  her  daughters  remained 
unmarried,  and  later  alone.  The  last  twenty  odd  years  of  her 
life  she  was  a  nun  in  the  Shamardino  Convent,  where  she  died 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  at  the  age  of  82,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
my  father’s  death. 

In  the  essential  features  of  her  character,  my  Aunt  Masha 
resembled  my  father  in  many  ways.  She  had  the  same  brilliant 
and  original  intelligence,  the  same  sensitiveness  to  impressions 
and  wonderful  memory,  and,  above  all,  the  same  austerity  towards 
herself,  admitting  of  no  compromises  or  half-measures  in  her 
perpetual  striving  after  truth.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  with 
his  complete  disavowal  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  she,  the 
strict  nun,  were  united  by  the  same  passionate  and  continual 
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aearcli  after  God,  whom  they  both  loved  equally,  but  whom  each 
worshipped  in  a  different  way,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
strength  and  understanding. 

My  father  was  always  very  fond  of  Aunt  Masha,  and  had  a 
subtle  understanding  of  her  heart.  As  he  approached  extreme 
old  age,  his  sentiment  of  friendship  turned  into  a  profound  tender¬ 
ness,  which  exhales  from  all  his  last  letters  to  her. 

“Your  brother  Lyof,  who  loves  you  the  more  the  older  he 
grows,”  he  signs  himself  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  her,  in  1909. 

“  Your  letter  touched  me  almost  to  the  point  of  tears,  both  by 
the  love  in  it  and  by  the  real  religious  feeling  which  fills  it,”  he 
writes  in  another  place,  referring  to  a  letter  of  hers  to  Dr. 
Makovicky. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  my  father  resolved  to  forsake 
Yasnaya  Polyana  for  ever,  to  leave  “the  life  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  live  out  in  solitude  and  peace  the  last  days  of  my  life,” 
he  was  sure  to  go  and  see  my  Aunt  Masha,  who  was  the  only 
person  capable  of  understanding  the  crisis  he  was  passing  through 
and  could  weep  with  him  and  give  him  some  peace  of  mind. 

This  is  my  Aunt  Masha’s  own  description  of  her  last  interview 
with  her  brother,  given  in  a  letter  to  my  mother,  dated  April 
2-2nd,  1911 

“  Christ  is  risen  !  ^ 

“Dearest  Sonya,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter;  I  thought 
that  after  such  sorrow  and  despair  you  would  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  me,  and  I  was  very  grieved  at  the  thought.  I  think 
that,  apart  from  the  awfulness  of  losing  such  a  beloved  man,  you 
have  other  reasons  for  being  greatly  distressed.  You  ask  me  what 
inference  I  have  drawn  from  all  that  has  occurred.  How  can 
I  tell,  out  of  all  the  conflicting  accounts  that  I  have  heard  from 
people  about  your  house,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false?  Still, 
1  think,  as  the  saying  is,  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire, 
and  there  was  probably  something  wrong. 

“  When  Lyovotchka  arrived  here  he  was  terribly  downcast  at 
first,  and  when  he  told  me  that  you  had  throw’n  yourself  into 
the  pond  he  wept  outright,  and  I  could  not  look  at  him  without 
tears  in  my  eyes.  But  he  told  me  no  more  about  you  ;  he  only 
said  that  he  had  come  for  a  long  time,  and  meant  to  take  a 
peasant’s  cottage  and  live  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  he 
wanted  was  solitude  ;  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  life  of  Ydsnaya 
Polyana — he  told  me  so  the  last  time  I  stayed  with  you — where 
all  the  surroundings  were  so  much  at  variance  with  his  own 
convictions ;  he  merely  wished  to  settle  down  in  accordance  with 
bis  own  tastes  and  to  live  in  solitude,  where  nobody  would  interfere 
(1)  An  Easter  greeting. 
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with  him  ;  that  is  what  I  gathered  from  his  words.  Until  Sasha’s  ‘ 
arrival  he  had  no  intention  of  going  away,  but  was  preparing  to 
visit  the  Opta  Hermitage  and  wished  without  fail  to  talk  with 
the  old  Confessor.  But  Sasha  turned  everything  upside  down  by 
her  arrival  the  next  day.  When  he  went  off  that  evening  to 
sleep  at  the  hotel  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going 
away,  but  said  to  me  :  ‘  Au  revoir,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.’ 
Imagine  my  astonishment  and  despair  when  I  was  awakened 
at  five  o’clock  the  next  morning — it  was  still  dark — and  told  that 
he  was  leaving.  I  got  up  at  once,  ordered  the  carriage  and  drove 
to  the  hotel ;  but  he  had  gone  already,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

“I  do  not  know  what  had  been  passing  between  you.  .  .  .2 
was  certainly  much  to  blame  for  it,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  special  reason,  otherwise  Ly6f,  at  his  age,  could  never  have 
brought  himself  to  leave  Yasnaya  Polyana  at  night,  with  such 
hurried  preparations,  in  weather  like  that. 

“I  can  well  believe  that  it  is  all  very  bitter  to  you,  dearest 
Sonya ;  but  do  not  reproach  yourself ;  all  this  has  undoubtedly 
come  about  by  the  will  of  God.  His  days  were  numbered,  and 
it  pleased  God  to  send  him  this  last  trial  by  one  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him. 

“That,  dearest  Sonya,  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  infer  from 
the  whole  of  this  astonishing  and  terrible  series  of  events.  He 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  his  end  has  been  extraordinary 
too.  I  hope  that  in  return  for  his  love  of  Christ  and  his  labour 
with  himself  to  live  according  to  the  Gospel,  He,  the  All-merciful, 
will  not  turn  him  away  from  Him. 

“Dearest  Sonya,  do  not  be  angry  with  me;  I  have  written 
openly  all  that  I  thought  and  felt ;  I  cannot  beat  about  the  bush 
with  you ;  you  are  too  near  and  dear  to  me ;  and  I  shall  always 
love  you,  whatever  may  have  happened.  He,  my  beloved 
Lydvotchka,  loved  you  so,  too. 

“I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  visit  Lydvotchka’s 
grave  in  the  summer ;  I  have  grown  very  feeble  since  his  death. 
I  do  not  walk  at  all  now ;  I  only  drive  to  the  church,  my  one 
comfort.  Come  into  retreat  at  the  Convent ;  open  your  heart  to 
the  old  Confessor ;  he  will  understand  everything  and  restore  your 
peace  of  mind.  God  will  forgive  all  and  cover  all  with  His  love. 
Throw  yourself  at  His  feet  with  tears,  and  you  will  see  how  peace 
establishes  itself  in  your  heart.  Best  assured  ...  all  this  has 

(1)  Sasha,  i.e.,  Alexandra  Nikolayevna,  Tolstoy’s  daughter;  she  succeeded 
her  sister  “Masha”  as  her  father’s  secretary,  and  represents  the  sterner,  more 
dogmatic,  side  of  Tolstoy’s  doctrines,  as  maintained  by  Tchertkof. 

(2)  The  gender  shows  that  the  name  omitted  is  that  of  a  man. 
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been  the  work  of  the  Enemy.  Uood-bye,  be  well  and  at 
peace. 

“  Your  loving  sister, 

“  MAshenka. 

“P.S. — I  live  with  another  nun,  but  I  hardly  ever  see  her; 
she  is  always  occupied  with  household  duties  about  the  convent. 

“Where  are  you  staying,  Sonya,  and  what  are  your  plans  for 
the  future?  Where  do  you  mean  to  live,  and  what  address  am 
1  to  send  letters  to?  Three  of  your  sons,  all  except  Lydva  and 
Misha,  have  been  to  visit  me,  one  after  the  other ;  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  them  indeed ;  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  do  not  see  more 
of  them.  Ilyusha’s  wdfe  Sonya  came ;  she  was  very  sweet.” 

This  letter  is  so  full  of  goodness  and  really  sincere  religious 
feeling  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to  close  my  Eeminiscences 
w’ith  it.  It  is  the  best  view  that  anyone  could  take  of  the  last 
events  of  my  father’s  life. 

I  paid  Aunt  Masha  a  visit  some  little  time  after  my  father’s 
funeral.  We  sat  together  in  her  comfortable  little  cell,  and  she 
repeated  to  me  once  more  in  detail  the  oft-repeated  story  of  my 
father’s  last  visit  to  her. 

“He  sat  in  that  very  armchair  where  you  are  sitting  now  : 
and  how  he  cried!”  she  said.  “When  Sasha  arrived  with  her 
girl-friend,  they  set  to  work  studying  the  map  of  Eussia  and 
planning  out  a  route  to  the  Caucasus.  Lydvotchka  sat  there 
thoughtful  and  melancholy. 

“‘  Never  mind.  Papa ;  it  will  be  all  right,’  said  Sasha,  trying  to 
encourage  him. 

‘“Ah,  you  women,  you  women  I  ’  answered  her  father  bitterly  ; 

‘  how  can  it  ever  be  all  right  ?  ’ 

“  I  so  much  hoped  that  he  would  settle  down  here ;  it  would 
just  have  suited  him.  And  it  was  his  own  idea,  too;  he  had 
even  taken  a  cottage  in  the  village,”  Aunt  Masha  sadly  recalled. 
“When  he  left  me  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  stopping, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  rather  calmer.  When  he  said  good¬ 
bye  he  even  made  some  joke  about  having  come  to  the  wrong 
door.  I  certainly  never  could  have  imagined  that  he  would  go  away 
again  that  same  night.” 

It  was  a  grievous  trial  for  Aunt  Masha  when  the  old  Confessor 
Tosif,  who  was  her  spiritual  director,  forbade  her  to  pray  for 
her  dead  brother,  because  he  had  been  excommunicated.  She  was 
too  independent-minded  to  be  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  harsh 
intolerance  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  time  she  was  honestly 
indignant.  Another  priest  to  whom  she  applied  also  refused. 
Mdrya  Nikoldyevna  could  not  bring  herself  to  disobey  her  spiritual 
fathers,  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  that  she  was  not  really 
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obeying  their  injunction,  for  she  prayed  for  him  all  the  same, 
in  thought  if  not  in  words.  There  is  no  knowing  how  her  internal 
discord  would  have  ended  if  her  Father  Confessor,  evidently  under¬ 
standing  the  moral  torment  she  was  suffering,  had  not  given  her 
permission  to  pray  for  her  brother,  but  only  in  her  cell  and  in 
solitude,  so  as  not  to  lead  others  astray. 

My  Father’s  Will.  Conclusion. 

Although  my  father  had  long  since  renounced  the  copyright  in 
all  his  works  written  after  1883,  and  although,  having  made  all 
his  real  estate  over  to  his  children,  he  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  property  left,  still  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  life  was 
far  from  corresponding  with  his  principles,  and  this  consciousness 
perpetually  preyed  upon  his  mind.  One  has  but  to  read  some 
of  his  posthumous  works  attentively  to  see  that  the  idea  of  leaving 
home  and  radically  altering  his  whole  way  of  life  had  presented 
itself  to  him  long  since,  and  was  a  continual  temptation  to  him. 
This  was  the  cherished  dream  that  always  allured  him,  but  which 
he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  putting  into  practice.  The 
life  of  the  Christian  must  be  a  “reasonable  and  happy  life  in  all 
possible  circumstances  ”  he  used  to  say  as  he  struggled  with  the 
temptation  to  go  away,  and  gave  up  his  own  soul  for  others. 

I  remember  reading  in  Gusef’s  Memoirs  how  my  father  once 
in  conversation  with  Gusaryof  the  peasant,  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  his  home  for  religious  reasons,  said  :  “My  life  is 
a  hundred  thousand  times  more  loathsome  than  yours,  but  yet 
I  cannot  leave  it.” 

I  will  not  enumerate  all  the  letters  of  criticism  and  abuse 
which  my  father  received  from  all  sides,  upbraiding  him  with 
luxury,  with  inconsistency,  and  even  with  torturing  his  peasants.' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  impression  they  made  on  him.  He 
said  Yes,  there  was  good  reason  to  revile  him ;  he  called  this 
abuse  “a  bath  for  the  soul,”  but  internally  he  suffered  from  the 
“bath”  and  saw  no  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  bore  his 
cross,  and  it  was  in  this  self-renunciation  that  he  showed  his  power, 
though  many  either  could  not  or  would  not  understand  it.  He 
alone,  in  spite  of  all  those  about  him,  knew  that  this  cross  was 
laid  on  him  not  of  man,  but  of  God ;  and  while  he  was  strong 
he  loved  his  burden  and  would  share  it  with  no  one. 

Just  as  thirty  years  before  my  father  had  been  haunted  by  the 
temptation  to  suicide,  so  now  he  struggled  with  a  new  and  more 
powerful  temptation,  that  of  flight. 

A  few  days  before  he  left  Ydsnaya  he  called  on  Maria 

(1)  That  is7  In  nis  young  days,  before  the  Emancipation  of  1861. 
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Alexandrovna  Schmidt  at  Ovsyanniki,  and  confessed  to  her  that  he 
wanted  to  go  away. 

The  old  lady  held  up  her  hands  in  horror,  and  said  :  “Gracious 
Heavens,  Lyof  Nikolayevitch !  have  you  fallen  a  victim  to  that 
weakness?  ” 

When  I  learnt,  on  the  28th  October,  1910,  that  my  father  had 
left  Yasnaya,  the  same  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I  even  put  it 
into  words  in  a  letter  I  sent  him  at  Shamardino  by  my  sister 
Sasha.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  about  certain  circumstances 
which  have  since  made  a  great  deal  clear  to  me  that  was  obscure 
before. 

From  the  moment  of  my  father’s  death  till  now,  I  have  been 
racking  my  brains  to  discover  what  could  have  given  him  the 
impulse  to  take  that  last  step.  What  power  could  compel  him 
to  yield  in  the  struggle  in  which  he  had  held  on  so  firmly  and 
tenaciously  for  so  many  years?  What  was  the  last  drop,  the  last 
grain  of  sand  that  turned  the  scales  and  sent  him  forth  to  search 
for  a  new  life  on  the  very  edge  of  the  grave  ? 

Could  my  father  really  have  fled  from  home  because  the  wife 
with  whom  he  had  lived  for  forty-eight  years  had  developed  neuras¬ 
thenia  and  at  one  time  showed  certain  abnormalities  characteristic 
of  that  malady?  Was  that  like  the  man  who  loved  his  fellowmen 
and  knew  the  human  heart  so  well?  Or  did  he  suddenly  desire, 
when  he  was  83,  and  weak  and  helpless,  to  realise  the  ideal  of 
a  pilgrim’s  life?  If  so,  why  did  he  take  my  sister  Sasha  and 
Dr.  Makovicky  with  him?  He  could  not  but  know  that  in  their 
company  he  w’ould  be  just  as  well  provided  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  he  would  have  been  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  It  w^ould 
have  been  the  most  palpable  self-deception. 

Knowing  my  father  as  I  did,  I  felt  that  the  question  of  his 
flight  was  not  so  simple  as  it  seemed  to  others,  and  the  problem 
lay  long  unsolved  before  me,  until  it  was  suddenly  made  clear 
by  the  Will  that  he  left  behind  him.  I  remember  how,  after 
N.  S.  Leskdf’s  death,  my  father  read  me  out  his  posthumous 
instructions  with  regard  to  a  pauper  funeral,  no  speeches  at  the 
grave,  and  so  on,  and  how  the  idea  of  writing  his  own  Will  then 
came  into  his  head  for  the  first  time. 

His  first  Will  was  written  in  his  diary,  on  March  27th,  1895.^ 
It  is  given  in  full  in  the  Tolstoy  Annual  for  1912,  and  I  will 
therefore  give  only  some  extracts  here.  The  first  two  paragraphs 
relate  to  his  funeral  and  the  announcement  of  his  death.  The 
third  paragraph  deals  with  the  sorting  out  and  printing  of  his 
posthumous  papers,  and  the  fourth,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention,  contains  a  request  to  his  next  of  kin  to 

(1)  Five  weeks  after  Leskof’s  death. 

VOL.  XCVI.  N.S.  L  L 
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transfer  the  right  of  publishing  his  writings  to  society  at  large, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  renounce  the  copyright  of  them.  “But 
I  only  request  it,”  the  italics  are  mine,  “and  do  not  direct  it. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  And  it  will  be  good  for  you  to  do  it ; 
but  if  you  do  not  do  it,  that  is  your  affair.  It  means  that  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  do  it.  The  fact  that  my  writings  have  been 
bought  and  sold  during  these  last  ten  years  has  been  the  most 
painful  thing  in  my  whole  life  to  me.” 

Three  copies  were  made  of  this  Will,  and  they  were  kept  by 
my  sister  Masha,  since  deceased,  by  my  brother  Sergei,  and  by 
Tchertkof.  I  knew  of  its  existence,  but  I  never  saw  it  till  after 
my  father’s  death,  and  I  never  inquired  of  anybody  about  the 
details  of  it. 

I  knew  my  father’s  views  about  authors’  copyright,  and  no  Will 
of  his  could  have  added  anything  to  what  I  knew.  I  knew, 
moreover,  that  this  Will  was  not  properly  executed  according  to 
the  forms  of  law,  and,  personally,  I  was  glad  of  that,  for  I  saw 
in  it  another  proof  of  my  father’s  confidence  in  his  family.  I 
need  hardly  add  that  I  never  doubted  that  my  father’s  wishes 
would  be  carried  out.  ]\Iy  sister  Masha,  with  whom  I  once  had 
a  conversation  on  the  subject,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  1909  my  father  stayed  with  Mr.  Tchertkof  at  Krekshino, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  he  wrote  a  formal  Will,  attested  by  the 
signature  of  witnesses.  How  this  Will  was  written  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  point.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  it  was  also  imperfect  from  a  legal  ix)int  of  view,  and  in 
October,  1909,  it  had  all  to  be  done  again. 

As  to  the  writing  of  the  third  Will,  we  are  fully  illuminated  by 
Mr.  F.  Strakhof,^  in  an  article  which  he  published  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Gazette  on  the  6th  November,  1911. 

Mr.  Strakhof  left  Moscow'  at  night.  He  had  calculated  on 
S6fya  Andreyevna,^  “whose  presence  at  Ydsnaya  Polyana  was 
highly  inexpedient  for  the  business  on  which  I  w'as  bound,”  being 
still  in  Moscow.  The  business  in  question,  as  was  made  clear 
by  the  preliminary  consultation  w'hich  V.  G.  Tchertkof  held  with 
N.  K.  Muravyof,  the  solicitor,  consisted  in  getting  fresh  signatures 
from  Lyof  Nikolay evitch,  whose  great  age  made  it  desirable  to 
make  sure  without  delay  of  his  wishes  being  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  more  unassailable  legal  document.  Strakhof  brought  the 
draft  of  the  Will  with  him  and  laid  it  before  Ly6f  Nikolay  evitch. 

“After  reading  the  paper  through,  he  at  once  wrote  under  it 
that  he  agreed  with  its  purport,  and  then  added,  after  a  pause: 
‘  All  this  business  is  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and  it  is  quite 


(1)  Not  to  be  confused  with  N.  N.  Strakhof. — I.T. 

(2)  The  Countess  Tolstoy. 
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unnecessary.  To  ensure  the  propagation  of  my  ideas  by  taking 
all  sorts  of  measures.  .  .  .  Why,  no  word  can  perish  without 
leaving  its  trace,  if  it  expresses  a  truth  and  if  the  man  who  utters 
it  believes  profoundly  in  its  truth.  But  all  these  outward  means 
for  ensuring  it  come  only  of  our  disbelief  in  what  w^e  utter.’ 
x\nd  with  these  words  Lyof  Nikolayevitch  left  the  study.” 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Strakhof  began  to  consider  what  he  must  do 
next,  whether  he  should  go  back  wdth  empty  hands,  or  stay  and 
argue  the  matter  out.  He  decided  to  argue  it  out,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain  to  my  father  how  painful  it  would  be  for 
his  friends  after  his  death  to  hear  people  blaming  him  for  not 
having  taken  any  steps,  in  spite  of  his  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject,  to  see  that  his  wishes  were  carried  out,  and  for  having 
thereby  helped  to  transfer  his  copyrights  to  the  members  of  his 
family.  My  father  promised  to  think  it  over,  and  left  the  room 
again. 

At  dinner  Sofya  Andreyevna  ‘‘was  evidently  far  from  having 
any  suspicions.”  When  my  father  was  not  by,  however,  she 
asked  Mr.  Strakhof  w^hat  he  had  come  down  about.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Strakhof  had  other  affairs  in  hand  besides  ‘‘the  above- 
mentioned  business,”  he  told  her  ‘‘about  one  thing  and  another 
with  an  easy  conscience,”  saying  nothing,  of  course,  about  the 
chief  object  of  his  visit. 

Mr.  Strakhof  goes  on  to  describe  a  second  visit  to  Yasnaya, 
when  he  came  to  attest  the  same  Will  as  a  witness.  When  he 
arrived  ‘‘the  Countess  had  not  yet  come  down.  ...  I  breathed 
again.”  When  he  had  finished  his  business,  ‘‘as  I  said  good-bye 
to  S6fya  Andreyevna  I  examined  her  countenance  attentively  : 
such  complete  tranquillity  and  cordiality  towards  her  departing 
guests  was  written  on  it  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  her 
complete  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on.  .  .  .  I  left  the  house 
with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  a  work  well  done,  a  work  that 
was  destined  to  have  considerable  historic  consequences.  I  felt 
only  some  little  twinge  wdthin,  certain  qualms  of  conscience,  about 
the  conspiratorial  character  of  the  transaction.” 

But  even  this  text  of  the  Will  did  not  quite  satisfy  my  father’s 
“  friends  and  advisers  ”  ;  it  was  re-drafted  for  the  fourth  and 
last  time  in  July,  1910.  This  last  draft  was  written  by  my  father 
himself  in  the  Limondvski  Forest,  two  miles  from  the  house,  not 
far  from  Mr.  Tchertkdf’s  estate.^ 

Such  is  the  melancholy  history  of  this  document,  which  was 
destined  to  have  ‘‘historic  consequences.” 

‘‘All  this  business  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  and  it  is  quite 

(1)  Tchei’tkof  had  bought  a  property  near  Yasnaya  Polyana.  The  will  was 
'vritten  literally  out  in  the  woods,  among  the  trees. 
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unnecessary,”  my  father  said,  when  he  signed  the  paper  that  was 
thrust  before  him.  That  was  his  real  opinion  about  his  Will, 
and  it  never  altered  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Is  there  any  need  for 
proof  of  that?  I  think  one  need  know  very  little  of  his  convic¬ 
tions  to  have  no  doubt  about  it.  Was  Ly6f  Nikolay evitch  Tolstoy 
likely  of  his  own  accord  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the 
law?  And,  if  he  did,  was  he  likely  to  conceal  it  from  his  wife 
and  children? 

If  even  an  outsider  like  Mr.  Strakhof  felt  some  “twinges”  and 
“qualms  of  conscience”  over  the  “conspiratorial  ”  character  of  the 
transaction,  what  must  my  father  himself  have  felt?  He  had 
been  put  into  a  position  from  which  there  was  absolutely  no  w’ay 
out.  To  tell  his  wife  was  out  of  the  question  :  it  would  have 
grievously  offended  his  friends.  To  have  destroyed  the  Will  would 
have  been  worse  still  :  for  his  friends  had  suffered  for  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  morally,  and  some  of  them  materially,  and  had  been 
exiled  from  Russia.^  And  he  felt  himself  bound  to  them.  And 
on  the  top  of  all  this  were  his  fainting  fits,  his  increasing  loss 
of  memory,  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  approach  of  death,  and 
the  continually  growing  nervous  disorder  of  his  wife,  who  felt  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  the  unnatural  estrangement  of  her  husband, 
and  could  not  understand  it. 

And  if  she  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  was  concealing  from 
her,  he  would  either  have  to  say  nothing  or  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
But  that  was  impossible. 

What  was  he  to  do? 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  long-cherished  dream  of  leaving 
Yiisnaya  Polyana  presented  itself  as  the  only  means  of  escape. 
It  was  certainly  not  in  oider  to  enjoy  the  full  realisation  of  his 
dream  that  he  left  his  home ;  he  went  away  only  as  a  choice  of 
evils.  “I  am  too  feeble  and  too  old  to  begin  a  new  life,” 
he  had  said  to  my  brother  Sergei  only  a  few  days  before  his 
departure.  Harassed,  ill  in  body  and  in  mind,  he  started  forth 
without  any  object  in  view,  without  any  thought-out  plan,  merely 
in  order  to  hide  himself  somewhere,  wherever  it  might  be,  and 
get  some  rest  from  the  moral  tortures  which  had  become  insup¬ 
portable  to  him. 

“To  fly,  to  fly !  ”  he  said  in  his  death-bed  delirium,  as  he  lay 
at  Astdpovo. 

“Has  Papa  'considered  that  Mamma  may  not  survive  the 
separation  from  him?”  I  asked  my  sister  Sasha  on  the  29th  of 
October,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  join  him  at 
Shdmardino. 

(1)  This  applies  to  Tchertkof,  who  lived  for  years  in  England,  publishing 
Tolstoy’s  politica.  and  religious  articles. 
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“Yes,  he  has  considered  all  that,  and  still  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  because  he  thinks  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
state  that  things  have  come  to  here,”  she  answered. 

I  confess  that  my  explanation  of  my  father’s  flight  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  question.  Life  is  infinitely  complex,  and  every 
explanation  of  a  man’s  conduct  is  bound  to  suffer  from  one-sided¬ 
ness.  Besides,  there  are  circumstances  of  which  1  do  not  care 
to  speak  at  the  present  moment,  in  order  not  to  cause  unnecessary 
pain  to  people  still  living. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  wLo 
have  been  blamed  for  their  part  in  these  transactions  were  inno¬ 
cent.  If  those  who  w’ere  about  my  father  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  had  known  what  they  were  doing,  it  may  be  that  things 

would  have  turned  out  differently. 

***»♦•* 

The  years  will  pass.  The  accumulated  incrustations  which 
hide  the  truth  will  pass  away.  Much  will  be  wiped  out  and 
forgotten.  Among  other  things,  my  father’s  Will  will  be  forgotten, 
that  Will  w'hich  he  himself  looked  on  as  an  “unnecessary,  outw’ard 
means.”  And  men  will  see  more  clearly  that  legacy  of  love  and 
truth  in  which  he  believed  so  deeply,  and  which,  according  to 
his  own  words,  “cannot  perish  without  a  trace.” 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
opinion  of  one  of  my  kinsmen,  who,  after  my  father’s  death, 
read  the  two  diaries  kept  by  my  father  and  by  my  mother  during 
the  autumn  before  Lyof  Nikolayevitch  left  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

“What  a  terrible  misunderstanding!”  he  said.  “Each  was 
a  martyr  to  love  for  the  other;  each  suffered  without  ceasing, 
for  the  other’s  sake  ;  and  then  .  .  .  this  terrible  ending  !  It  was 
as  if  Fate  itself  had  stenped  in  w’ith  some  purpose  of  its  own 
to  fulfil.” 

The  End. 


L  L*  2 


MEMOEIES  OF  EAST  AFKICA  AND  THE  NILE 
COUNTKIES. 


To-day,  as  when  Erasmus  taught  at  Cambridge,  Africa  has 
always  something  new  to  show  the  curious  traveller,  and  hap¬ 
hazard  reference  to  the  journal  of  four  months  during  which  it 
lately  gave  asylum  from  the  misery  of  an  English  winter,  reveals 
landmarks  that  may  be  not  without  interest  for  some  lacking 
either  the  inclination  or  the  opportunity  to  see  such  men  and 
scenes  for  themselves. 

Those  who  travel  down  the  Bed  Sea  by  one  or  other  of  the 
liners  that  hug  its  western  shore,  instead  of  steering  a  straight 
course  for  the  Brocken  scenery  of  Aden,  wake  one  morning  to 
find  their  steamer  alongside  the  most  spick  and  span  quay  east 
of  Suez,  little  inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna,  and  equipped  with  such 
modern  device  of  electric  crane  and  coal-transporter  as  to  suggest 
rather  some  up-to-date  port  on  the  Hudson  or  the  Mersey.  The 
wharves  and  sheds  are  fashioned  out  of  native  coral,  and  from 
the  station,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  trains  run  smoothly  to  Suakin 
or  Khartoum.  Health,  not  romance,  is  the  virtue  of  Port  Sudan. 
It  may  lack  the  picturesqueness  of  the  gilded  East,  but  it  lacks 
also  its  dirt  and  its  reek.  Though  but  ten  years  old,  it  is  half 
a  century  ahead  of  its  time.  Many  there  are  with  kinder  affection 
for  Suakin,  the  downfall  of  which  was  unavoidable  from  the 
moment  at  which  the  authorities  determined,  in  view  of  the 
menace  of  its  reefs  to  shipping,  to  supersede  it  wdth  a  brand  new 
t)ort  less  than  fifty  miles  further  north.  The  older  town  is 
infinitely  the  more  attractive  to  the  artist,  with  its  wonderful 
Arab  doors,  its  busy  soko,  and  the  crowded  causeway,  one  of  the 
last  improvements  ordered  here  by  Gordon  before  he  left  for 
his  grave  at  Khartoum.  Indeed,  the  most  memorable  sight  at 
Port  Sudan  was  not  of  the  place  itself,  but  of  the  purple  after¬ 
glow  when  the  sun  set  rapidly  behind  the  hills  to  the  west.  Then 
it  is  that  an  unearthly  radiance  fills  the  firmament ;  and,  as  I  sat 
wdth  my  Jedda  Arab,  catching  good  fish  beside  his  dugout,  this 
last  blaze  before  the  swift  coming  of  night  seemed  to  me  the 
most  glorious  moment  of  my  African  winter. 

***»*♦ 

Like  so  much  else  in  Equatorial  Africa  under  British  rule, 
Mombasa  is  a  curious  confusion  of  the  old  order  with  the  new. 
Here,  on  an  island  that  covers  less  than  three  thousand  acres, 
with  two  busy  seaports  and  the  beginnings  of  a  railroad  that 
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penetrates  more  than  five  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  with  trolleys  and  motor-cars  and  other  appurtenances 
of  an  encroaching  civilisation,  the  hysena  still  prowls  at  night, 
and  leopards  carry  off  the  settlers’  dogs.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  residents  that  these  animals  find  their  way  from 
the  mainland  by  crossing  the  viaduct  over  which  infrequent 
trains  run  daily  in  either  direction,  but  their  continued  presence 
in  so  small  and  populous  an  island  is  more  than  the  too  intelligent 
tourist  is  always  ready  to  believe.  The  trolley  is  the  favourite 
method  of  getting  about  the  town,  and  is  a  convenient,  if  occasion¬ 
ally  dangerous,  vehicle,  pushed  by  inadequate  natives  along  crazy 
rails.  There  has  long  been  talk  of  taking  up  these  iron  tracks, 
so  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  growing  number  of  motor-cars, 
but  residents  regard  any  immediate  action  as  unlikely.  The  few 
desirable  private  residences  lie  round  Government  House,  facing 
either  the  harbour  or  the  ocean.  Here,  cool  nights  free  from 
mosquitoes  are  a  welcome  relief  after  the  steaming  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  morning  swim,  in  clear  and  shallow  water  safe 
from  sharks,  is  a  pleasant  interlude  in  the  small  hours  before  the 
mercury  has  crept  into  the  eighties.  The  Indian  bazaar  and 
fish-market  swelter  in  a  climate  very  different  from  that  of  the  sea 
front,  but  there  is  agreeable  shade  in  the  verandah  of  the  Club, 
the  Shepheard’s  of  East  Africa,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  one 
encounters  every  mighty  hunter  or  traveller  of  note  who  has 
succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  a  country  with  more  admirers 
than  any  other  in  all  Africa.  The  older  harbour  at  Mombasa  is 
mainly  used  by  native  dhows,  and  is,  for  the  purposes  of  greater 
traffic,  being  superseded  by  the  broader  and  deeper  anchorage  at 
Kilindini,  which  is  to  absorb  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  loan  recently  granted  for  public  works.  When  I  lately  saw 
those  splendid  twins  of  the  Union  Castle  Line,  the  Llandovery 
and  Llanstephan,  side  by  side,  with  half  a  dozen  lesser,  yet  by 
no  means  contemptible,  craft  in  attendance,  the  possibilities  of 
Kilindini  were  more  easily  realised  than  on  days  when  only  small 
fry  sought  its  shelter. 

****** 

A  night’s  voyage  south  of  Mombasa,  and  politically  under  the 
same  Governor,  is  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  which,  with  its  neigh¬ 
bour  Pemba,  the  traveller  associates  with  the  scent  and  commerce 
of  cloves.  This  island  is  the  greenest  of  things  green,  an  emerald 
in  a  turquoise  setting,  and,  with  its  well-kept  port,  its  miniature 
railway,  its  narrow  Arab  streets,  and  the  noble  avenues  that 
lead  past  Mnazi  Moja  to  inland  villages,  it  leaves  very  pleasant 
memories.  The  Sultan  of  the  Muscat  Arabs,  of  whom  this  has 
always  been  the  stronghold,  dwells  in  a  sufficient  mansion  on  the 
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seashore,  though  the  Palace  in  which  his  predecessors  led  lives 
not  wholly  devoid  of  dramatic  incident  is  occupied  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  having  been  rebuilt  for  the  purpose  after  its  partial 
demolition  by  our  warships.  Zanzibar  is  one  of  an  archipelago. 
One  of  its  smaller  satellites  holds  the  mortal  remains  of  sailors 
who  died  on  the  station  in  days  when  it  was  a  White  Man’s 
Grave.  A  second,  nominally  sacred  to  the  isolation  of  quarantine, 
is  actually  dedicated  to  experiments  in  the  elucidation  of  cattle 
disease.  A  third  is  given  over  to  flying-foxes,  those  highly-scented 
fruit-eating  bats  familiar  throughout  the  tropics  from  Queensland 
to  the  Congo. 

As  duly  inscribed  on  a  milestone  in  the  public  gardens,  the 
island  lies  a  little  more  than  six  thousand  miles  from  London. 
Its  climate  is  not  a  cool  one.  In  the  month  of  January,  I  more 
than  once  saw  the  thermometer  pass  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and 
the  nights  were  breathless.  The  town  suffers  from  the  absence 
of  the  North-east  monsoon,  so  invigorating  at  Mombasa,  a  defect 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  inside  of  the  island  and  faces  the 
mainland  of  Africa  instead  of  the  ocean.  Built  on  the  other 
shore,  its  narrow  streets  and  festering  bazaars  would  have  been 
sweeter,  but  there  would  then  have  been  no  depth  of  water  to  float 
the  liners  that  anchor  off  the  port  on  their  way  to  and  fro  between 
the  Cape  and  the  Canal. 

****** 

There  are  men  still  in  the  prime  of  life  able  to  recall  having 
marched  the  whole  way  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  arduous  journey,  which  was  not 
devoid  of  danger  and  fertile  in  discomfort,  filled  most  of  six  weeks. 
Travellers  of  to-day  reach  the  lake  in  thirty-six  hours  and  there 
find  a  choice  of  steamers  waiting  to  convey  them  to  other  ports. 
The  link  between  lake  and  ocean  is  forged  by  the  Uganda  Eail- 
way,  the  construction  of  wffiich  was,  as  Colonel  Patterson  made 
clear  in  the  thrilling  pages  of  The  Man-eaters  of  Tsavo,  not  with¬ 
out  its  romantic  side.  Strictly  speaking,  unless  the  Busoga 
Railway,  which  connects  the  lake  port  of  Jinja  with  the  Nile  port 
of  Namsagali,  be  construed  as  an  extension  of  the  older  line,  a 
view  mainly  justified  by  the  fact  of  their  being  under  the  same 
administration,  the  so-called  Uganda  Railway  only  indirectly 
serves  the  Protectorate  after  which  it  is  named,  though  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  Uganda  claimed  territory  as  far  east  as  the 
Rift  Valley. 

The  scenery  along  the  five  hundred  miles  to  the  lake  is  not  as 
a  whole  notable,  though  there  is  one  stupendous  moment  at  which 
the  train  seems  to  fall  over  the  edge  of  the  world,  entering  the 
Rift  Valley  by  way  of  the  Kikuyu  Escarpment.  Yet  the  two 
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abiding  memories  of  the  journey  are,  first,  the  remarkable  range 
of  climate,  owing  to  the  difference  between  sea  level  and  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  over  eight  thousand  feet,  and,  second,  the  amazing  open- 
air  menagerie  of  big  game — giraffe,  zebra,  wuldebeest,  hartebeest, 
and  gazelles,  with  such  considerable  birds  as  the  bustard  and  the 
ostrich — seen  in  close  proximity  to  the  train  as,  in  the  early 
morning,  it  runs  across  the  plain  between  Voi  and  Nairobi  and 
through  the  Game  Preserve.  Here,  for  a  few  hours,  the  traveller 
has  no  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  high  veld  as  it  looked  to 
Cornwallis  Harris  and  Gordon  Gumming  in  the  days  before 
marauding  Boers  had  driven  the  game  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Here  is  a  feast  for  the  eye  rarely  provided  by  railways  even  where 
these  penetrate  the  wilderness.  I  have  travelled  a  whole  day 
through  the  Sudan  and  seen  but  two  gazelles,  and  for  half  a  week 
through  Canada  and  across  the  prairies,  with  but  a  single  coyote 
to  reward  my  long  and  futile  vigil. 

#♦**** 

Expressionless  nurselings,  flat  of  feature,  pasty  as  to  com¬ 
plexion,  with  lack-lustre  eyes  and  unpromising  beginnings  of  hair, 
have  before  now  developed  into  beautiful  women,  so  that  there 
should  be  hope  of  grace  even  for  Nairobi,  of  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  infantile  stage  is  discouraging  to  the  traveller  w’ith 
a  charitable  reluctance  to  condemn  prematurely.  That  its  site 
was  ill-chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  Protectorate  is  obvious  to  the 
visitor,  and  is  admitted  by  the  residents,  and  the  error  is  explained, 
though  not  condoned,  by  the  story  of  its  projection  by  those  who 
made  the  railway,  too  long  a  tale  for  the  present  panoramic 
survey  of  men  and  scenes,  but  not  without  instruction  for  those 
responsible  for  the  prosperity  and  comeliness  of  other  cities  in 
the  making.  Nairobi,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  w’oeful  hurly- 
burly  of  plaster  and  galvanised  iron,  with  an  unclean  Indian 
bazaar  in  the  midst  of  its  European  quarter,  with  a  native  hos¬ 
pital  cheek  by  jowl  with  its  principal  hotel,  and  with  imposing 
four-storeyed  buildings  of  stone  alongside  tumbledowm  shacks 
that  recall  log  cabins  in  the  Canadian  backwoods.  Those  resi¬ 
dents,  official  or  otherwise,  who  could  so  contrive  have  ensconced 
themselves  serenely  on  one  or  other  of  the  hills  that  come  within 
the  urban  boundaries,  and  the  most  pleasant  residential  suburb 
of  all  is  that  which  lies  around  the  Muthaiga  Country  Club,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  social  centres  in  the  Protectorate. 

Nairobi  is  a  mushroom  city  of  the  plains,  with  antelopes  still 
careering  up  to  its  very  walls,  and  with  lions  and  leopards  less 
than  a  day’s  march  from  its  gardens.  Its  residents  are  so  busy 
either  making  money  or  making  history  as  to  have  bestowed  little 
thought  on  the  beauty  of  their  dwellings,  and  I  can  call  to  mind 
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only  one  really  beautiful  rose  garden,  in  which  for  several  days  I 
was  privileged  to  drink  my  morning  coffee  in  full  view  of  the 
snows  on  Kenia. 

Apart  from  the  Europeans,  the  native  population  is  made  up 
of  Kikuyu,  Swahili,  and  even  a  few  well-oiled  Masai,  with  an 
exotic  element  of  petty  traders  from  India,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Somali  horse-dealers,  the  last  duly  licensed  and  accommodated 
in  a  village  of  their  own  outside  the  town.  The  city  faces,  in 
one  direction,  the  plains  overrun  by  game;  in  the  other,  the  rich 
coffee  plantations  of  the  Kiambu  and  Eort  Hall  districts,  pros¬ 
perous  pro]'>erties  that  will  bring  in  anything  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  per  cent,  on  money  invested  in  them  so  long  as  the  leaf 
disease  does  not  come  to  blight  their  owners’  hopes. 

*  *  *  m  *  * 

Early  one  morning,  after  having  got  together  my  camp  and 
porters,  with  the  help  of  the  British  East  Africa  Corporation  at 
Nairobi,  I  took  train  for  Naivasha,  a  station  in  the  Eift  Valley, 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  thence, 
after  a  night’s  rest,  set  out  on  a  mule  to  climb  a  further  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  Aberdare  Eange,  there 
to  fish  a  little  river  artificially  stocked  with  trout,  which  flows 
to  the  Tana.  An  hour  ahead  of  me  went  my  safari,  sturdy 
Kikuyu  boys  with  earlobes  capable  of  accommodating  a  kerosene 
tin,  and  these  I  passed  even  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  first 
of  two  small  escarpments  that  lead  up  to  the  grassy  plateau  and 
the  foothills  beyond.  The  climate  and  scenery  of  the  Great  Eift 
Valley  are  among  the  most  attractive  interludes  on  the  journey 
to  the  lake,  and  there  was  beauty  in  backward  glimpses  of  Lake 
Naivasha  gleaming  in  the  bed  of  that  curious  crack  that  rends 
north-east  Africa  as  far  as  the  Eed  Sea.  The  summit  of  the 
escarpment  reached,  the  rest  of  the  day  went  in  riding  amid 
waving  grass,  with  an  occasional  herd  of  inquisitive  zebra  at 
gaze,  or  a  scampering  kongoni  that  inspired  the  wayward  mule 
with  a  fleeting  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  I  rode  near  more  than  one 
prosperous  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  white  men,  for  the  fierce 
and  lazy  Masai,  who  not  long  ago  grazed  their  vast  herds  of 
cows  on  these  rolling  pastures,  are  now  installed  elsewhere. 

The  first  day’s  ride  brings  the  traveller  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  he  must  pitch  his  tent  and  rest  his  porters, 
who  must  be  astir  with  the  daylight  to  breast  terrific  gradients 
that  lead  abruptly  to  a  climate  and  vegetation  more  like  those 
of  Scotland  than  the  heart  of  Africa.  Groundsel,  lobelia, 
westonia,  and  wild  jasmine  are  among  the  emblems  of  this  alpine 
flora,  and  only  the  intrusion  of  such  tropical  interlopers  as  olive 
and  bamboo,  and  the  equally  disillusioning  apparition  of  duikers 
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and  baboons,  call  the  wanderer  back  to  realisation  of  his  where¬ 
abouts,  and  his  momentary  hallucination  of  home  may  be  even 
more  rudely  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  nude  natives 
trailing  spears  that  they  seem  too  frail  to  handle  with  effect.  Yet 
the  occurrence  of  frost  and  hail — I  exi)erienced  both  within  a 
few  hours — under  the  Equator,  is  a  strange  interruption  in 
months  of  tropical  travel,  and  this  short  safari  in  the  high  places, 
as  remote  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  plains  as  from  the 
vexed  questions  of  labour  and  land  tenure  which  exercise  men 
at  the  low  levels,  is  a  welcome  memory,  while  the  trout  of  the 
Gura  might  well  cheat  the  exiled  angler  into  passing  forgetfulness 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  fishing  the  river  of  his  boyhood. 

From  Victoria  Nyan/.a,  the  largest  lake  in  all  the  world,  un¬ 
known  to  civilisation  before  Speke  came  suddenly  on  its  shores  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Nile  goes  racing  northwards 
with  roar  and  tumult  strangely  unlike  its  later  silence  where  it 
creeps  through  Egypt.  Perhaps  it  has  lost  some  of  the  spirit 
with  w'hich  it  breaks  through  the  rocks  at  Jinja,  and,  come  to  the 
age  of  discretion,  realises  the  futility  of  hurry  on  its  downward 
career  to  forgetfulness  of  its  stormy  past.  The  still  and  stagnant 
shallows  of  the  Lake  give,  even  within  a  hundred  yards  of  these 
unruly  beginnings  of  its  offspring,  no  promise  of  such  transforma¬ 
tion,  and,  with  the  voice  of  the  young  river  in  my  ears,  I  have 
seen  a  hippopotamus  thrust  its  ogreish  head  from  among  the 
reeds  that  hid  a  swamp  suggestive  only  of  mosquitoes. 

This  is  a  lake  of  many  islands,  though  a  curse  broods  over 
them  now  that  their  inhabitants,  once  happy  fisherfolk,  have 
perforce  been  removed  by  a  paternal  Government  out  of  reach  of 
the  tsetse  fly  that  carries  sleeping  sickness  among  the  millions  of 
Uganda  with  fatal  effect  and  irresistible  success.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  indescribably  depressing  about  the  siiectacle  of  these 
deserted  shores,  and  it  is  a  relief,  after  one  night  of  anchoring 
out  in  the  deep  water,  fortunately  out  of  reach  of  these  not  too 
enterprising  carriers  of  lingering  death,  to  w'ake  one  morning  at 
Entebbe,  one  of  the  greenest  and  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Equatorial  Africa. 

The  voyage  across  the  Lake  on  the  Clement  Hill  is  not  a  feast 
for  the  sightseer,  who  will  at  most  be  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  a 
crocodile  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  show's  above  the  oily  surface,  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  of  such  a  cloud  of  flies  as  he  never  deemed  to 
have  survived  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  Plague.  Those  who  love 
to  watch  birds  will,  how'ever,  find  a  use  for  binoculars,  with  the 
aid  of  which  they  should  be  able  to  distinguish  gulls,  cormorants, 
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egrets,  herons  and  kingfishers,  all  engaged  in  lively  competition 
for  the  harvest  no  longer  gathered  by  human  hands. 

The  Eipon  Falls,  though  among  the  sights  of  Uganda,  cannot 
compare  with  more  renowned  rivals  elsewhere,  and  even  the 
Murchison  Falls,  another  achievement  of  the  Nile  some  miles 
further  north,  far  surpass  them  in  height  and  beauty.  Yet  the 
swift  rush  of  waters  beneath  the  Jinja  golf  links  is  welcome  to  eyes 
that  have  looked  too  long  on  steaming  shallows  and  to  ears  that 
have  heard  no  sound  on  the  Lake  save  the  grunting  of  a  dozing 
crocodile  or  the  unpleasant  noise  made  by  catfish  sucking  in  their 
food  in  the  darkness.  These  Falls  are  also  beloved  of  anglers, 
who  gather  on  the  rocks  beside  the  broken  water  and  there  do 
battle  with  large  and  lively  barbel. 

««•««« 

Those  who  sing  the  praises  of  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda, 
and  they  are  many,  are  chiefly  mindful  of  days  and  nights  spent 
on  safari,  as  many  miles  as  possible  being  covered  during  the 
cooler  hours,  with  tents  for  sleeping  in  at  night.  There  is 
undoubted  charm  about  this  gipsy  life  in  the  open,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  novelty,  and  it  would  be  churlish  to  depreciate  its 
attractions  in  the  light  of  the  disillusion  bred  of  satiety.  Those 
who  study  their  own  comfort  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
porters,  whether  Kikuyu  or  Kavirondo,  or  even  the  more  esteemed 
Buganda,  are  but  savages,  grown-up  children,  willing  as  a  rule  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  ignorant  of  how  to  set  about  it.  Such  trifling 
misadventure  as  the  results  of  carrying  a  suitcase  upside  down 
in  tropical  rain,  or  packing  newly-blacked  boots  in  a  bundle  of 
evening  shirts,  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  or  be  made  the 
occasion  of  undue  liberality  with  the  Mhoko.  Bather  should  the 
traveller,  making  right  and  proper  allowance  for  the  limitations 
of  native  intellect — and  from  this  exoneration  not  even  his  Swahili 
head  boy  can  afford  to  claim  immunity — and  experience,  see  after 
such  details  himself.  There  is,  apart  from  the  risk  of  fever 
induced  by  careless  camping  on  unsuitable  sites,  no  danger  what¬ 
ever  on  safari.  Travellers’  tales  of  the  sudden  onslaught  of  wild 
elephants,  hungry  lions,  or  disaffected  natives  may  safely  be 
discredited ,  and  the  worst  fright  I  had  was  on  one  occasion  when 
three  warthogs,  harmless  but  ferocious-looking  swine,  dashed  out 
of  covert  within  a  few  yards  of  me  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon 
preparing  to  go  down  before  the  majesty  of  the  coming  day,  and 
sent  me  headlong  through  the  flap  of  my  tent. 

Very  green  is  the  forest  of  Uganda,  and  so  dense  in  spots  is  its 
foliage  that  my  ricksha  has  plunged  suddenly  out  of  burning 
glare  into  a  darkness  that  chilled.  Monkeys  swing  and  chatter 
in  the  tree  tops,  and  over  their  heads  go  the  unwieldy  forms  of 
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nesting  hornbills.  Innocent  enough  looks  the  green  canopy  from 
the  road,  but  when  the  tents  are  up  at  night,  the  men  pile  the 
blazing  fire  high  with  logs  and  kindling,  holding  that  a  lion 
or  a  leopard  is  a  possibility  not  to  be  disregarded.  Mighty  trees 
meet  on  high,  as  if  to  frame  the  aisles  of  some  vast  cathedral,  and 
about  their  spreading  roots  gorgeous  butterflies  float  and  dance  in 
the  patchwork  sunlight,  gathering  thick  in  the  foetid  atmosphere 
of  any  rank  morass.  A  wude  road  has  been  constructed  through 
the  heart  of  this  splendid  forest,  affording  a  short  cut  across  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  unnavigable  Nile  below  Lake  Chioga,  and 
enabling  the  traveller  to  leave  one  steamer  at  Masindi  Port  and 
to  pick  up  another  at  Butiaba,  on  Lake  Albert,  wuth  access  to  a 
point  on  the  further  shore  from  which  a  few  days  of  marching  bring 
him  to  the  regular  Nile  flotilla  connecting  with  Khartoum.  Thus 
is  travel,  even  in  the  burning  and  mysterious  heart  of  Africa, 
made  easy  for  the  comfortable  tourist,  who  in  a  winter’s  jaunt 
can  visit  scenes  to  which  Bpeke  and  Stanley  won  only  by  long  and 
difficult  effort. 

You  come  to  Lake  Albert  over  a  forbidding  escarpment,  but 
its  blue  waters,  reflecting  the  mountains  of  the  Congo,  are  worth 
the  travelling  to,  and  the  angler  in  particular  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded  for  the  journey.  After  crossing  the  hot  and  sandy  plain 
that  lies  between  the  escarpment  and  the  Lake,  the  water  looks 
inviting,  but  kindly  warning  is  often  given  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
and  grisly  snout  thrust  above  the  surface  like  the  arm  that  seized 
the  brand  Excalibur.  This  caveat  came  timely  to  my  aid  one 
evening  when,  assured  by  a  resident  that  bathing  was  free  from 
danger  on  the  further  side  of  the  sandspit  on  which  stands 
Butiaba,  I  w'as  making  ready  to  swim.  True,  the  crocodile  was 
in  prescribed  water,  but  the  propinquity  was  too  immediate  not 
to  prove  an  effectual  deterrent,  and  I  remained  clothed  and  in  my 
right  senses. 

Although  the  tsetse  has  spread  trypanosomiasis  in  villages  not 
far  distant,  the  shores  of  Albert  are  less  deserted  than  those  of 
Victoria,  and  natives  may  be  seen  paddling  their  frail  dngonts 
and  fishing  with  spears  and  other  primitive  engines  in  the 
shallows.  Few  lakes  can  be  so  full  of  fish  as  this,  and  none,  I 
imagine,  more  so,  since  from  the  giant  Nile  perch  and  tiger  fish, 
both  of  them  very  worthy  spoils  to  bend  the  angler’s  rod,  to  the 
swarming  fry  that  totos  catch  by  the  bushel  in  hand-nets  of 
muslin,  the  water  is  all  but  solid  with  fish  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  gaunt  old  herons  are  ever  busy  round  the  margin  of  the 
mere.  The  heron  is  the  one  bird  that  never  seems  to  grow 
plump,  however  much  it  eats. 

This  lake,  like  others  in  Africa,  is  subject  to  sudden  storms  of 
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tremendous  violence,  and  I  was  witness  of  one  appalling  display 
which,  breaking  on  us  some  time  after  midnight,  accompanied 
by  such  lightning  as  turned  darkness  into  day,  threatened  to  tear 
the  Samuel  Baker  from  her  moorings  and  hurl  her  on  the  beach. 
Then  the  wind,  screaming  in  its  ungovernable  fury,  veered  in  a 
moment  back  to  its  old  quarter  so  as  to  leave  the  steamer  under 
shelter  of  a  lee  shore,  and  all  w^as  peace  again.  Nature  in  the 
tropics  is  often  like  a  man  who  easily  loses  his  temper,  yet  as 
quickly  settles  down  to  a  mood  of  normal  quiet.  To  anyone 
unused  to  such  paroxysms  the  outburst  is  disquieting,  but  it  has 
little  terror  for  those  acclimatised  to  the  fickle  behaviour  of  the 
sky  under  the  Equator.  The  stars  came  out  again,  the  darkness 
paled,  the  waking  notes  of  shore  birds  came  from  the  reeds  that 
hide  the  haunts  of  crocodiles,  and  soon  we  were  cowering  under 
awnings,  with  the  sun  peeping  angrily  over  the  escarpment  and 
lighting  the  mountains  of  the  land  that  folks  at  home  associate 
with  rubber  atrocities. 

****** 

One  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  African  scene  for  the  con¬ 
templative  traveller  is  the  inevitable  association  of  savage  places 
and  people  with  the  memory  of  the  gallant  pioneers  who  first 
made  them  known  to  civilisation,  or  carried  their  country’s  flag 
into  the  wdlds  and  planted  it  in  the  once  unconquerable  strong¬ 
holds  of  ju-ju  or  Islam.  The  shores  of  Victoria  recall  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Speke,  and  those  of  Albert  the  hunting  adventures  of 
Baker.  At  Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  one  name  alone  recurs  to 
memory,  and  it  does  not  need  the  statue  astride  the  camel  at  the 
Palace  gates  to  darken  any  Englishman’s  thoughts  with  reminder 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  expedition  that  arrived  a  day  late.  That 
page  of  history,  of  which  the  Government  of  the  day  had  little 
cause  to  be  proud,  was  unfolded  before  me  as  I  sat  at  dinner  with 
the  Sirdar  and  again  with  Drury  Pasha  on  a  little  balcony,  looking 
down  on  the  very  steamer  that  made  that  futile  dash  to  save  the 
soldier-missionary  whose  indecision  to  forsake  his  post  cost  him 
his  life.  Crippled  the  old  craft  is  to-day,  yet  not  beyond  restoring 
as  a  shrine  for  tourists  with  a  thought  for  the  brave  deeds  of  old. 

To  Omdurman  T  came  also  and  looked  on  the  house  of  the 
Khalifa  and  stood  in  the  dusty  square  in  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  tocsin  of  Islam  beat  daily  to  call  true  believers  to  the 
banner  of  the  Mahdi  and  to  drive  the  Na/arene  out  of  the  garrison 
that  dominates  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 
Omdurman  remains  to  this  day  frankly  disaffected,  and  Khartoum 
will  never  be  other  than  the  outpost  that  overawes  the  turbulent 
ones  of  the  Sudan,  and  bids  them  realise  by  their  fathers’  beards 
that  they  must  never  again  count  on  a  recurrence  of  the  shameful 
error  of  1885. 
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Such  choses  vues,  the  harvest  of  the  passing  eye,  are  the 
common  property  of  every  tourist  who  hurries  through  these 
attractive  countries  in  the  spirit  of  hustle  favoured  by  our  genera¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  perhaps  count  for  very  much  more  than  the 
pleasant  landmarks  on  a  happy  holiday.  More  elusive  and  also 
of  more  lasting  interest  are  the  unseen  forces  that  are  making 
history  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  in  this  political  purview  1 
include,  for  purposes  of  the  present  reminiscence,  only  British 
East  Africa  and  Uganda.  The  administration  of  the  Sudan  has 
no  commercial  or  industrial  proposition  to  deal  with  beyond  the 
encouragement  of  cotton  and  of  agriculture  generally.  Since 
there  are  no  planters,  much  less  settlers,  there  is  neither  labour 
question  nor  any  grievance  as  to  land  tenure.  The  twin  Pro¬ 
tectorates  further  south  are  in  different  case.  Here,  particularly 
in  British  East  Africa,  these  are  grave  matters.  The  settler 
wants  work  done ;  the  native  does  not  want  to  do  work ;  and 
between  these  conflicting  purposes,  or  rather  between  this  White 
Man’s  purpose  and  the  native’s  lack  of  it,  the  Government  stands 
as  buffer  and,  from  the  Governor  in  Council  to  the  youngest 
Under- Secretary,  is  roundly  abused  by  the  settler.  Each  side 
is  [)erfectly  sincere  in  its  disapproval  of  the  other,  but  the  ethics 
of  the  coffee  plantation  and  cattle  farm  are  not  the  ethics  of 
Government  House.  Uganda  occupies,  with  reference  to  the 
White  Man’s  attitude,  as  well  as  geographically,  a  position  midway 
between  its  neighbours,  since,  though  unquestionably  a  planter’s 
country,  its  hot  climate  does  not  encourage  settlers. 

In  the  Sudan,  then,  there  are  practically  no  white  men  other 
than  officials  and  petty  traders.  In  Uganda  there  are  planters, 
but  few,  if  any,  who  regard  themselves  as  settlers  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  wurd.  In  British  East  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  takes  itself  seriously  as  a  “White  Man’s  Country,”  there 
are  many  who  settle  on  the  land  and  there  domicile  their  families  ; 
and,  with  some  little  reservation,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
climate,  at  any  rate  in  the  highlands,  justifies  the  practice,  and 
makes  it  possible  for  Europeans  to  remain  for  long  periods  in  the 
land  without  coming  home.  As  to  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  climate, 
which,  for  all  the  qualifying  elevation,  is  unmistakably  Equa¬ 
torial,  is  likely  to  affect  the  younger  generation,  medical 
authorities  have  not  given  their  final  pronouncement ;  but , 
pending  an  adverse  verdict  based  on  longer  experience,  Nairobi 
continues  to  call  itself  a  “White  Man’s  Country.”  That  this 
part  of  Africa  is  a  delightful  playground  for  a  winter  holiday  few 
who  have  so  experienced  its  hospitality  would  deny,  and  beyond 
this  admission  there  is  no  need  for  a  tourist  to  adventure. 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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C5APTEE  VI. 

The  country  solicitor,  and  in  a  town  the  dimensions  of  Pershore,  is 
an  individual  of  some  importance.  He  is  secretary  of  the  local 
tennis  club.  He  takes  the  chair  at  small  political  meetings  in  the 
Unionist  Club  when  they  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  some  Liberal 
member  of  the  Government — if  it  so  happens  that  the  Liberals  are 
in  power.  He  is  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  so  far  indeed  as  the  Church 
needs  a  pillar  among  the  laity.  But  his  greatest  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  knows  everybody’s  secrets;  their  pasts  and  their 
presents  are  an  open  book  to  him,  in  consequence  of  which,  every¬ 
one  holds  him  in  complete  and  undivided  respect. 

Upon  such  a  man  as  the  country  solicitor  usually  is,  this  is  liable 
to  have  but  one  efEect.  He  becomes  pretentious.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  opulence  of  information.  He  possesses  it  and  wears  it, 
as  a  lord  mayor  wears  his  chain  of  office,  conspicuously  in  his 
manner.  Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Eamshaw. 

He  received  Mr.  Furlong  that  morning  with  such  obvious  avoid¬ 
ance  of  all  reference  to  the  distressful  matter  in  hand,  that  it  passed 
beyond  the  region  of  tact,  becoming  almost  inappropriate. 

Mrs.  Earnshaw,  it  appeared,  the  day  before,  had  distributed  the 
prizes  at  a  Spring  flower  show,  which  were  popular  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  just  then,  and  Lady  Kenderdine  had  been  present.  Her 
gardener  had  shown  the  most  gorgeous  array  of  Darwin  tulips — 
really  the  most  beautiful  tulips  that  Mr.  Earnshaw  had  ever  seen. 
And  she  was  so  nice  about  it  all.  Mrs.  Eamshaw  had  been  charmed 
with  her.  She  took  such  an  interest  in  every  exhibit,  though,  of 
course,  none  compared  with  hers. 

Dicky  dug  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  watching  the  simple 
patience  on  his  father’s  face.  So  far  as  Mr.  Furlong  was  concerned, 
he  would  not  have  oSered  a  word  to  arrest  this  account  of  Lady 
Kenderdine ’s  Darwin  tulips.  Indeed  the  blow  he  had  received  that 
morning  had  dazed  and  frightened  him.  Life,  which  he  had  faced 
with  such  confidence  up  till  then,  had  suddenly  seemed  to  have 
become  his  unyielding  oppressor.  But  Dicky  had  no  interest  in 
Lady  Kenderdine  or  her  tulips. 

“How  about  these  creditors?  ”  said  he,  “what  time  are  they  going 
to  be  here  ?  ’’ 

Mr.  Earnshaw  looked  a  little  shocked.  This  abrupt  allusion  to  a 
painful  matter  which  all  in  good  time  would  declare  itself,  was  not, 
he  thought,  in  the  best  of  taste.  However,  this  young  man  was 
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Furlong’s  son,  and  Furlong  himself  was  only  a  miller.  Never 
having  had  any  lawyer’s  business  to  transact  before — Mr.  Furlong 
had  not  previous  to  this  come  into  contact  with  Mr.  Earnshaw — 
the  Pershore  solicitor  had  heard  of  him,  that  was  all.  Then  their 
meetings  over  this  ‘insolvency  business  had  begun.  But  of  Dicky, 
he  knew  nothing.  The  son  probably  helped  the  father  in  his  business 
and,  like  all  members  of  a  younger  generation,  was  callous  and 
contemptuous  of  any  sentiment. 

He  conveyed  in  the  expression  of  his  face  the  reproof  which  he 
thought  this  callousness  deserved  and  replied  that  they  were  expected 
at  eleven  o’clock. 

“Your  father,  of  course,  will  not  meet  them.  He  can  stay  in  my 
little  private  office  if  he  likes  till  it’s  all  over.  Perhaps  you’d  like 
to  remain  with  him  ?  ’’ 

“No — I’ll  come  in  and  hear  what  the  creditors  have  got  to  say,’’ 
said  Dicky. 

And  all  this  time,  like  a  child  whose  future  is  being  discussed  in 
its  own  hearing,  like  a  child  also  who  seems  bewildered  at  the 
thought  that  it  has  a  future  at  all,  who  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
life  and,  with  confused  sight,  gazes  into  this  distance  beyond,  Mr. 
Furlong  stood  beside  them  looking  up  from  one  to  the  other  as  they 
spoke,  his  eyes  full  of  that  pathetic  impotence  as  comes  upon  a 
man  when  all  his  initiative  is  gone.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything 
he  was  told.  He  was  in  the  solicitor’s  hands  and  also,  so  the 
impression  stole  upon  his  mind,  in  Dicky’s  too. 

“That’s  hardly  usual,”  Mr.  Earnshaw  said,  “unless  you  are  a 
creditor  yourself.  Your  father’s  interests  are  quite  safe  with  me. 
However,  just  as  you  like.  1  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
preferred  to  stay  away.  It’s,  of  course,  a  painful  business.” 

“You’d  better  come  and  sit  with  me,  Dicky,”  said  Mr.  Furlong, 
mildly.  Mr.  Earnshaw  impressed  him  strongly  as  a  man  who  knew 
the  proper  thing  to  do  in  these  strange  and  terrible  circumstances. 

But  Dicky’s  mind  was  quietly  made  up. 

“I’ll  see  the  creditors,”  said  he,  and  sat  in  the  big  office  with 
Mr.  Earnshaw  until  they  began  to  arrive.  The  solicitor  was  to  all 
appearances  busily  engrossed  with  papers  on  the  desk  before  him, 
but  curiosity  at  the  same  time  was  gently  pricking  his  mind.  Some¬ 
thing  in  Dicky’s  general  appearance  and  manner  had  aroused  the 
instinct.  He  inquired  what  Dicky  and  his  father  would  do  if  the 
creditors  decided  to  sell  the  Mill. 

“I  don’t  know  what  my  father  will  do,”  said  Dicky,  “I  haven’t 
thought  about  it  yet.  I  don’t  suppose  he  has  either.” 

“Have  you  thought  what  you’ll  do?  Of  course,  you’re  a  young 
man  compared  with  him.” 

“Yes — I’ve  thought  what  I  shall  do.” 

“Would  it  be  improper  to  ask  what  that  is?”  the  solicitor 
inquired. 

“Oh — I  shall  go  on  with  my  work,”  said  Dicky. 
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Mr.  Eamshaw’s  curiosity  pricked  him  deeply.  When  your  fund 
of  information  of  other  people’s  affairs  is  almost  unlimited,  curiosity 
upon  a  matter  which  is  being  withheld  from  you  is  apt  to  become 
importunate.  Mr.  Eamshaw  was  about  to  put  another  oblique 
question  as  he  would  to  a  witness  at  petty  sessions  when  the  office 
boy  opened  the  door  and  announced — “  Mr.  Satterthwaite — Mr.  Bates 
— Mr.  Prendergast.” 

Three  men  walked  into  the  room,  with  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
With  all  his  sympathies  already  aroused,  their  very  way  of  entering 
that  room  seemed  aggressive  to  Dicky.  They  were  coming  as  it  were, 
into  the  presence  of  a  dead  body,  not  as  those  who  do  approach  the 
figure  of  death,  but  as  men  prepared  to  strip  it  of  all  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  they  could  lay  claim  to. 

“  Good-moming,  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  good-moming,  Mr.  Bates, 
good-morning,  Mr.  Prendergast.”  The  solicitor  knew  them  all; 
knew  no  doubt  as  well  the  little  difficulties  in  life  through  which 
they  had  weathered  with  varying  success.  They  returned  his  salu¬ 
tations  with  respect,  each  one  glancing  at  Dicky,  wondering  how 
big  a  creditor  he  was;  endeavouring  to  calculate  by  how  much  his 
claim  would  reduce  the  meagre  shillings  in  the  enviable  pound. 

From  this  moment,  although  it  had  barely  struck  the  hour  of 
eleven,  they  all  came  trooping  in.  All  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
Mr.  Furlong  had  ever  dealt,  they  arrived  with  a  promptitude  which 
only  the  desire  to  get  their  money  could  ever  have  driven  them  to. 

Not  last  of  all,  came  Mr.  Leggatt  who,  with  the  raised  eyebrows 
of  surprise  and,  making  some  effort  at  geniality  when  he  saw  Dicky 
sitting  there,  came  across  the  room  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

“This  is  an  unhappy  business,”  said  he,  in  an  undertone.  “Arc 
you  being  let  in  for  much  ?  ” 

“Nothing  at  all,”  said  Dicky. 

“You’re  lucky.  I  lent  him  thirty  pounds,  never  thinking — how 
should  I — that  he  was  going  to  turn  out  like  this.” 

“It  isn’t  him  turning  out  like  this,”  said  Dicky,  swiftly,  “it’s 
circumstance.  It’s  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  steam  mills  have 
crushed  him.” 

“Yes — yes — of  course.  I  know  that.  It’s  no  fault  of  his — I  know 
that.  I  don’t  suppose  a  more  honourable  man  ever  lived.  But 
thirty  pounds,  you  know' — it’s  a  lot  of  money  to  me.  You  wouldn’t 
like  to  lose  thirty  pounds,  my  boy.  Well — not  all  of  it  is  lost.  At 
least  we  hope  not.  Have  you  any  idea  what  he  can  pay  in  the 
pound  ?  ” 

“None,”  said  Dicky,  and  felt  his  gorge  rising  within  him. 

A  clerk  then  called  out  the  names  of  all  present,  each  man 
answering  in  the  affirmative  as  he  heard  his  own. 

“I  think  now,”  said  Mr.  Eamshaw',  “if  you  will  all  kindly  sign 
your  names  to  this  paper,  we  can  get  to  business.” 

Mr.  Leggatt  rose  at  once.  “Well — perhaps  as  the  largest  creditor 
here,”  said  he — the  only  satisfaction  left  to  him  in  the  matter — “I 
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may  as  well  sign  first.”  He  took  the  pen  and  wrote  his  name, 
drawing  a  deep  breath  of  regret  as  he  did  so  that  it  should  have  to 
be  written  in  such  a  cause. 

When  all  the  rest  of  the  company  had  done  the  same,  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw  settled  himself  in  his  chair.  “I  will  now,”  said  he,  ‘‘read  out 
the  sums  claimed  by  each  of  the  creditors  in  turn  as  they  are  written 
here  on  the  paper,  and  will  each  gentleman  kindly  confirm  the  sum 
as  1  name  it  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Leggatt — thirty  pounds.” 

Those  who  were  owed  less  than  that  amount  all  looked  at  Mr. 
Leggatt  somewhat  in  respect,  somewhat  in  sympathy.  Those  who 
were  owed  more,  raised  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  trying  to  preserve 
their  patience  until  their  own  turn  should  come.  Mr.  Leggatt, 
still  believing  himself  to  be  the  largest  creditor  present,  confirmed 
the  sum  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  intends  to  be  charitable  at  all 
costs  but  those  of  justice.  Mr.  Eamshaw  then  continued. 

“Mr.  Prendergast — five  pounds  twelve  and  six.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  corn-merchant,  with  determination. 

“Mr.  Bates — twelve  and  six.” 

The  little  ironmonger  acknowledged  the  sum,  standing  on  the  tips 
of  his  toes  to  overlook  the  shoulders  of  the  others ;  making  sure  that 
his  voice  was  heard. 

And  so  on,  the  names  of  the  creditors  continued,  in  sums  varying 
from  as  little  as  three  shillings  to  as  much  as  fifty  pounds.  There 
was,  however,  no  sign  of  diversity  in  the  instincts  of  them  all.  Each 
one  of  them  had  set  his  mind  upon  the  recovery  of  his  losses.  In 
none  but  in  the  mind  of  Dicky  rose  the  vision  of  that  pathetic  figure 
in  the  other  room,  waiting,  as  a  child  waits  for  its  chastisement 
and  disgrace,  for  the  verdict  of  these  men  who,  in  times  gone  by, 
had  so  eagerly  and  so  courteously  solicited  his  custom. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Richard  Furlong’s  hanging  now  in  one  of  the 
public  art  galleries  in  the  North,  unlike  any  other  picture  he  ever 
painted,  full  of  realism,  and  with  no  saving  grace  of  beauty  in  it 
but  the  beauty  of  absolute  truth.  It  was  called  “The  Meeting  of 
the  Creditors,”  the  result,  of  course,  of  that  one  morning’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  solicitor’s  office  in  Pershore. 

It  is  not  in  high  light.  There  are  no  portraits  in  that  group  of 
men.  Dicky  did  not  see  things  with  the  microscopic  eye  of  a 
Maclise.  It  was  his  impression  of  that  morning  in  Mr.  Eamshaw ’s 
office,  with  the  dim  light  and  the  musty,  judicial  atmosphere,  that 
he  painted.  You  see  the  faces  of  greed  peering  out  of  the  obscured 
comer  of  the  room,  and  they  are  tradesmen;  but  you  cannot  point 
to  one  saying — he  is  an  ironmonger — he  is  a  grocer.  There  is  just 
the  greed  of  human  nature,  caught  unawares  and  unconcealed.  A 
meeting  of  creditors — and  there  it  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  that  art 
gallery  in  the  North.  I  often  wonder  as  I  look  at  it,  how  many  of 
the  visitors  who  read  its  poignant  lesson  ever  admit  they  are  in 
need  of  such  teaching  themselves. 
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When  the  matter  of  the  vanous  sums  of  money  was  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Earnshaw  cleared  his  throat  and  rose  portentously  to  his  feet. 
If  there  was  anyone  in  Pershore  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  it 
was  he.  Therefore  he  waited  until  a  respectful  hush  had  fallen  upon 
the  voices  of  those  around  him,  after  which  he  began  to  speak. 

“Gentlemen — ”  Mr.  Bates  helped  himself  on  to  the  tips  of  his 
toes  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Satterthwaite’s  shoulders  in  front  of  him — 
“I  have  here  a  painful  duty  to  perform — ”  but  seeing  that  he  had 
nothing  to  claim,  except  his  fees  w'hich  he  was  sure  of  getting,  there 
was  no  one  in  that  room  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  less  pain  tlian 
Mr.  Earnshaw.  “You  all  of  you  know  Mr.  Furlong,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  perhaps  better  than  I  do.  But  from  what  I  have  heard  on 
every  hand,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  myself,  since  he  placed  the 
matter  of  his  insolvency  in  my  hands,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have 
found  him  a  most  honourable  man.  Insolvency,  of  course,  is  an 
ugly  word,  but  there  are  some  cases — and  this  is  one — in  w'hich  to 
call  a  meeting  of  one’s  creditors  is  the  only  honourable  course  and 
w'hen  it  is  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Furlong — ’’ 

Mr.  Prendergast,  who  had  been  present  at  many  meetings  with 
Mr.  Earnshaw  and  was  also  himself  a  member  of  the  Unionist  Club, 
realised  at  this  point  that  the  solicitor  was  in  some  danger  of  drifting 
into  the  depths  of  oratory.  It  needed  a  certain  degree  of  prompti¬ 
tude  to  rescue  him  and,  in  the  light  of  his  five  pou.ids  twelve  and 
sixpence,  Mr.  Prendergast  was  prompt  and  to  the  point. 

“Pardon  my  interruption,  Mr.  Eamshaw’,”  said  he,  “but  what 
assets  has  Mr.  Furlong  got?  We’ve  heard  all  about  the  liabilities, 
let’s  have  the  assets.’’ 

A  more  hopeful  expression  than  had  yet  been  seen,  made  itself 
evident  at  once  in  everybody’s  face.  But  in  an  instant  it  had  fallen 
into  greater  gloom  than  before. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,”  replied  Mr.  Earnshaw',  “that  there  is  yet 
another  liability  which  I  w'as  just  about  to  mention.  Mr.  Furlong 
owes  to  the  bank  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.” 

Had  the  local  fire  engine  come  round  and,  through  the  window 
turned  the  hose  upon  them,  there  could  have  been  no  more  deranged 
a  company  of  men.  Every  extra  penny  of  the  miller’s  debts  meant 
something  off  their  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  Dicky  heard  the 
sibilant  w'hispering  of  their  voices  as  they  muttered  this  despoiling 
sum  below  their  breath. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  the  dealer  from  whom  Mr. 
Furlong  had  bought  all  his  dray  horses,  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 

“As  the  largest  creditor  here,”  he  began,  as  indeed,  except  for 
the  bank,  he  was,  “I  think  I’ve  a  right  to  ask  that  the  assets  be 
read  out  to  us  at  once  without  any  more  of  this  palaver  about  the 
honesty  of  Mr.  Furlong.  We  know  his  intentions  were  honest 
enough,  but  honesty  won’t  fill  stomachs.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
I’m  very  sorry  for  the  miller.  I  expect  everybody  else  is  too.  But 
let’s  have  the  assets.” 
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There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  as  Mr.  Satterthwaite  sat  down. 
This  was  thought  by  all  to  be  a  reasonable,  straightforward  and 
hiisincsslike  speech.  They  were,  of  course,  all  of  them,  very  sorry 
for  the  miller,  but  as  Mr.  Satterthwaite  had  said — what  were  the 
assets  ? 

The  solicitor  was  thus  dragged  forth  from  his  stream  of  oratory 
and  brought  back  to  the  dry  land  of  facts.  He  turned  to  his  papers. 

“There  are,”  said  he,  “seventy-three  pounds  in  book  debts  to 
be  collected.  There  is  the  stock  of  the  mill — plant,  machinery, 
carts,  horses,  etc.,  which  have  been  valued  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  pounds.  There  are  the  personal  effects  of  Mr.  Fur¬ 
long  himself,  making  in  all  a  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
odd.  These,  gentlemen,  together  with  the  value  of  the  mill  itself, 
are  the  assets  to  be  set  against  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  fourpence.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  possibly  Mr.  Furlong  might  carry  on  the  business  and  work 
off  these  debts  in  time.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  him  and 
with  the  bank  and  Mr.  Furlong  himself  has  been  brought  reluctantly 
to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  The  year  before  last, 
the  Mill  showed  a  loss  of  thirty-one  pounds  and  last  year  a  loss  of 
ninety-six.  The  steam  mills,  gentlemen,  have  been  the  death  blow 
to  the  old  water-mill.  We  regret  to  say  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  paying  concern.” 

As  though  by  common  consent,  Mr,  Satterthwaite  became  the 
speaker  for  the  creditors  once  again. 

“The  goodwill  of  the  business  then  is  worth  nothing?” 

“Nothing  at  all,”  replied  Mr,  Earnshaw. 

“How  much  is  the  building  worth — the  house  and  so  on?” 

“It  might  be  worth  four  hundred  pounds.  The  house  is  not  a 
very  capacious  one,  and  the  Mill  itself  is  really  useless  to  anyone, 
except  possibly  to  someone  with  capital  who  might  care  to  put  some 
money  into  it  and  turn  the  place  into  a  manufactory  of  some  kind 
or  another.” 

“Very  unlikely,”  said  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  “It’s  too  far  from 
anywhere.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  it  is  unlikely,”  replied  Mr.  Eamshaw. 

“Well,  then,  it  stands  at  the  best,”  continued  the  horse  dealer, 
“with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  eleven  hundred  pounds  odd  and 
the  assets  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  That’s  roughly 
about  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.” 

The  solicitor  inclined  his  head.  . 

“I  must  repeat,”  said  he,  “how  honourably  1,  think,  as  I  am  sure 
you  all  do,  Mr,  Furlong  has  acted  in  this  matter.  He  has  not 
floundered  on  into  deeper  water,  borrowing  here,  borrowing  there, 
as  many  another  man  might  have  done  to  keep  his  head  up.  He 
has  honestly  admitted  defeat,  when  defeat  came.  The  fact  that  he 
can  pay  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  speaks  for  itself.  This  is 
the  honest  failure  of  an  honest  man.” 
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Throughout  the  room,  Dicky  heard  murmurs  of  assent;  but  a  slow 
anger  was  burning  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched  them.  It  lit  up 
swiftly  into  an  eager  glow  as  Mr.  Leggatt  rose  to  his  feet. 

“I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Furlong’s,”  said  he,  “and  I  want  to 
endorse  here  every  word  that  Mr.  Eamshaw  has  said.  Mr.  Fur¬ 
long  is  and  has  been  a  most  honourable  man  and  I  for  one,  am 
bitterly  sorry  to  see  him  come  to  this  distressful  state  and  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  But  as  a  fairly  substantial  creditor,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  if  the  Mill  and  the  stock  are  to  be  sold,  they 
should  be  sold  at  once  without  delay.  I  know  from  former  ex¬ 
perience  how  quickly  the  value  of  these  things  depreciates  through 
procrastination.” 

“The  schoolmaster’s  quite  right,”  said  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  “I 
don’t  know  what  his  last  word  meant,  but  the  sense  I  caught  of 
it  was  good  common  sense.  Everything'bught  to  be  sold  at  once.” 

Now  the  light  in  Dicky’s  eyes  was  a  furnace,  shooting  flames. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  addressed  himself  to  the  solicitor. 

“When  you  say,  my  father’s  personal  effects,”  said  he,  “do  you 
mean  his  furniture  at  the  Mill,  the  bed  he  sleeps  in — the  table  at 
which  he  has  his  meals  ?  ” 

“I'm  afraid  that  is  so,”  replied  Mr.  Eamshaw. 

At  which  Dicky  turned  upon  them  all. 

“Then  do  any  of  you  people  here  realise,”  he  cried,  “that  you’re 
turning  my  father  out  into  the  world — a  man  of  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age — you’re  turning  him  out  without  a  stick  or  stone  to  his 
name.  Are  there  any  of  you  here  who  want  to  take  the  clothes  off 
his  back,  because,  my  God,  let  them  stand  up  here  in  front  of  me 
and  make  the  claim  without  any  of  this  cant  of  sympathy  and 
vacuous  regret.  Have  none  of  you  ever  had  to  meet  failure?  My 
heaven,  if  you  ever  have,  I  hope  you’ll  be  treated  with  the  same 
implacable  justice  and  the  same  damned  spirit  of  greed.” 

The  saliva  was  wet  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  His  eyes  were 
brilliant  with  the  passion  in  his  heart.  And  when  the  horse  dealer 
— accustomed  to  bruising  all  his  life,  stepped  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  as  one  who  would  settle  this  business  and  quickly  in 
the  way  it  should  be  done,  Dicky  faced  him  in  readiness  for  any¬ 
thing  that  might  take  place. 

“Who  is  this  gentleman?”  asked  ^Ir.  Satterthwaite  calmly. 

“I’m  Mr.  Furlong’s  son,”  replied  Dicky. 

“  Are  you  a  creditor,  too — may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“Then  what  the  hell  are  yer  doing  ’ere?  You’ve  got  no  business 
at  this  meeting  at  all.” 

“Haven’t  I?”  cried  Dicky,  “How  the  devil  do  you  know?” 

“What  is  your  business  then?” 

“I’m  here  to  buy  the  Mill  and  put  money  into  your  dirty  pockets, 
so  you  can  take  your  seat  back  there  again  with  the  rest  of  all  your 
friends,  and  thank  God  I’m  here  at  all.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  joy  of  learning  Nature  all  over  again  through  the  vision  and 
the  senses  of  his  son,  persuaded  Dicky  to  linger  on  in  Eckington. 
Spring  that  year  was  more  wonderful  to  him  than  ever.  There  was 
nothing  in  Italy  or  France,  nor  in  all  the  world,  to  compare  with 
those  green  meadows  by  the  Avon.  The  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
the  wealth  of  the  vineyards,  they  all  faded  from  his  memory  beside 
those  luscious  stretches  of  green  where  the  celandine  and  the  cuckoo 
flower  were  stars  of  a  milky  way  in  the  damp,  deep  grass. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  only  purpose  that  held  him  there.  He  de¬ 
ceived  himself  as  to  the  true  reason  of  his  delay;  busied  his  mind 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Mill  into  a  gigantic  studio,  superintending 
all  the  removal  of  the  machinery  and  planning  out  the  design  on 
which  the  studio  should  bo  formed.  With  infinite  patience,  he 
aroused  his  father’s  interests  in  the  scheme  he  had  in  view.  Ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  Mill  was  no  longer  a  paying  concern,  the  poor 
man  yet  suffered  bitterly  as  he  saw  the  machinery  removed.  He 
had  gained  a  respect  now  for  Dicky  and  his  work,  but  even  then 
was  ever  exercising  his  control  lest  he  should  show  it. 

“It’s  as  well  to  turn  the  Mill  to  some  account,”  said  he.  “It’ud 
be  a  pity  to  let  it  stand  absolutely  idle.  But  whoever  would  have 
thought  that  after  all  these  years  of  work,  grinding  com  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  to  feed  the  lives  of  men,  that  it  was  going  to 
come  to  this?” 

Dicky  smiled. 

“It  might  be  worse  employed,”  said  he. 

Mr.  Furlong  agreed  that  it  might ;  but  it  was  a  reluctant  admission. 

This  then  was  another  occupation  which  kept  Dicky  from  his 
return  to  London.  But  it  was  not  the  vital  motive  that  deeply 
stirred,  unacknowledged,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  mind. 

Mrs.  Flint  was  responsible  for  what  had  happened.  Mrs.  Flint 
it  was,  with  every  intention  conscious  to  her  thoughts,  yet  never 
dreaming  how  effective  her  design  had  been,  who  had  brought  into 
Dicky’s  life,  not  only  the  purpose  of  his  delay,  but  that  very  destiny 
which,  if  for  one  moment  alone,  yet  tmly  then,  it  had  been  her 
earnest  desire  that  he  should  meet. 

On  the  pretext  of  seeing  the  interior  of  Woolas  Hall,  that  old 
Jacobean  Mansion  which  stood  half-way  up  the  Bredon  Hill  when 
the  conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  were  setting  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  riding  hard  for  safety,  Mrs.  Flint  persuaded  Dicky  to 
come  with  her  there  to  a  Spring  Flower  show  that  was  being  held 
in  the  grounds. 

“You  must  see  the  musicians’  gallery,”  she  told  him.  “From 
the  outside,  too,  the  house  is  really  wonderful.  Fancy  your  having 
been  here  all  these  years  and  never  even  having  seen  inside  the 
gates.” 
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He  went  with  her;  but  this  was  not  her  purpose.  The  guests  ' 
were  still  at  the  Hall.  The  day  before  she  had  seen  the  same  girl  | 

pass  down  the  road  to  Eckington,  when  the  desire  in  her  that  these  < 

two  should  meet,  became  insistent  again.  Here  was  an  opportunity  | 
at  least.  As  they  neared  the  house,  her  heart  began  a  wild  beating 
in  her  breast.  ;[ 

What  had  she  done?  she  asked  herself,  as  though  the  matter  were  f 
already  accomplished,  as  though  already  Dicky  had  found  the  destiny 
she  judged  was  there  awaiting  him.  For  now  that  there  was  no 
turning  back,  she  had  begun  to  wish  that  she  had  let  things  shape  ; 

their  course  alone  without  her  interference  or  support.  It  never  j 

occurred  to  her  they  might  not  meet,  or  that  her  errand  might  prove  ! 

fruitless  if  they  did.  She  was  possessed,  as  many  women  are  when  i 

matters  of  their  heart  are  in  concern,  wuth  that  strange  sense  of  j 
premonition  in  the  mind.  They  were  to  meet,  she  knew  full  well. 

The  beating  of  her  heart  was  not  an  idle  pulse.  But  of  that  destiny, 
the  threads  of  wFich  were  set  upon  the  loom  that  very  day,  she  was 
as  innocent  as  any  child.  Like  any  child,  whose  uninstructed 
fingers  wander  across  the  strings  of  some  old  instrument,  she  played 
wjth  Fate  in  all  unconsciousness  of  what  she  did. 

For  they  did  meet.  She  stood  beside  a  stall  heaped  with  wind- 

flow'ers  as  Dicky  and  Mrs.  Flint  came  by  and,  as  his  eyes  were 

suddenly  arrested  there  in  hers,  Mrs.  Flint’s  heart  stood  still.  She 
had  known  it — she  had  known  it,  she  told  herself,  repeating  the 
words  again.  But  she  had  not  known  all  the  meaning  of  that 
glance.  For  there  in  her  Dicky  had  seen  the  face  of  the  girl  whose 
carriage  had  been  drawn  up  close  to  theirs  that  day  when  they  had 
borne  his  Constance  down  the  Harrow  Road. 

Had  she  recognised  him?  Why  should  her  mind  at  all  have  held  a 

recollection  of  his  face?  Yet  he  had  cause  to  think  it  had,  for  in 

that  glance,  bewildered  memory  had  started  to  her  eyes.  She  looked 
as  one  who  struggles  to  recall  a  thought.  As  they  moved  away, 
it  seemed  to  Dicky,  as  in  apparent  callousness  he  looked  back,  that 
she  had  found  remembrance. 

But  how  was  it  she  had  remembered?  Could  her  impression  of 
him  have  been  as  deeply  made  as  his  of  her?  Only  a  few  weeks 
before,  as  they  had  brought  Mrs.  Baldwin  dowm  that  same  long, 
tiring  road  to  Kensal  Green,  a  thought  of  her  had  come  to  him,  a 
recollection  of  how  that  day  he  had  drawn  the  features  of  her  face 
upon  his  memory.  Now  she  was  here  in  close  proximity  to  his 
home. 

All  that  it  seemed  at  first  was  just  how  strange  it  was  that  they 
should  meet  again.  But  that  a  meaning  lay  behind  it  all,  this  did 
not  enter  his  mind  to  think.  How  should  it?  It  was  Mrs.  Flint 
who  first  set  out  nis  thoughts  upon  another  course. 

“  What  did  you  think  of  that  girl  by  the  stall  where  the  anemones 
were?”  she  asked. 

At  the  sound  of  her  question,  Dicky  felt  all  his  mind  shrink  back 
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within  itself.  For  some  reason  he  made  no  effort  to  explain,  he 
felt  no  desire  to  speak  of  her. 

“She  looked  very  attractive,”  said  he,  “standing  by  the  side  of 
those  flowers.”  Whereby  he  would  have  had  her  think  the  flowers 
were  as  much  in  his  thoughts  as  she.  And  he  said  no  more;  did 
not  even  tell  her  how  they  had  met  three  years  ago.  The  cloak 
of  his  reticence  had  fallen  on  him.  With  circumstance  still  so  flimsy 
a  thing,  he  had  no  desire  to  speak  of  it. 

Wherefore,  discerning  this,  Mrs.  Flint  said  no  more,  but  let  him 
lead  her  through  the  grounds  until  their  steps  were  drawn  to  the 
stall  of  wind-flowers  once  again.  This  was  a  surer  answer  than  that 
to  any  question  she  might  ask;  and  ^when  they  found  she  had 
gone,  from  that  moment  Dicky’s  interest  in  the  flower  show  died 
away.  They  walked  back  down  the  winding,  hilly  drive  in  silence 
to  the  Mill. 

I  was  right,  she  told  herself  that  night  as  she  undressed  and 
prepared  herself  for  bed — I  knew  I  was  right.  But  only  a  woman 
would  have  found  conviction  in  the  little  proof  she  had.  What  had 
indeed  been  proofs  to  her  were  those  of  her  intended  finding. 
Dicky’s  silence  at  tea  that  evening,  the  way  in  which  he  had  avoided 
her,  his  affecting  tenderness  when  he  came  up  to  her  bedroom  to 
kiss  Harry  as  he  lay  asleep.  It  was  from  countless  little  things 
such  as  these  that  she  knew  she  was  right.  The  Fate  of  his  work, 
that  was  always  at  movement  in  him,  but  this,  the  Destiny  of  his 
heart,  after  these  years,  as  of  a  winter’s  sleep,  was  stirring  and 
awake. 

She  opened  her  window  and  looked  out.  A  clear  Spring  moon 
was  cut  in  silver  in  the  black-blue  sky.  There  were  stars  in  heaven 
and  in  the  garden  below  her  all  the  flowers  were  stars  as  well.  She 
watched  the  moonlight  trembling  on  the  river,  then  suddenly  the 
sound  of  a  cough  fell  on  her  ears.  She  leant  further  across  the 
window  sill  and  looked  out. 

Dicky’s  bedroom  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  house  as  hers  and, 
by  his  w'indow  there,  he  stood  as  well.  Where  she  was  seeing  the 
signal  of  her  resignation  in  the  stars,  he  was  regarding  all  the 
countless  possibilities  of  Fate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

So  it  was  for  this,  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  that  Dicky  stayed 
on  from  day  to  day  at  the  Mill.  A  week  ran  by,  when  all  the  time 
his  studio  was  vacant  in  London  waiting  for  his  return.  He  had 
written  to  Fanny  several  times,  naming  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and 
several  times  had  altered  it  to  another  date. 

Each  day  he  took  out  his  materials  and  sketched  about  the 
countryside  in  hope  of  seeing  her.  At  last  one  morning  when,  more 
venturesome  than  he  had  been  before,  he  was  working  on  Bredon 
Hill,  high  up  above,  but  overlooking  the  Hall,  where  he  might  see 
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her  if  she  should  come  out,  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a  woman  pass 
through  the  gates.  An  instinct  told  him  it  was  she.  In  that 
moment  his  hand  became  suspended  from  its  work,  while  she  stood 
motionless  in  debate,  choosing  the  way  to  go.  He  saw  her  head 
turned  upwards  towards  the  hill  above.  She  must  be  one,  he 
thought,  who  rather  would  ascend;  at  which,  as  though  to  prove 
that  he  was  right,  she  set  the  valley  at  her  back  and  so  began  to 
climb  the  winding  path. 

He  little  thought  it  then,  but  it  was  his  figure,  an  artist  working 
on  that  far  hillside,  that  had  attracted  her.  Art  roused  a  keen  interest 
in  her  mind.  He  was  to  learn  that  soon  enough.  There  had  been 
one  year  when  she  had  taken  it  seriously  herself,  and  in  those  twelve 
months  learnt,  as  many  do,  that  not  a  year,  but  all  a  lifetime  must 
be  sacrificed  for  it.  From  that  moment  she  had  laid  her  brushes 
down,  too  proud  to  only  dabble  in  the  game.  But  always  since  then, 
the  efforts  of  the  amateur  amused  her.  In  Kensington  Gardens  she 
frequently  would  stop  behind  their  chairs  much  better  pleased  to 
criticise  than  to  be  judged. 

To  see  one  of  these  poor  aspiring  creatures  then  and  in  that  far 
countryside  was  all  the  impetus  she  needed  to  decide  her  way. 
With  a  humorous  anticipation  of  opportunity  for  amusement,  she 
called  the  little  terrier  that  had  followed  her  from  the  house,  fell 
to  the  whistling  of  a  tune  in  those  soft,  uncertain  notes  most  women 
produce,  and  began  her  climbing  of  the  hill. 

It  was  a  day  for  work,  a  day  for  play,  a  day  for  love,  a  day  for 
everything.  No  hill  could  have  seemed  too  high  that  day  to  climb; 
no  hill  but  what  it  would  have  tempted  you  to  see  what  lay  beyond. 
The  bees  were  on  the  wing,  striking  their  deep,  reverberating  note 
in  the  faint  orchestra  which,  on  such  a  day,  until  the  sun  sets,  plays 
its  ceaseless  murmuring  symphony  of  life. 

Down  in  the  valley,  in  the  clumps  of  elms,  the  cuckoo  called,  the 
wood-pigeons  cooed  their  fluted  love-songs,  and  in  a  gentle  breeze 
the  countless  sounds  of  life,  as  to  an  unseen  baton  in  an  unseen 
hand,  were  all  controlled  and  harmonised  and  blent  into  the  magic 
music  of  the  day. 

In  Dicky’s  ears  no  passion  music  could  have  stirred  a  deeper  note, 
yet  through  it  all,  as  she  climbed  up  the  hill,  with  softest  penetra¬ 
tion,  came  the  gentle  whistling  of  her  tune. 

This  was  a  moment  when  a  man  might  fall  in  love.  With  a 
trembling  beating  of  his  heart  he  felt  as  though  the  air  were  full  of 
birds’  wings  fluttering  round  his  head.  He  bent  his  eyes  downwards, 
half  hiding  his  face  and  tried  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

Still  she  came  nearer,  but  not  until  a  few  yards  separated  them 
did  she  recognise  who  it  was.  Impetuous  curiosity  then  rose  in  her, 
struggling  with  a  consideration  of  delicacy  that,  seeing  who  it  was, 
she  had  better  pass  him  by. 

He  heard  her  footsteps  as  they  came,  but  did  not  raise  his  head. 
Yet  determination  now  was  set  firmly  in  his  mind  that  if  she  did 
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not  stop,  as  so  many  people  did,  then  he  would  speak,  risking  the 
frigid  politeness  of  her  reply  which  would  forever  render  their 
acquaintance  an  impossibility. 

But  then  the  footsteps  ceased.  He  knew  she  stood  behind  him. 
How  nearly  she  had  passed  he  had  not  guessed;  for  only  when 
she  had  gone  by  had  curiosity  conquered  and  turned  her  head,  when 
she  had  seen  the  arresting  quality  of  the  work  he  did.  She  well 
knew  what  was  good  or  bad.  Therefore  interest  was  added  to  her 
inclination.  Of  a  sudden,  she  stood  and  watched. 

It  was  no  landscape  he  was  painting,  though  all  the  rolling  lines  of 
hill  and  stretch  of  pasture  in  the  vale  below  were  there  upon  his 
canvas.  But  they  were  background  only  to  the  subject  he  pursued ; 
and  he  had  caught  it,  too.  It  was  that  music  in  the  air  wherein 
he  had  divined  that  beauty  lay.  With  the  colour  and  the  mist, 
the  heat  and  light,  the  thing  that  he  had  done  murmured  the  very 
song  she  still  heard  ringing  in  her  ears. 

He  was  no  poor,  aspiring  creature  then,  such  as  she  first  had 
thought.  The  miller’s  son  at  Eckington,  so  much  she  had  discovered 
for  herself  after  their  meeting  at  the  Hall.  So  with  that  knowledge, 
his  name,  his  very  existence  had  drifted  out  of  her  mind.  But  now 
she  had  found  he  was  an  artist,  and  with  ability  that  astonished 
her.  It  might  astonish  him,  she  thought,  if  he  knew  how  good  that 
was.  A  spark  of  humour  lit  up  in  her  eyes,  the  comers  of  her  lips 
betrayed  that  promise  of  a  smile. 

“Would  it  annoy  you  or  interrupt  your  work  if  I  asked  you  some¬ 
thing  about  it?”  she  inquired.  That  was  the  first  time  the  sound 
of  her  voice  had  come  to  Dicky’s  ear,  and  it  was  more  than  all  he 
had  known  it  would  be.  Not  the  refinement  of  it  thrilled  him,  nor 
the  ease  and  quiet  confidence  it  conveyed  that  they  must  listen  to 
that  voice  who  heard  it,  but  the  deeper  note  before  which  all  culture 
and  all  breeding  must  stand  aside — the  human  note,  as  when  a 
blackbird  sings  as  God  and  Nature  taught  it. 

He  steadied  his  own  voice  as  he  replied  she  might  ask  him  any¬ 
thing  she  liked. 

Then  she  came  closer  to  his  side. 

“You’ve  made  all  the  landscape  in  that  picture  very  indistinct,” 
said  she.  “You’ve  kept  it  under  so  much.  Why  have  you  done  it?  ” 

He  laid  his  canvas  down  on  the  grass. 

“Listen,”  said  he. 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side,  expecting — what?  Some  quite 
specific  sound  that  would  attract  her  ear,  when,  hearing  none,  she 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  she  must  listen  to. 

“Everything,”  he  replied;  “nothing — there,  that  bee — now,  that 
pigeon  in  the  wood.  Listen  to  the  noise  that  sheep  makes  as  it 
grazes.  Can’t  you  hear  that  thrush?  There  he  is,  singing  in  that 
thorn  bush  over  there.  That’s  why  I’ve  kept  the  landscape  under. 
All  those  sounds  are  combining  to  make  one  incessant  note  of  music.” 

She  was  watching  his  face,  discovering  all  the  varied  expressions 
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that  were  constantly  changing  as  he  spoke.  There  was,  as  well, 
amazement  in  her  own, 

“Is  that  what  you’re  painting?”  she  asked, 

“What  I’m  trying  to  do,”  he  replied, 

“But  you’ve  done  it,”  said  she,  “That’s  not  so  amazing  to  me, 
though,  as  that  you  meant  to.  When  I  first  looked  over  your 
shoulder  I  saw  it.  It’s  the  note  that  has  been  singing  in  my  ears, 
too,  ever  since  I  came  out.  But  I  thought  it  had — been  a  fluke. 
Those  were  the  things  I  thought  an  artist  got  hold  of  by  the  grace 
of  God.” 

He  stood  there  listening  to  her,  hot  confusion  in  his  face. 

In  the  secret  heart  of  every  woman  lives  a  fairy  prince,  and  if 
there  be  Romance  in  life  at  all,  in  every  man  a  princess,  too.  It 
is  a  title,  not  of  kingdoms,  but  of  qualities,  yet  to  complete  the 
savour  of  Romance,  she  must  be  set  above  him,  out  of  reach.  The 
desire  to  win  her  is  a  half-formed  dream  which  seldom  comes  even 
to  contemplation.  But  here  it  was  in  actual  ponderance  in  Dicky’s 
mind.  He  looked  at  her  there  beside  him,  the  gentle  wind  of  Spring 
tossing  her  fair  brown  hair  to  lights  of  gold,  with  all  her  youth  and 
freshness,  her  humour  and  her  understanding,  filling  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes  to  overflowing. 

She  raised  a  hand  to  set  back  a  wisp  of  hair,  and  from  that  hand 
alone  he  might  have  seen  the  fine,  high  spirit  that  generations  had 
bred  in  her.  For  the  moment  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it,  the 
strongest  in  a  woman,  yet  the  most  sensitive  hand  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  a  shape  to  draw  alone  for  beauty.  His  heart  beat  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  feel  the  touch  of  those  slender  fingers  on 
his  own. 

She  saw  his  confusion,  recognised  it  perhaps.  It  was  unconcealed 
admiration.  She  had  seen  that  in  men’s  eyes  before,  but  never 
accompanied  by  this  frank  bewilderment  as  now.  She  would  have 
been  no  woman  if  the  strangeness  of  it  had  not  pleased  her.  For  a 
moment  or  two  she  let  it  still  remain,  and  then  in  pity  helped 
him  out. 

“You  look  surprised,”  said  she,  “to  find  anyone  in  this  quiet 
corner  of  the  world  knowing  anything  about  it — not  that  I  know 
much.” 

That  was  not  the  full  meaning  of  his  surprise,  but  so  she  gave 
him  loophole  for  recovery. 

“One  doesn’t  expect  it,”  he  replied  smiling.  “But  I  imagine  you 
know  a  good  deal — you’re  keen  about  it.” 

“  I  went  to  an  art  school  once — years  ago,  when  I  was  eighteen  ” 
— she  smiled  as  her  memory  recalled  that  period  of  her  life — “as 
girls  do,  you  know,  taking  up  some  interest  or  other  in  their  lives 
before  they  come  out,  thinking  they’re  going  to  make  a  serious 
matter  of  it.  I  learnt  enough  in  a  year  to  know  what  making  a 
serious  matter  of  it  meant,  at  the  same  time  that  I  found  enough 
sense  to  give  it  up.” 
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“You  weren’t  really  keen  then?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  was;  but  it  needs  a  lot  of  the  energy  of  ambition  to 
create.  I  hadn’t  got  it,  and  I  wasn’t  content  with  copying.  Not 
many  women  have  got  it,  you  know.  More  than  there  used  to  be, 
and  as  fast  as  they  go  on  giving  up  domestic  life  so  they’ll  increase 
in  numbers.  It’s  in  human  nature  to  make  something,  from  history 
down  to  boot-laces.” 

“So  you  chose  domestic  life?”  said  he,  fearing  she  meant 
marriage,  and  holding  to  this  conversation  on  herself  conscious  that 
for  the  moment  his  personality  was  subservient  to  hers. 

“Well^  I  came  out — that  was  the  beginning  of  it — that  is  the 
doorway  into  the  garden  of  domesticity.”  She  opened  her  mouth 
and  laughed  like  a  child.  “I  must  have  been  a  funny  little  artist 
then,”  said  she,  “making  my  little  charcoal  sketches  from  the 
plaster  casts  and  religiously  taking  them  home  with  the  approving 
mark  of  the  master  initialled  in  one  corner.” 

“  He  always  approved  ?  ” 

“  Always.  I  was  one  of  those  pupils  who  had  to  be  encouraged. 
My  father  had  lent  his  name  to  the  support  of  the  school.  It  was  a 
young  ladies’  seminary  of  art.  Nothing  Bohemian  about  it.” 

She  laughed  heartily  again.  He  could  see  the  picture  as  plainly 
as  she,  and  laughed  as  well.  And  in  the  midst  of  her  laughter  she 
glanced  at  him,  thinking  how  hard  it  was  to  believe  that  he  was 
just  a  miller’s  son;  or  that  she  was  standing  there  on  the  hillside 
talking  to  him  all  about  herself.  Yet  why  not?  He  was  a  clever 
young  man;  more  brains  in  him,  if  there  had  been  all  the  intention 
he  admitted  in  his  sketch,  than  many  of  the  so-called  clever  young 
men  she  met  in  London.  It  was,  as  she  looked  at  him  then,  that  she 
recalled  again  the  something  familiar  in  his  face  which  she  had  seen 
when  with  Mrs.  Flint  he  had  passed  the  flower  stall. 

“You’re  Mr.  Furlong,  aren’t  you?”  she  asked,  pursuing  that 
thought,  and  finding  an  unexpected  warmth  in  her  cheeks  as  she 
put  the  question. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  surprised;  “how  did  you  know?” 

“I  saw  you  the  other  day  at  the  little  flower  show  at  the  Hall — 
I’m  staying  there.” 

“Why  did  you  ask?” 

“Because,  somehow  or  other,  I  thought  I’d  seen  you  somewhere 
before.” 

“You  have.” 

“Where?” 

“Three  years  ago — a  little  more — your  carriage  stopped  beside  a 
funeral  in  the  Harrow  Road.” 

Remembrance  of  it  all  swept  into  her  face.  She  saw  that  humble 
little  procession,  the  hearse,  the  coffin  without  a  single  wreath,  then 
the  carriage  following  and  the  face  of  that  young  man  she  had  seen 
at  the  window. 

“There’s  the  most  tragic  face  I’ve  ever  seen,”  she  had  said  to 
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her  companion.  Until  they  had  moved  on  into  the  traffic,  she 
had  not  been  able  to  take  her  eyes  away.  So  that  was  where  she 
had  seen  him  before.  She  looked  at  him  again  to  find  what  that 
tragedy  had  become;  a  deep  thoughtfulness,  a  certain  mastery  of 
himself,  an  interest  greater  even  than  tragedy  had  lent  it  then. 

“I  remember,”  she  said,  and  with  the  thought  of  it  could  ring  a 
note  of  gentlest  sympathy  in  her  voice.  “You  looked  terribly  sad.” 

“It  was  my  wife’s  funeral,”  said  Dicky  in  simple  explanation. 

“Your  wife’s?” 

“We’d  only  been  married  two  years  or  so.” 

“But  you  must  have  been  very  young.” 

“I  was  about  twenty-four.” 

“Married  when  you  were  twenty -two?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  frightfully  sad.” 

“It  was.” 

“Have  you  any  childen?” 

“A  little  boy.  He’s  living  down  in  the  Mill  now.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  an  artist  ?  ” 

“  Since  I  was  eighteen.  I  ran  away  from  home  here  and  went  up 
to  London.” 

“There’s  an  artist  of  your  name,”  said  she.  “I  wonder  if  you’ve 
seen  his  work?  He’s  got  tremendous  promise  in  him.  In  fact,  I 
think,  if  he  goes  on,  he’ll  be  the  biggest  man  we’ve  got.  I  saw  a 
portrait  of  his  in  the  Salon  about  two  years  ago,  and  I’ve  looked  out 
for  all  his  work  since.” 

“What  was  the  picture  in  the  Salon?”  asked  Dicky,  “be¬ 
cause - ” 

“  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman — the  most  astounding  knowledge 
of  women  in  it,  too — he’d  called  it  ‘  Jade.’  The  girl  was  wearing  a 
necklace  and  a  bracelet  of  jade  on  her  wrist.  You  ought  to  see  it.” 

It  was  impossible  utterly  to  subdue  pride  when  that  praise  was 
stinging  in  his  ears.  Yet  so  much  of  simplicity  was  in  him  that 
even  when  he  replied,  “I  have  seen  it,”  she  had  not  guessed  it 
was  his. 

“Oh,  you  have?  Well,  now  don’t  you  think  it  was  an  amazing 
piece  of  work  ?  ” 

He  laughed,  half  in  confusion,  half  at  the  joy  of  it. 

“Well,  I — I  can’t  say,”  he  stammered.  “I — I  did  it.  It’s — • 
it’s  naine.” 

“  Yours !  ”  It  was  her  turn  for  confusion  and  astonishment  now. 
“You’re  Richard  Furlong  then?  What  a  fool  you  must  think  I 
am !  ” 

“No,  indeed;  why  should  I  think  that?” 

“  But  the  name,  of  course — and  that !  ”  she  pointed  to  his  canvas 
on  the  ground.  “I  ought  to  have  guessed  from  that.  But  somehow 
or  other,  I  suppose,  seeing  you  out  here — in  the  distance  thinking 
that  you  were  an  aspiring  amateur — even  thinking,  when  I  looked 
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over  your  shoulder,  that  what  you  had  done  was  a  fluke — well,  it’s 
reasonable  enough,  I  suppose.  Only  one  doesn’t  expect  to  meet 
big  men  on  little  stools.”  Her  eyes  took  in  the  camp-stool  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  and  this  she  said  as  much  in  humour  as  in 
truth.  The  smile  accompanied  it  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  but 
there  was  a  full  depth  of  admiration  in  her  eyes. 

“Well,  now  mayn’t  we  shake  hands,”  said  she,  with  the  smile 
breaking  to  a  laugh — “now  that  circumstance  has  formally  intro¬ 
duced  us.” 

She  was  one  to  be  amused  with  life,  to  lose  none  of  its  adven¬ 
tures.  With  an  engaging  frankness  she  held  out  her  hand.  Ho 
took  it,  thinking  what  he  had  thought  before;  finding  his  heart 
beating  as  he  had  known  it  would.  This  was  an  adventure,  too, 
for  him. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you’ve  noticed  it,”  said  he,  “but  in 
formally  introducing  us,  circumstance  has  omitted  to  say  your  name.” 

“Oh,  Charteris,”  she  laughed;  “Diana  Charteris.  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  1  thought  you  knew.” 

“How  should  I  know?” 

“You — you  might  have  asked,  like  I  did.  You  might  have  had  my 
vulgar  curiosity.” 

“I  did,”  said  he;  “all  of  it — perhaps  more.  What  I  lacked  was 
your  opportunity.” 

“Well,  now,”  said  she,  “I’ve  talked  a  lot  about  myself — I 
shouldn’t  have  done  it  if  I’d  known.  She  sat  down  on  the  short 
turf  as  though  the  whole  day  were  there  before  her.  “Now  I  want 
to  hear  something  about  you — unless — do  you  want  to  go  on  with 
that?”  Her  head  nodded  to  the  canvas  on  the  ground.  “I’m  being 
abominably  selfish  this  morning;  I’m  afraid  that’s  the  way  I  go 
through  life.  It’s  adventure  that  thrills  me.  This  is  an  adven¬ 
ture.”  Her  eyes  played  about  his  face,  and  again  it  seemed  the  air 
was  full  of  birds’  wings  fluttering  round  his  head. 

“There’s  nothing  much  to  tell,”  said  he,  but  sat  down  there  beside 
her,  content  in  the  joy  of  telling  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  true  enough,  there  was  not  much  to  tell,  since  how  in 
those  first  few  moments  of  their  meeting  could  he  tell  her  all?  But 
those  two  years  abroad,  what  he  had  learnt,  what  he  had  thought 
of  it  all,  of  Titian  in  Venice,  of  Botticelli  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in 
Florence,  of  Velasquez  in  Madrid. 

“You  must  come  back  to  him,”  he  declared.  “Sometimes  it’s 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Eyck  and  the  Dutchmen,  sometimes  Tintoretto 
and  all  the  Italians,  sometimes  the  French ;  but  back  you  come  again 
to  Velasquez,  the  perfect  master  of  simplicity.” 

It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  real  artist’s  views  of  them  all;  but 
when  he  began  to  take  one  picture  after  another,  she  turned  the  con- 
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versation  towards  himself.  That  sort  of  talk  she  had  heard  times 
and  again  over  the  intellectual  dinner-tables  in  London,  Certainly 
there  was  the  constant  flash  of  originality  in  all  he  had  to  say ;  but 
that  was  not  what  she  wanted.  She  w^as  no  student  of  psychology 
watching  the  development  of  ideas,  but  a  w’oman  with  the  warmth 
of  the  Spring  in  her  veins  and  the  pulse  of  adventure  in  her  heart. 
And  it  w'as  not  venturesome  to  talk  of  Velasquez;  that  was  for 
moments  sipping  champagne  and  tiring  for  the  end  of  a  dreary 
dinner.  Here  they  were  on  a  wild  hillside,  not  a  soul  in  sight, 
drinking  the  finer  wine  of  God’s  air  under  God’s  heaven. 

“I  want  to  hear  some  more  about  ‘Jade,’”  ^e  said.  ‘‘You 
called  it  that,  of  course,  because  of  the  bracelet  and  the  necklace.” 

‘‘Yes;  I  meant  that  bit  of  green  to  catch  the  eye  first,  like  it 
did  mine.” 

‘‘Was  she  a  model?  ” 

‘‘No;  just  a  girl  who  sat  for  me — a  girl  I  knew.” 

‘‘Was  she  a  friend  of  yours?” 

‘‘No — o.  Why  do  you  ask  that?” 

‘‘If  she  were  a  friend,  I  couldn’t  exactly  say  what  I  wanted 
to  say.” 

For  the  moment  his  thoughts  fell  back  to  Fanny  Cornish. 

‘‘Y’^ou  can  say  anything  you  like,”  said  he. 

‘‘Well,  did  you  realise  the  double  meaning  in  that  title?” 

‘‘The  double  meaning?” 

‘‘Yes;  I  don’t  say  that  was  the  cleverness  of  it,  but  it  was  the 
key  to  all  the  cleverness  of  the  picture.  She  was  a  jade  herself. 
How  did  you  get  to  understand  women  like  that  when  you  were 
only  twenty-five  ?  ” 

Did  he  know  that  he  did  understand  them?  It  is  dangerous  in 
any  case  for  a  woman  to  tell  a  man  such  a  thing  as  that,  meaning 
as  it  does,  you  may  understand  me  if  you  like — I  am  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  such  a  man  as  you.  So  she  was  dangerous,  whether  she 
knew  it  or  not.  There  was  half  her  charm ;  there,  on  that  morning 
at  least,  the  thrill  of  the  adventure  lay. 

He  answered  evasively;  afraid  of  himself  and  her.  She  was  the 
first  woman  who  had  told  him  so,  he  said. 

‘‘But  wherever  that  picture  has  been  discussed,”  said  she,  ‘‘I’ve 
heard  women  say  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  you  must  have  known 
the  girl  very  well.” 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  comprehension,  more  in  her  words  than 
in  her  voice.  He  felt  urged  to  defend  himself,  not  being  one  of 
those  men  who  boast  of  conquests. 

‘‘I  really  know  her  very  slightly,”  he  answered  quickly — then 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  Fanny  Cornish,  ‘‘Which  you  won’t 
understand,”  he  added  when  he  had  finished.  ‘‘That’s  not  your 
sort  of  life.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  half-closed  eyes  of  speculation. 
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wondering  how  many  of  the  men  she  knew  would  have  played  Don 
Quixote  to  that  minx’s  trickeries. 

“She  was  a  jade  then,”  she  remarked  at  last.  “You  understood 
that  with  your  paints  and  brushes  quick  enough.  You  astonish  me, 
you  know.” 

“I  do?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Your  strange  mixture  of  ideal  realism  and  real  idealism.  I 
wonder  how  long  you’ll  keep  to  it.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I  keep  to  it  always?” 

“Because  it’s  so  much  easier  to  get  it  than  keep  it.  You’re 
going  to  be  a  big  man — I’m  not  talking  nonsense.  There’s  nothing 
will  stop  you  being  that.  People  are  going  to  run  after  you. 
You’ll  be  asked  about.” 

“I  shall?  I’m  only  a  miller’s  son.  What  would  people  want  to 
ask  me  about  for?” 

Here  was  the  same  steady  balance  of  pride  as  when  he  had  told 
Mrs.  Baldwin  his  father  was  once  a  butler. 

“That  won’t  matter,”  said  she;  “they  will.  There’s  a  large 
section  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  in  London  who  like  to  feel 
the  fringe  of  the  garments  of  intellect.  An  actor  makes  a  name,  a 
writer,  an  artist,  a  musician,  and  they  like  him  to  be  seen  in  their 
houses.  The  hostess  wears  him  like  a  new  dress  while  his  popu¬ 
larity  lasts.  She  hangs  the  fringe  of  his  intellect  over  her  ankles, 
just  as  she  would  a  new  skirt,  and  as  if  she  were  saying,  ‘  How  do 
you  like  me  in  this?  ’  When  his  popularity  is  gone  she  discards 
him — like  an  old  skirt,  too.  But  your  name  won’t  go  under  unless 
you  become  like  so  many  of  the  other  clever  men  one  sees.” 

“What  do  they  become?” 

“Spoilt — ruined.  Society’s  no  forcing-house  for  intellect  or  art. 
It  chokes  it.  The  smart  conversations  at  week-end  dinner-tables — 
there’s  nothing  in  them.  It’s  all  as  empty  as  champagne  bubbles. 
And  yet  it  has  that  illusion  in  it  which  makes  a  man  think  he’s  in 
touch  with  the  world.  He  meets  politicians — who  are  in  the  public 
eye.  And  where  there  are  politicians,  the  talk  is  of  politics.  He 
imagines  he  is  hearing  what  the  country  is  doing,  is  getting  glimpses 
behind  the  scenes,  when  all  the  time  he’s  merely  hearing  their  selfish 
little  aims  and  selfish  little  objects.  Every  man  for  his  party; 
which,  since  politics  have  become  a  trade,  means  every  man  for 
himself.  Pure  unadulterated  selfishness  is  writing  history  now. 
That’s  all  you  hear  in  Society,  but  at  the  expense  of  being  made  one 
of  the  selfish  ones  yourself.  There  are  few  men  I’ve  ever  met, 
men  promising  literary  greatness,  men  promising  greatness  in  art, 
promising  some  big  future  or  other,  who  haven’t  been  poisoned  by 
it  in  time.  All  these  people  with  money  and  no  brains,  who  pick 
up  their  cleverness  from  the  brains  of  those  they  can  afford  to 
entertain — these  are  the  people,  and,  not  really  them,  but  their 
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money,  that  is  poisoning  the  minds  which  might  otherwise  have 
achieved.  Every  man  turns  his  brains  now  to  money,  and  when 
they’ve  become  nothing  but  the  weight  of  gold  in  his  head,  he  sinks 
out  of  sight  like  a  w'eighted  sack.  That’s  the  last  of  him.” 

He  had  let  her  speak  on,  feeling  it  was  true,  but  never  realising 
it  was  prophecy.  Here  was  a  quality  of  intelligence  in  a  woman 
he  had  never  met  before ;  here,  indeed,  he  had  encountered  a  mind 
to  throw  his  own  against. 

“Do  you  always  talk  this  sort  of  wisdom?  ”  he  asked  with  a  smile. 

“No,  never.  I  talk  the  smart,  empty  stufE  they  all  talk.  With 
them  it’s  generally  repetition  of  what  they’ve  heard  said  by  others 
smarter  than  themselves.” 

“It  isn’t  with  you,”  he  declared. 

“I  hope  it  isn’t.  But  I  talk  it  just  the  same.  They  don’t  under¬ 
stand  people  saying  what  they  think.  I  don’t  suppose  I  should 
understand  it  either  if  I  heard  it  in  their  dining-rooms  and  drawing¬ 
rooms.  It’s  only  out  here  on  this  hillside,  with  that  stretch  of 
country  in  front  of  one,  with  your  incessant  note  of  music  in  one’s 
ears,  that  one  can  talk  simply  what  one  really  thinks.  It  seems 
right  enough  here — indeed,  the  only  sort  of  thing  to  say.” 

There  was  the  bitterness  of  youth  in  her  voice;  that  bitterness 
which  has  come  to  the  realisation  of  the  hypocrisy  in  life. 

“Why  don’t  you  give  it  up  then?”  said  he.  “You  can  see 
through  it  all — the  empty  sham  of  it.  Sit  on  the  hillside  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  instead  of  on  an  armchair  in  a  drawing-room. 
Drink  this  sort  of  wnne  you’re  breathing  now  instead  of  champagne. 
Listen  to  this  sort  of  music  instead  of  the  paid  performer  who’s 
turning  his  brains  into  money.  If  you  hate  it  all  as  you  seem  to, 
why  not  give  it  up?  I’m  going  to  ask  an  impertinent  question.” 

She  nodded  her  head.  There  was  her  permission.  She  gave  it. 

“  How  old  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Twenty -seven.” 

That  was  the  question  she  had  expected — impertinent  enough, 
indeed,  when  a  woman  is  over  thirty.  But  she  would  have  answered 
to  him  and  the  truth,  whatever  age  she  had  been. 

“Well,  you’re  young  enough,”  said  he.  “Why  not  give  it  up?” 

She  tried  to  laugh,  and  with  the  amusement  in  life  that  he  had 
first  seen  in  her.  But  the  humour  was  not  really  there. 

“You  don’t  follow  it  all,”  said  she.  “I’ve  been  brought  up  to 
it.  It’s  my  staple  food.  And  it’s  not  only  that.  What  should  I 
do  if  I  did  give  it  up?  You  can’t  sit  on  a  hillside  and  do  nothing — 
for  a  morning,  yes;  but  not  for  a  lifetime.  You’ve  got  your  work. 
You’ve  got  something  to  do  that’s  worth  doing.  You’ve  got  a 
meaning  in  life;  there’s  a  meaning  expressing  itself  in  you.  There’s 
no  such  expression  in  me.  I  hunt  and  dance  in  the  winter;  I  go 
to  theatres,  and  so  on,  in  the  season.  I  go  abroad  to  play  golf  and 
gamble,  and  through  it  all  there’s  some  amusement  to  be  found. 
People  are  contemptible,  but  they’re  very  funny  over  it.  I  can 
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always  see  that.  They  always  make  me  laugh.  There’s  only  one 
real  thing  in  which  I  take  an  interest.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Boxing — prize-fighting.  My  father’s  keen  on  it.  He  takes  me 
down  to  the  Ring  in  the  Blackfriars  Road.  1  can  get  out  of  myself 
there.  There  I  can  see  men  doing  the  things  they  mean  to  do. 
People  lift  up  their  eyes  in  horror  when  I  tell  them  I  go  there.  Not 
that  they’re  really  shocked,  but  they  think  it’s  so  unintellectual 
They  don’t  seem  to  realise  that  in  the  prize-ring  men  are  using 
their  wits  and  their  cleverness  in  a  cleaner  and  more  honest  way 
than  any  one  of  your  famous  party  politicians.  It  may  not  be  a 
high  standard  of  intelligence — the  boxer’s — but  it’s  clean  and  it’s 
honest.  I  wouldn’t  miss  a  good  fight  for  the  world. 

All  this  was  strange  and  new  and  wonderful  to  Dicky.  But  her 
intelligence  was  not  all;  indeed,  between  a  man  of  Dicky’s  age  and 
a  woman  of  hers,  intelligence  plays  only  a  part.  It  was  a  factor, 
but  no  more,  in  all  that  was  to  follow. 

For  this  was  more  than  mere  adventure  to  Dicky.  Here,  and 
soon  enough  he  was  to  know  it,  was  the  romance  of  the  princess 
in  his  life — the  unattainable  which  will  attract  the  spirit  of  any 
man.  He  was  watching  every  feature,  observing  every  expression 
in  the  animation  of  her  face  as  she  talked.  It  all  stimulated  him 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  blood  in  his  veins,  the  power  of  his  body, 
the  activity  of  his  mind.  She  made  him  feel  alive  and  a  braggart 
of  it,  too.  As  yet  he  had  not  dreamed  of  telling  himself  that  it  was 
love.  The  first  physical  subjugation  of  it  had  sw’ept  away  all  powder 
of  thought.  She  had  called  it  adventure,  and  so  far  he  was  content 
with  that. 

Only  this  much  he  knew  and  could  reason  with  himself.  It  was 
not  the  last  time  they  would  meet.  It  was,  indeed,  only  the 
beginning  of  the  many  times  when  they  would  see  each  other. 
Beyond  that  there  was  the  day,  the  time  of  the  year,  that  hill-side 
sloping  to  the  luscious  valley  far  below,  and  her  beside  him.  He 
asked  for  nothing  more. 

For  almost  another  hour  they  sat  and  talked,  each  finding  in  the 
other  some  unexpected  interest  that  set  their  hearts  beating  to  a 
quicker  pulse.  To  her  he  was  the  new,  the  conquering  mind,  un¬ 
blemished  by  veneer,  unspoilt  by  social  hypocrisies.  She  saw  the 
unbridled  power  of  emotion  in  his  eyes,  admired  his  broad  simplicity, 
reverenced  his  intellect.  This  was  the  fairy  prince  to  her  who  had 
met  real  princes,  and  counted  them  beneath  him  in  every  measure¬ 
ment  of  men. 

“There’s  no  inducement,  then,”  he  said  at  last,  “that  w’ould 
make  you  give  up  this  kind  of  life,  for  which  you’ve  nothing  but 
contempt?  Whatever  was  offered  you  instead,  you’d  still  keep  to 
what  you  have  ?  ” 

She  shrugged  the  shoulders  on  which  her  head  and  neck  were  set 
so  well. 
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“I’d  have  no  choice,”  said  she. 

“Why  not?” 

She  stretched  out  her  left  hand  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  the 
wedding  ring  that  bound  her  finger.  No  other  ring  w'as  there. 

“You’re  married!”  he  murmured. 

And  then  she  knew,  far  better  even  than  he,  the  thoughts  sub¬ 
conscious  in  his  mind. 

“Hadn’t  you  guessed  that?” 

“No.” 

“Hadn’t  you  seen  my  ring?” 

“I’d  noticed  your  right  hand  when  you  put  it  to  your  hair — I'd 
noticed  what  a  wonderful  hand  it  was.  I  hadn’t  noticed  your  left.” 

He  hardly  tried  to  conceal  what  a  shock  it  was  to  him.  It  might 
almost  have  been  that  he  had  told  her  then  and  she  had  refused 
the  offer  of  his  love.  The  simple  obviousness  of  it  almost  forced  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  again. 

“Have  you  ever  heard  of  Lord  Freddy  Charteris?” 

Vaguely  he  had.  Vaguely  he  admitted  it. 

“Well — he’s  my  husband.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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